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The following letter, which was found 
among Miss Seward's papers after 
her death, will account sufficiently for 
the present Publication, and renders it 
unnecessary for the Editor either to enter 
into any explanation of his motives for 
undertaking it, or to offer any apology 
for its appearance. 

Posthumow Letter from Amia Seward 
to Mr A. Constable. 

" Sir, July 17, 1807. 

** In a Will, made and executed since 
^^ I had the pleasure of seeing you iu 
" April last, I have left you the exclu- 
" sive copy-right of Twelve Volumes 
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* quarto, half-bound. They contain co- 

* pies of letters, or of parts of letters, 

* that, after I had written them, appear- 

* ed to me worth the attention of the 

* public. Voluminous as is the coUec- 

* tion, it does not include a twelfth part 

* of my epistolary writing from the time 

* it commences, viz. from the year 1784^ 

* to the present day. 

" I wish you to publish two volumes 

^ annually ; and by no means to follow 

^ the late absurd custom of classing let- 

* ters to separate correspondents, but 

* suffer them to succeed each other in 
' the order of time, as you find them 

* transcribed. 

" When you shall receive this letter 

* its Writer will be no more. While she 
^ lives she must wish Mr Constable all 

* manner of good, and that he may en- 

* joy it to a late period of human life. 

" Anna Seward/' 



It was in this manner that these letters 
came into the hands of the Editor ; and, 
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in obeying the direction of their ac«* 
complished Author, he is happy to be« 
lieve that he is, at the same time, con« 
tributing not a little to extend her repu<« 
tation . M iss S.£ w A R D has hitherto been 
known and adpiired almost entirely as a 
writer of poetry. Her attempts in prose 
have not been considered as equally for«i 
tunate ; and, it is to be feared, that even 
in these familiar epistles, several affec- 
tations of style, arising mostly from too 
free aa use of poetic imagery, may tend 
somewhat to obscure their real merit* 
But when this peculiarity is got over, 
the reader, it is presumed, cannot fail to 
be struck with the many intellectual 
and moral excellencies which they dis« 
play. 

He will perceive throughout, in their 
Author, an independent and vigorous 
mind, entering with animation into every 
subject which is presented to it— full of 
elevated views, — and uninfluenced by 
common notions when they were not 
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brought home to its own perceptions of 
truth. 

In her Critical remarks especially. 
Miss Seward will always be found in- 
genious and instructive ; and, if she 
sometimes errs in praising her favourite 
authors with too little discrimination, 
the error is of that generous kind which 
marks the warmth of her character, and 
could proceed only from an enthusiastic 
admiration of every thing which seemed 
to her to bear the stamp of genius. 

In Politics her opinions are free and 
spirited ; and whatever opinion the 
reader may entertain of the counsels 
adopted by this country in consequence 
ef the French Revolution, he cannot 
but admire the sagacity with which she 
has predicted many of those unfortunate 
results which we have since been doom- 
ed to deplore. 

The ardour of Miss Seward's affec-^ 
tions is no less conspicuous in these 
letters than the force of her understand*^ 



ing.— J3er long years of dutiful attend- 
iance on a father's infirmities ; her steady 
attachment to her friends ; her mournful 
remembrances constantly recurring^ of 
those whom death had separated from 
her; and the fatal blow which at last 
withered her existence by depriving her 
of one of the oldest and dearest of those 
who : remained : These circumstances, 
which are here exhibited with much 
nature and feeling, cannot be contem- 
plated without exciting a lively interest 
in her character; and certainly consti- 
tute one of the chief attractions of these 
memorials of it that are now offered to 
the public. 

The celebrity of this Lady procured 
her visits and letters from some of the 
most distinguished individuals of her age 
—-and her long life gave her an opportu- 
nity of becoming acquainted with most 
of the illustrious literary characters who 
adorned the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. There are accordingly interspersed 
in these volumes many interesting anec- 



dotes of eminent persons, which will pro- 
bably be not the least attractive part of 
the Work. 

It will be observed, that in one parti* 
cular Miss Seward's directions have not 
been exactly obeyed. It was thought 
more satisfactory to the public that 
the whole of these letters should be 
laid before it at once, rather than that 
they should be published as she seems 
to have wished, — in detached portions. 
Neither must it be concealed, that 
some of the letters contained in her be- 
quest have been omitted : — such chiefly 
as relate to the characters or connections 
of living individuals, and touch upon 
circumstances, which although very na- 
turally introduced into letters among 
friends, were evidently not designed for 
the world. Some minute critical dis* 
cussions have also been left out, distin- 
guished indeed by all the acuteness of 
the excellent writer, but which would 
have swelled beyond proper limits a 
work that to many readers may already 
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appear too long. In every other respect 
the Editor has been scrupulously faith- 
ful to the trust with which he has been 
honoured. 

Miss Seward was born in the year 
1747, and died on the 25th of March 
1809. Her poetical works, accompanied 
with some part of her early literary cor- 
respondence, and a biographical memoir, 
have since been edited in three volumes, 
by Walter Scott, Esq. to whom that 
part of Miss Seward's writings had 
been committed, by a bequest similar to 
that under which the present Publica- 
tion appears. 



Edmburghy March 28, 1811. 
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LETTERS. 



LETTER 1. 

Miss Powys*. 



Lichfield, Oct. 9,3, 1784. 

You have obliged me by the translation of Rous- 
seau's Second Walk. The perspicuity, and 
beauty of the language, leave no doubt of its doing 
every justice to the sentiments of the author ; — > 
but, good heaven! what are those sentiments? 
how shockingly unamiable, how totally absurd! 
Every being of distinguished genius will, from 
the prevalence of envy, have a number of foes. 
Is he therefore to conclude human nature incapa- 
ble of kind and generaus affection ? Basely shall he 
suspect, and ungratefully shall he repress, every 
glow of kindness and benevolence, when it would 
shine upon him ? So doing, Rousseau was not fit 

* A lady of abilities and accomplishments, unmarried, and 
resident at Clifton near Bristol. January, 1810. 
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to converse with the rest of his species, and was 
deservedly an outcast from them. 

What overweening vanity, as well as dark sus^ 
picion, appears in these reveries ! No books are 
worth his attention ! lie has discovered mankind 
to be so despicable, its interests are below his 
care ! and he deems the most trivial ^otisnis a 
more important legacy to society than any other 
subject of disquisition he could possibly choose. 
Proud and vain, selfish and cold, indeed, Rous- 
seau didst thou become. Thy heart had lost its 
healthy iot philanthropy is the health of the heart. 
What splendour of style can have power to shield 
thy self-sufficient egotisms froin just indignatioD 
and contempt ? Ah ! how little do we perceive ia 
them of that open, sprighdy, affectionate ^iri^ 
which warmed and illumined the mornii^ of tfaj 
days! gave vigour to thy scientific researchfls) 
ilrew to thee imany amiable individuals, who ge* 
nerously waved, in tribute to thy merit, those ob- 
jiections to prebeian birth which prevail in France 
with a force so generally exclusive ; and who, ' by 
thus receiving thee into dieir society, enlarjged thy 
Sphere of characteristic contemplation, and eaap 
bled thee to trace the motives of hirnian actioi^ 
in thy enchanting novel, with truth and accufacy. 
It is melancholy to reflect, on perusing these thy 
later works, how much less estimable thy age 
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than thy youth ; to see thee verifying^ m thy e^- 
ample, the following exclamaticm hi '^ th# ^noum* 
fiil and angry Night Thoughts/' 

'^ JIow few^ of human kind^ bring back at eve, 
Immaculate, the manners of the mom!* 

A rheumatic complaint obliged me to make an 
excursion to Buxton this summer, though most 
unwilling to leave my dearest father, in his pre- 
sent weak, though not diseased state ;^ but glad 
tidings of his exemption from every thing like ill- 
ness blessed my absence, and I found a pleasing 
succession of animated hoius in the medley socie- 
ty of that crowded scene. Many agreeable peo- 
ple sought my regard. Amongst them,, my neigh- 
bour, the youi^, the brave, the gallant, unfortu- 
nate Captain Arden, who has lost his right-arm 
in the naval service of this country. He preceded 
me at Buxton near a fortnight ; and, on my arri- 
val, introduced me to all the very desirable inti- 
macies which his pleasing manners had enabled 
him to form. Soon after I came, the youthful 
and lovely Lady Foster CunlifFe descaided, like a 
goddess, amongst us. She unites die most en- 
gi^ii^ affability to the powers of an ingenious 
mind, and a cultivated understanding, and to the 
attractions of radiant beauty and majestic grace. 
She is on a larger scale, both as to face and %are^ 
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but I never ssw features, or a c< e t9 

like mg lost Honora't. li c exu 

glowii^ bloom, with a s r degree of " 
ness ; — die contour of the e ; the for of 
moudi ; the nose, that betwet Ghrei Ro- 

man, is lovelier than either ; the ler fe oo 

the lip, and die bright | e of el 

joy, are all Honora. 1 m ca 

cency shone in her eyes while s c< ire 
me. I was obliged to ex the so » of 

involuntary tears which so of ey as 

she hung on my arm, in anima I c ion. 

The regret I felt when we parted v extrei f- 
more indeed than the shortness of o ac 
ance vrarranted, but for the influence of tl 
dearing, liois fascinating resemblance. 

The autumnal glory of this day puts to 
the summer's sullenness. I sit writing up< 
dear green terrace, feeding, at intervals^ my lit 
golden4>reasted songsters. The embosomed ^ 
Stow, which you know it overlooks, glows 
through die Claud-Lprain-iint, which api i 
over the scene, like the blue mist o^ a 
How often has our lost Honora hu oi t 
wall of this terrace, enamoured ot i 8jC( 
graces ! Never more will such bright g ;es 
criminate and admire them. Well I ] 



LETTER II. 



that die sadness of this reflection touches your 
heart as it does mine. That source of sympathy 
between ns is sacred^ and inexhaustible. Fare- 
well. 



I ! ■ 



LETTER H. 

Miss Weston*. 

Lichjkld, Oct. 29, 1784* 

I have lately been in the almost daily habit of 
contemplating a very melancholy spectacle. The 
great Johnson is here, labouring under die pa* 
roxysms of a disease, which must speedily be fiEitah 
He shrinks from the consciousness with the ex- 
tremest horror. It is by his repeatedly expressed 
desire that I visit him often : yet I am sure he 
neither does, nor ever did feel much regard for 
me.; but he would fain escape, for a tune, in 
Any society, from the terrible idea of .his approach- 

* An intelligent friend of Miss Seward^ residing, at the 
date of this correspondence, at Ladlow: ance married to 
Mr Pennington, master of the ceremonies at Clifton, near 
BristoL 
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ing dissolution. I never would be awed 
sarcasms, or his frowns, into acquiescence witb 
his general injustice to the merits of other wiiteis; 
with his national, or party aversions ; but I . fed 
the truest compassion for his present Fer 
and fervently wish I had power to relieve n. 

A few days since I viras to drink tea with 
by his request, at Mrs Porter's. When I \i 
into the room, he was in deep but agitated sli 
ber, in an arm-chair. Opening the door wi 
caution due to the sick, he did not awaken at my 
entrance. I stood by him several minu i, i lu 
fully contemplating the temporary i s of 

those vast intellectual powers, which i so ao 
as to this world, be eternally quenched. 

Upon the servant entering to announce Ae ar- 
rival of a gentleman of the university, introduced 
by Mr White, he awoke with convulsive starty,— - 
but rising, with more alacrity than could hait 
been expected, he said, '^ Come, my dear lad|y, 
let you and I attend these gentlemen in the study/ 
He received them with more than usual compb' 
cence ; but whimsically chose to get astride iqwo 
his chair-seat, with his face to its back, keepWy a 
trotting motion as if on horseback ; but, in dus 
odd position, he poured forth streams of eloquence, 
illumined by frequent flashes of wit and humoiif, 
without any tinct^re of malignity. That anuulinK 
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part of this conversation^ which alluded to the 
learned Pig, and his demi-rational exhibitions^ l! 
shall transmit to you hereafter. 



LETTER III. 



Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield f Nov. 7, 1784. 

Large is my debt to you> dear friend^ for those 
exquisite, those living descriptions of the Alpine 
scenery, with which you have favoured me. You 
enable me to see their picturesque wonders with-* 
out the fatigue and danger of the journey. I ex- 
plore the Glaciers ; I ascend Mount Blanc, and 
contemplate its varied sublimities with Ihe most 
awakened enthusiasm. I walk with you to Vevay 
and Clarens. Why is not Clarens mch a situation 
as might enable our imagination to indulge its de- 
ceptions ; to make those believe, who actually visit 
that spot, that they tread in the steps of Julie, 
and St Preux, of Clara, and Wolmarf Ah ! it is 
the vivid glow of these local interests that consti- 
tutes the highest triumph of genius, after it has de- 
livered an immortal work to the world. 
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Yoa exchtnge die i ni 1 of 

Savoy and Switzerland, i i 

Avignon: — ^but they im fe Vaucli :, i 
interwoven recollecti< 11 reco all 

inferiority in point of i y on t Ii el 

Sorga, compared with t of the n y AIjm, 
with dieir stupendous a gn i i i 

curtained mountains, a bio f ' t — Yoi 
the spirit of love and poetry veill recom 
their loss at that consecrated fountain, ^' Cleai 
a mirror, as an oce^n deep/' 

Tie old literary Colossus * has been some 
in Lichfield. The extinction, in our sphere, 
that mighty spirit approaches fi A confi: i 
dropsy deluges the vital source. It sla j] 
observe v^th what terror he coi i 

proaching fate. The religion of J( i 

deeply tinctured with that gloomy 1 < i sup 
stition which marks his political opinio He < 
presses these terrors, and justly calls t m ^ 

able, which thus shrink from the exchan i of t 
diseased and painful existence, which genti 
Bian beings consider as the all-recon re- 

ivard of a well-spent life. Yet have not t 
miliating terrors by any means subdued that k- 
volent and envious pride, and literary ji 

* Johnson. 
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'Which were ever the vices of his heart, and to 
which he perpetually sacrificed, and continues to 
sacrifice, the fidelity of represei^tion, and the 
veracity of decision. His memory is considerably 
impaired, but his eloquence rolls on in its custom^ 
ai'y majestic torrent, when he speaks at all. My 
he«rt aches to see him labour for his breath, which 
he draws with great efibrt indeed. It is not im- 
probable that this literary comet may set where it 
rosBy and Lichfield receive his pale and stem jre- 
mains. 

You will be kindly gratified to hear that I re- 
ceive the highest encomiums upon my poem^ 
Louisa, by the first literary ^aracters of the age. 
I inclose the beautiful eulogium with which it has 
been honoured from the pen of Mr Hayley. 
This eulogium appeared in several of the public 
prints. 

The fame of Lunardi's aerial tour must have 
reached you across the continent. Infinite seems 
the present rage 

'' To be imprison'd jn the viewless wmds. 
And blown, with restless violence, about 
This pendant world." 

But unless these adventurers can acquire die 
power of steeriftg their buoyant bark, the experi* 
ment is as idle as it is dangerous. 
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A violent sprain in my knee, into y b 
matic propensity of my constitution 84 ledyO i 
me to try the Buxton witera, and t r b 
a month. I found them restorative, t f lo- 

cial pleasures enlivened the disci :. 

Odier agreeable excursions varied my 
mer days. Part of them, however, 
with die gloom of regret, by the death of m} 
aunt Martin, whose striking like to jd 

dearer mother, whom I lost in t yi 1780, 
creased the affection which her ^ ] 

experienced kindness had inspired. Nc 
wide earth, no reseu^>lance remains to e of 
loved form which gave me birdi, and i i 

of such acknowledged beauty, even in w i 
Justly do you speak of the melancholy coi 
ness produced by this azcful vanishing of < 
friends: — but, O! my dearest /c^Aer li^ i^ 
has now many months escaped every sy itom 
that dread-malady which so often thr led to 
deprive me of the precious blessing of i 
tering to his comforts ; of seeing him y ; of 

receiving his tender endearments. Ere 1< I 
hope, this filial happiness will lure yc ck. to 

England ; — and may it yet be long ere you [ 

find ourselves deprived for ever of its sacred g 
tifications ! 
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LETTER IV. 

Wm. Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield, Dec. 23, 1784. 

At last, my dear bard, extinct id that mighty 
spirit ''^^ in which so much good and evil, so much 
large expansion and illiberal narrowness of mind, 
were blended ; — -that enlightened the whole lite- 
rary world with the splendours of his imagination, 
and, at times, with the steadiest fires of judgment ; 
and, yet more frequently, darkened it with spleen 
and envy; potent, through the resistless powers 
of. his understanding, to shroud the fairest claims 
of rival excellence/ Indiscriminate praise is pour- 
ing, in full tides, around his tomb, and character- 
istic reality is overwhelmed in the torrent. 

With me the month of August passed agreeably 
away at Buxton, spite of its wonderous paucity as 
to local graces ; yet, when different friends took 
me in their carriages on morning airings upon the 
mountains, my eye dwelt with pleasure upon some 
fine effects of light and shade, the only beautiful 

* Johnson. 
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objects on those high wild hills. What a 
climate! Not a day widiout rain^ and < 
coldness of atmosphere ! Once, for about a 
ter of an hour, the snow fell iu large flakes, 
leminded us of Shakespeare's pretty det m: 

*' The seasons alter, boary-headed Irosti 
FUl in the fresh lap of the damask lose.** 

But no roses were there to spread I 

to such churlish visitors. Sarroi 1 
able and numerous company^ a dis »n, so 

as mine, felt little disposed to m< n ov die 
verted seasons. We had much m tl , ; 

not once, as I recollect, was it ovei <- 

ed by tenacious pride, by envy, or by i c 
Thus did cheerfulness, and unanimity, a j 

the straightuess of our dusky mansion, ». 

gance of its board, and the unpleasant 
which met us on the staircase, and in ev r 
sage. 

When the beauteous Crescent shall be 
and rendered habitable, all these sins ; 
corporeal senses will probably be refori d. 

Dr Darwin called here the other momiiig. 
We walked to Mr Saville's garden, accompuued 
by its owner. Talking about some rare and beallt^ 
ful plants, Dr Darwin turned to me, and asked if 
I had seen the Calmia. On my saying no, be 
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eontUMi^d — *^ it is a flower of such exquisite 
beauty,, that would make you waste the summer's 
day in examining it : — ^you would forget the hour 
of dinner ; all your senses would be absorbed in 
one; you would be all eye." I smiled, and asked 
him to describe it : " What, in the first place, was 
its colour ?" — " Precisely that of a seraph's plume." 
We laughed, as he intended we should, at the ac- 
curacy of the description. He told us afterward, 
that he had heard much of the flower, but, as yet, 
had not seen it. 

Mr and Mrs Whalley are just arrived at Avignon. 
Thus he writes in hb last letter: '^ I have lately 
made a most agreeable excursioii to Lausanne, 
through the beautiful Pays de Vaud, accompanied 
by a young Danish nobleman of great merit, fine 
talents, and polished manners. The situation of 
Lausanne pleased ine more than that of Geneva. It 
commands a finer view of the lake, is more rural, 
and less pretending. It is not encumbered, as about 
Geneva, with a multitude of country-seats, nor 
insulted by the cropt hedges and formal gardens^ 
whiclr crowd upon the eye round that famous city* 
From Lausanne I took up my staff* and walked to 
explore Vevay and Clarens, rendered so interest- 
ing by Rousseau in his immortal Eloisa. Vevay 
is a neat pretty town, situated at the extreme end 
of the lake ; but Clarens is a beggarly villagie^ 
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where we find no traces of Julie, C , S 
Preux, or Wolmar. However^ the ly 
have found their account in beguil ^ 

imaginations of credulous strangers^ a i 
with an air of confidence, the cele 1 '. 

of tender memory, and the situation of W< 
chateau. From Geneva we came directly hi 
At Lyons we took places in the coche cF fix 
Avignon, and found our trajet dov t n 
Rhine very delightiiil, adorned as are i bb] 

numberless villages, vineyards, and the p: tui 
ruins of ancient castles; yet the banks of 
gentler Soane, between Macen and Lyons, c 
ed us still moro^ as being more various, more pas* 
toral, and as the different parts of the landsc 
were more finely contrasted. The cele 
Pont St Esprit, that hangs, with such noble 1 
ness, over the rapid Rhone, pleased us infimteiy. 
We like Avignon, and are settled here for the 
winter. The provisions are good and c ap, 
fruits delicious, the air pleasant, except w 
sharp bize pierces to the marrow; but it ri* 
iies the air, braces the nerves, and like a ski 
surgeon, cuts to cure." 

And now, my dear bard, after having i 
you to the continent by Whalleyan magic, I re- 
store you to Eartham. Suffer me, then, to ex- 
press my gratitude for the kind attention and ar- 

4 
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dent welcome with which my poetical, offspring 
lil0,lieeii received in itsiovely precincts; for the 
ecilical> accuracy of . those dbservatioos whidi 
haare Btrengthened their claims to the public smile, 
and for the generous, -die discriminating approba- 
tion which has so highly gratified their parent. 

^ The scoff of q[>leen fibsll miss its wounding nm. 
For Hayley praises, and his praise is fame.*' 
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Dr Peecival of Manchester. 

LicMeld, Feb. 17, 1785. 

I thank you, Sk, witb the fervour of a pleas^ 
spirit^ for the ingemoiis pamphlet ^ you have sent 
me. The system it holds forth, and, as I think, 
demonstrates, has long been a favourite hypo- 
thesis of mine. Judge, then, with what pleasure 
I see its rational probability so benevolently, so 
ably asserted. 

* A Tract, by Dr Percival, on the probability that conscious 
sensation extends through .the vegetable as weil as animat 
world. 

VOL. I. B 
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My intimacy with your' 
<' Moral and LiTERi ' Dii ltationi, 
promising me n gr ai 

blished soon a ' I t 1m to i 

you last, and, o rary to ge c< 

of raised expec ons, it pn d 
it performed. Nothing a e 

your general censure of t po< ^ 
natimd history. Yet, I conf I thi 
skirmishing allusions to ficit 3us circi 
have often great beauty. Ay the la 

should pardon them, when they happily i e 
purposes of illustration and imagery. ] 
has so elegantly, and with such an air of pli 
phic truth, accounted for what you tell 
unexisting circumstance, the yellow viakm of ic 
teric patients, that a poet must be unwilling Id R 
nounce the fable as a source of allusion. P( 
taste surely welcomes it in Mr Hayley^a 
couplet concerning the female poets of 
try, m his Epistles on Epic Poet r, — 

*' The bards of Britain, with nojaimdicM 9ytB, 
Will glory to behold such rivals rise.*' 

Nor is the fable, if fable it be, less I 

troduced in Thomson's Spring, w *e de* 

scribes the passion of jealousy, — 
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The yelU>w4iiigiiig plague 
Intemal Tuioii hsunts.**— — 



Wl poet scruples to describe an elegant di- 

ive female, by the expression, foiryf form, or 

ersonize unpropitious daricness by callingjt 

i tch, the n^ht P We must not be too strict 

I >ur demands for the abolition of 

I [^.. Sublime use has been frequently 

de, th of the unphilosophic and long-ex-* 

( d idea, that, the sun is a moving orb.. " He 

i eth forth as a bridegroom out of his chamber^ 

I rejoiceth as a giant to rim his course/' Spenser 

dothed die same mbtaken idea writh yet more 

pi lour. . , . . 



^ And now the golden, oriental gate 

Of highest heaven 'gan to open fair. 

And ]%osbu8, fresh as bridegroom to his mate, 

Came dancfaig forth, diaking his dewy hur. 

And hnrl'd his i^isteiing beams thio* f^my air.' 
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Vnd Milton, — 

'* Thoa son, of this great world both eye, and soid, 
Acknowledge him thy greater. — Soond his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb*st. 
And when high noon hast gam'd, and when thou fall'st.*' 

)ne of the most strikingly exceptionable viola- 
ions of NATVBAL HisTOBY is conmutted by die 
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geiierall3f so veiy accurate Thomaoo, whoae alli- 
sions and description are akaoet slwsys as fidtk- 
ful to truth, as they are dear to beauty. Hut 
vkdatioB is touad, in a -very- proauaeHt pomdd 
yoKw, even in the beanteooB . «xonlimtt: toil 
SpmiNG* As Mr Aikin justly ohwjinja, Ari 
^aem iq>eoi at the period iuiwhich: the fuireil;«( 
ike saasons is, in tui%' repressed by d» lou f^MBi 
of frioter, umI triumphant 4iver it f^but tiiat*^ 
eeming critic, iriio makes such a point of fideli^ 
to nature in descriptive vmting, ahewa Ui fth 
tiality to Thomson, and desire of coawsealmg civf 
defect of his, by not pointing loiit the innproprie^ 
of the veil in this vernal peraomificatiofc ft 
ought to have been composed of the epng- 
flowers, primroses, violets, hyacincdia, &c. ift- 
stead of those shadowing roses vrhich^ in oar cli- 
mate, never appear before the end of June. Sun* 
MER might properly have been invoked to (fe* 
scend, ^* veil'd in a shower of shadowii^ roaes;' 
but it is a gross anachronism to attire the Spbikg 
in that ornament. 
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ReJv. T. S. Whalley, on the Continent. 

Lichfield, March 1, 1785. 

It has lately^ dear friend^ been my lot again to 
suffer pained apprehen/sion from seeing the dart 
of death shaken furiously over the weak frame of 
my aged father ; Sophia's^ to mourn the extinc-* 
tion of her revived hopes ; and yours^ to endure 
the anguish of losing your tenderly valued friend^ 
in the flower of his youtj^i. ** Ah ! is this all of 
thy Chatillion's story." Mournful proof of lUe's 
instability ! 

. In the severe disappointment which thus^ to 
you and Mrs Whalley, casts the whole Continent 
into gloom; thus shrouds all the fair schemes you 
had planned of visiting, with this amiable and acr 
complished Savoyard, its varied scenes; my best 
consolation is, diat you are together, and have the 
power of devoting a portion of every day to the 
remembrance of him whom you have lost. In- 
different people must soon shew you their weari- 
ness of a theme so melancholy; and even your 
friends, who did not know him, cannot take an 
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interest bo lively in those precious recollect 
as will be mutually and equally shared by 70c 
When Adam and Eve are exiled paradisCi Mil 
ton sayS| 

^ They, hand in hand, with wandering stcpa, aad dow. 
Thro' Eden took theur tolitBiy way.*' 



The little words, *^ hand in hand,** s , 
balmy power, upon the pains' of sensi lityi 1 
it contemplates that mournful banishi it. 
I near you, I should strive to sooth^ 

using fruitless endeavours^ by cotnmi plaa 
guments^ to banish your grief. I sho sdE 
concerning Chatillion's person, g les i 
virtues. By making them habiti ly o tbeiie 
a lost frieud seems not lost; he mi cm 

conversation; we see him; we hear 1 v 
we make our friends see and listen to 
we imagine that his beatified spirit hovers oicr 
us ; and that it is not among the least of its 
lights to contemplate the affection, which* 
Consecrates his idea in the breast of th e 1 
were deai-est to him upon earth, and to 
will soon be reunited in that state, the 
of which will find its perfection in the a oos- 
ness of its perpetuity. 

The brilliant bard of Sussex lately sent .me a 
beautifully flattering impromptu from his new 
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Parnassus ; its subject a mistake of his sculp- 
tor. 



Impromtu by Mr Hayley. 



Ys gods, cried a bard, with a clagnical oath. 
Who had order'd the bnstos of Pope and of Prior; 

That OD each side of Seward*, who rivals them Jl>oth, 
They might properly hononr that queen of the lyre : 

O Jove, he exclaim'd,. if I wielded thy thmider, 
I wou'd frighten the sculptor who ruins my hope, 

Sore never did artist commit such a blunder, 
He has sent me a Newton instead of a Pope. 

In the wonders of nature Sir Isaac was vers*d. 
But, alas ! with the nime he had little alliance. 

And tho' to the bottom of comets he pierc'd. 
He ne'er sounded woman, that much deeper science. 

But away, old astronomer ! 'tis not thy post ! 

Here, exclaim*d the vex'd poet, take Newton away ; 
When, O wonderful speech 1 in the tone of a ghost. 

The meek modest sage thus petitionM to stay : 

'< Dear nrasciUe bard, be a little more just. 

Nor thy sculptor accuse of a careless transaction, 
. In the shape of a cold and insensible bust, 

I am drawn to thy house by the laws of attraction. 



* Her picture by Romney. 
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Hio' iages md budi jndgt b«t ill of « 

While matter incumben the spirit of 
AU the childreD of science are just to 

When they soar oot of human infifimty*s 

E*en on canfis thy Seward has rirtae to dnm 
A philosopher's sonl from the regions of blisB^ 

To contempbte her gemns may charm him who nm 
AU the secret sublime of the starry abyas. 

Then on me, I beseech yoa» this dnrge to confer ; 

Of Seward*s attendants I jnstly am one : 
The rapt stndent of light may well wait upon her^ 

Whose fancy has all the rich hues of the ami.** 
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William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield, March 15, 1785. 

Absorbed by consideratioiis yet »re into- 
resting than even your beautiful w i, I bfr 

lieve my last letter made no comi t u 
agreeable hope, extended in the e to n rl 

it replied, viz. that of seeing a iv < ti 

from oiu* bright foimtain of poetic light. 1111 ] 
feel more assived hope of your restoraticMi U 
health, I shall look forward to the gratificaticm o 
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dbis curiosity in that sort of languor with which a 
Hck man expectS" his .friend. ^tq undraw his cur* 
teUBSy «fter he has been told diat monung is arisen 
in all the summer's glory. 

Cruel ! Why would you not send me the trim- 
ming epigram upon the mitred pedant, who has 
lo despicably crilacized your Sargent's beauteous 
ibraraatie poemf Not less welcome tome is the 
|[aU than the honey of Mr Hayley's pen, since 
wre lam, diat when it floi/i^y it is the hand of 
justice which lifts the flood^tes. Beattie com- 
tnendsi and calls the indignation generous, with 
svhich we smile over the chastisement of the male- 
volent. 

Miss Weston has sent me a most interesting 
3xtract from a letter lately received from Mr 
iVhalley, and dated December 17B4. There is 
20 renting the temptation of copying it here for 
jTOur anlusement. 

^ I have .this month visited the celebrated 
fountain of Vaucluse. It is the fullest, puvest, 
md most beautiful source imi^inable. So serene- 
ly does it sleep in a vast cavern, at the foot of a 
lofity rock^ that not one intruding breath ruffles 
its azure 8urfiK%, even while it is sending out an 
liundred limpid streams from its secret and im« 
neasureable depth. These . streams gudi out 
irom beneath a dielvii^ bed of huge moasf 
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stones, 




I 


at once 


ilit 


river. 



i 
s is - 

waters are low. As i aa 

lent beams of the sun penetrate t 

h( es of the mountain-snows, 1 

d Iving through the rockj crei to r 

h the springs, the Fountain of Vi 
swells, and fills completely the ample i 
which it now slumbers ; and then, aco 
that mound, its waters rush out with in 
fury at the mouth of the cave, and f< ofa 
rough crags, which now seem to tO¥ abof 

their reach. Then it is that tl ove ^ 
fountain increases the now gentle Soi 
wide and rapid torrent, that often uges 

vale. 

— ** Whil^Isatandleanedonarock^nv i 
melancholy did the striking scene of poe. 

tic consecration breathe over f m, I 
which was so much less affected t i of Pe- 

trarch by relative objects and c< i 
but you must not talk of the laurels jupt od 
fountain, for there are none, or radier it a 
dant in poetic, because imaginary bowers. 11 
can be little doubt, however, tibat such fauutl 
bowers were contemporary with the poet, plant- 
ed probably in lavish plenty by his hatnd^'firoD 
their similarity to the name of his misti^ssy.aiid 
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^' his consciousness of the fatore iame of his 
"vbrse ; but they were not natives of the scene^ 
and time has MnMiered and destroyed every vestige 
of the aliens. The sc^ery in reality is that of 
bare and broken rocks; broken into a diousand 
fiailtastic angles, and offeri^ picturesque figures 
more grand than beautiful. A few straggling 
olive trees, nitched here and there among the 
cliffs, seem to strive/ with their niggard and in- 
significant foliage, against die general image of 
awful barrenness ; as a partial ray of light serves 
only to render more sensible the general blackness 
of the suiToundiug clouds. A fig-tree, however, 
had much interest for me. It grows wild out 
of the crevice of the principal rock, and imme- 
diately over the cavein. The fountain never rises 
above its roots, which seem planted there as a 
boundary to its ambition, and as an olive of peace 
to the affrighted valley when it shrinks beneath 
the overwhelming waters. 
. ^' We purpose staying at Avignon till March, 
and then removing to some pleasant villa in th^ 
neighbourhood of Vaucluse: that, if it can be. 
procured, in which Sterne resided. 

'^ You will ask me if I have seen the origi- 
nal pictures of Petrarch and Laura. Yes, I 
have seen them, and am almost sorry for it, so 
agreeable do we find the illusions of our fancy. 
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Petrarch appears with a maty doctoi^a hood; 
with a sanguine high*fed fece^ m, hmah c^j mif 
I had almost said^ with a libidinous oomitaiBBMi 
Laura sticks up, stiff as an hedge-atake, wk 
red locks, stiff top f^oves, and amelHi^ at a S68P> 
let poppy, which she holds minciDg; bd w lit kr 
finger and thumb. I have hnntod oat ihw 
couple of their p<Mrtraits; but found it ma It 
search for images more congenial to my idea of 
those charming beings : yet I console myaeif trii 
exclaimii^y * These are but die painter^a dntr, 
and it was the meanness and groaanesa of dieii^ 
in those early days, that thus diagnu^ed the vf 
pearance of the interesting lovers, which far snpe- 
rior pencils would have vainly strove to lepi c s Mt 
justly.** 

Is not this very interesting description, my dev 
Mr Hayley ? And now I must tell you how Ug^ 
ly I am gratified by the beautiful imprompta 
upon the mistake of the sculptor, in aendim 
down the busts of Newton and Pope, ingffftj of 
i^ope and Prior, which you did me the hoQoar to 
purpose placing on each side Ronme/a fuetaic 
of me. Such intoxicating flattery baa. your muse 
put into the mouth of the supreme philosopher, 
that I feel more delight to know dwtmy portrait 
is near him, than even that it should be placed by 
the brilliant and harmonious Pope. How charm- 
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is.youripoeticaligaUantvy! If all die testimo- 
«ies oS'it, hestowedhupon my flittered self^ wei€ 
collected 4um1 ghrea %Q>Ab world, die gariands of 
Swift's. Stdla aod Prioi's Chloe would fade be»- 
ivTB mine. ^M3f^ pride> my heart, exults in these 
dgtinctioiis, c^nfi^red by the transceodent English 
hard of the present. seiflL 

O, oertBinly! our fnend/ Mr t^-^-^ — ^ has true 
geniusi brilliant wit, and Ihe Jast pdlish of high- 
fife sciaety ; while benevolence aad sweet temper 
swe added' to ihese rare^ endowments. I should 
-extremdiy regret his habit of passing whole weeks 
IB {iehfield, without callii:^ at this houses if 1m 
tapinions on works <^ imagination, and science, 
«nd politics, were ^ one thought morie steady 
-dMO the ebbing sea ;" but excessire instability of 
«¥ery sort counteracts^ die pleasures I should 
odaerwise feel in his company, and reconciles me 
•to &e seidoomess of his visits. F|om die gay coi>- 
diatity with wfaidi he always addresses me, I 
might expect diem to be as frequent as in realky 
they are othemidse. Our dining hour is earlier 
much than his ; and when he does make a morn- 
ing call here, its bell generally summons me to 
that meal before he has been with me half an 
hour. He then always humorously exclaims^ 

<< Silence tint dreadfol bdl, 

It frigbtfl my soul from her propriety.** 
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As to Horace, I can well believe diat his ods 
poMess maDy exquisite graces of ezpressioiii loe 
subdy elegant to be fortunately . tnmqKMed ato 
another language ; but I am surpriaed at die fie^ 
quently violent transitions in die ideaa of tks 
odes. Hiey sometimes put me in mind of a fildi 
fat attorney, of whom my modier used to talk^ivh 
had an unfortunate habit of citing cmaes that OHk 
direcdy against the caAse be undtttook. 

One of the Horatian odes begins widi afHuia| 
a certain nymph not to cross the aeaa, kat it 
hazard a life so precious to him. Aflar oa* 
merating maritime signs inauspicioua to lier pth 
posed voyage, he reminds her of the frts flf 
Europa, who, when she repented of- her espA 
tion, was rallied upon the repentance' by Vcaai. 
The goddess sarcastically tells her that 8he*1ni 
only destined to be die wife of Jove, and to gjeie 
her name to a third part of the habitable wodU. 
How inconsistently does this narrative concfarik 
an ode, whose object had been to * c^aauade *tk 
nymph from her watery journey ! 
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LETTER VIII. 
Lady Mabianne Cabnegt^ 

« 

- Lichfield, March 21, 1785. - 

. YouB Ladyship's kind attention and most wel- 

& le r, highly gratifies^ obliges, and honours 

. ^ S el learned the melancholy tidings of 

i honoured Lady Northesk's death, I felt 

lb 3ved, an unavailing desire to obtain 

3re icular intelligence than I had the means 

acquir , concerning the welfare and situation 

of ' lo and of sweet Lady Marianne, whose 

^ i . ac were in their bud when I had 

t b ia week in Lady Northesk's, 

] ^M: 's,; 1 s Scott's society at Lich- 

I, in the house of ] Darwin. Mournful was 

t pie] re, heo of the fearfiil balance in 

which th< t v; e life of Lady North- 

esk.. Ah J I ^ it did I learn, from 

her conde ters to me, of the return of 

her health, by the iptions of Dr Daiwin, 

after those of the L and Bath physicians 
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had failed ! Sincerely did I deplore the* 
b%ht upon those hopes of her long es 
which were inspired by that ■■n^yp<y 
wonderful recoveiy. 

To be thus e ^ s< ^ thro 

of filial piety, by a of ts^ gii 

tisfactioui which is t 1 ; u 

iiig shaded over by a of g 

to the ETERNALLY ABSENT. 

I am happy to y( ny X d 

b well. You do not i > Jf c 
During that transient resid e L I 

served, with pain, that your Ld so 

was veiy delicate. The ; i of < f 

have, I trust, brought strength and oc on 
wing. 

For both your m is I r et diat 
and amiable Mrs ( n i 

you. She must < i v 1 

ly daughter of a lost friend ; — a f nd • d 
so revered! 

Hie style of Lady Marianne's letter c b 
me that she has a mind whose tastes;, 
and sensibilities, preclude the irksome li 



* The antfaor hai been smce informed^ that her firiend, L 
Northesky died by accidentally setting her cap wttd buMll 

chief 00 fire. 

4 
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whieh retvement is s^t to ^pire people at 
-bttr sprightly time of life. Ah! deai-eet Madam, 
imay die conscioiifiiiess of cheering the. declinii^ 
T^lurs of a fodowed father gild the silent hours, 
"Wbea the rocks> frown around. yon with solemn 
-stenra^Ss^/andt^lii^. winds of/ winter are howling 
over the ocean ! 

<>; Ahnos^fife years are^psed since Dr Darwin 

left Lichfield. A handsome young widow, relict 

"at Colonel Poolv by whom flhe had^three children, 

^ew from uspin the Jiymeneal'dmin^ our celebrat- 

^ phyncian,:our poetic and witty friend. 

• *^he Doctor was in love like a very Celadon, 

■ami ^a numerous young family are springing up in 

ieonseqoence of a union, which was certainly a 

JittfoimaccoiMilable^ not thatthere was any won- 

tlerTtbutf^^&ie,' graceful, and affluoil young wo- 

-inaiiv Aoidd^^lcttate a grave philosopher; but 

^at asage^ofiiO^elegattt extemalyandsuok into the 

-vale of yeardf riiMld, by so gay a lad^, be prefer- 

•red to younger^ ridier, and bandiBomer suitors, 

was Ae marvel ;" eqpectidiy sinoey though lively, 

b^ievolent, and by no means deficient in native 

wit", she was never suspected of a taste for 

science, ' or works of imagination. 'Yet so it was ; 

and ^e makes * her > ponderous spouse a very at- 

•tached, and indeed devoted wife ! ThC' poetic 

' philosopher, in return, transfers the amusement of 

VOL. 1. C 
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his kifiire hours, from the ttbudy o£ botany ; 
mechanioii and the composites of odes, aad 
rok venes, to fieibricatii^ riddles and dham 
Thus employed, his mind is somewhat in 
same predicament with Hercules^a bod^, m 
he sat amongst the women, and handled die < 
taff. 

' Dr Darwin finds himself often Bununoned 
Lichfield ; indeed, whenever symptoms of dsq 
arise in the diseases of those whose fortunes 
at all competdit to the expence of emplc^riof 
distant physician. When I see him, he shdl c 
tainly be informed how kindly your Ladyship < 
quires after his welfare, and diat of bis fami 
His eldest son by his first wife, who was one 
the most enlightened and charming of wmn 
died of a putrid fever, while he was studying pi 
sic at Edinburgh, with the most sedulous atti 
tion, and the most promising ingenuity. His 
cond is an. attorney at Derby, of very ciistingui 
ed merit, both as to intellect and virtue ; — i 
your play-fellow, Robert, grown to an unco 
mon height, gay and blooming as a morn of su 
mer, pursues medical studies in Scotland, un 
happier auspices, I hope, than his poor tMrotbe 
I had the misfortune to lose my mother in ) 
year 1780. My dearest father yet lives, but 
existence hangs by a very slender thread ; sis 
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liowever, he suffers no pam, nor depression of 
spirits^ I bless God that he yet lifts up his feeble 
hands to bless me* 

Lady Marianne Carney has no reas<m to 
doiibt her epistolary talents. The proof of their 
elegance is before me; but dearer far is^ their 
kindness than their grace. Ah f Madam, the af- 
fection which that kindness has excited in my 
hearti creates a tender interest in all you say to 
me, beyond the reach of literaiy communication! 
scenic description, or the most brilliant wit to 
inspire, unaided by that sentiment which binds me 
to you ! ! I am, Madam, &c. 
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Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, March 9,3, 1785. 

A character of the late literary Colossus^ 
written by me, appeared in the General Even- 
mg Post for December £7di 1784 — ^without my 
name ; because my friend^^ his daughters-law, 
Mrs Lucy Porter, would resent the fidelity pf the 
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portrait; I'She thmks he t 

Deitf m perfectioiit Uai 

ways in extremes re> M:t 

whose devation they 4 -c Ijr c d. 1 

are'sura to oontemp w I 

adoratioiiy or blinder con »t. 

If Dt JchuBon's heart hi Meamai 
lively •benevolent as hit g us was < 
sive^ the excess of unquali pn , iw 
upon his tomb^ had been'd« U 

for his own peace^ as for the p o 

oUr -Englah elassiosy his i to t y 

coiiiined to trivial occurrenc ai abst 
rality, bis generosity to giving a ^ his icerit 
to those be hated, and bis devotion to the glo 
of religious terror. Truth, from Dr J< 
lip, yielded to misrepresentation in his n 
casting rival-excellence into shade. Tliat | 
rosity, which loves to place exalted genius 
virtue in their feirest point of view, was a i 
ger to Dr Johnson's heart.-" His violent d e ol 
life, while he was continually expatiating on it: 
infelicity, the unphilosopbic and coward borroi 
with ^hich he shrunk from the appro d i, 

pro^v#d Sethis' religion was not of t 
«peci«8y 'Which: smooths 'the pillow of t ^dy 
nianj'<and> sheds upon it: the light. religic 
hope. . . Ji 
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If the misleadiDg force of lib ;cfefiiieiice'>badi 
not blighted die just pretenskms^f otbeM> both ^ 
moral and intellectoaLexcelkBce^fl should not 
regret to see Johnson's chara^^i' ttiTested witb 
this ideal splendom*; mcerl' always thou^t^ibifor 
the interest (rf morality and literatmce, to bel4^p(n^ 
exalted geniuffgood as great ^ and> in a considerable 
d^ree, exempt from human depravily ; such be^ 
lief having a natural tendency to inspuit the > purr 
suit of excell^ice, and give force to the precept 
of the moralist. But since he has industriously 
laboured to expose the defects, and defame the 
virtues and talents of his brethren in the race of 
literary glory, it is sacrificing the many to an in« 
dividual, when, to exalt Aim, truth is thus involv- 
ed, and hid in hyperbolic praise. 

O England ! not less ungrateful than partial is 
this thy boundless incense. Investing the gloomy 
devotion and merely pecuniary donations of John- 
son with the splendour of faultless excellence, thou 
sacrificest an hecatomb of diaracters, most of 
them more amiable, and some of them yet great- 
er in point of genius, to his manes ! 

Our Cedlian concert was not so fiill. as I have 
seen it. It was a bad evoiing, moonless,': deety, 
and of the most dreary coldness ; but Mr Saville 
and his daughter sai^ divinely, i ou, who- heard 
her a year ago warble her wild notea^ unasiistid 
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by scientific iiutnictioDy w< 
fully improved^ while you 1 d to 

shake, to diose sportiTe < es i 1 

mi-tones lately acquired. 

My dearest father has been il< f 
Alas! these frequent relapi ce i i 

terror. The anxiety with w ch I t 

ing inquiry after his health, am y -^ 
mences die instant 1 awake, a i t ti 

my nerves. — O! that it i pl< H 

spare him a few more y< ! I i i re 
friendship for me, dear So will i an 

that prayer of filial affection, n ly n 
with every danger of losing its < ect. 
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Jambs Boswell, Esg. 

Lichfieldf March 25, 1785. 

I regret that it is not in my power to collect 
more anecdotes of Dr Johnson's infimcy. My 
mother passed her days of girlhood with an unde 
at Warwick, consequently was absent from home 
in the school-boy days of the great man ; neith^ 
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idid I ever hear her mention any of the promissory 
sparkles which doubtless burst forth, though no 
i«cords of them are within my knowledge. I 
cannot meet with any contemporary of those his 
«e7y youthful days. They are all, I fear, likemy 
poor mother, gone to their eternal home, and 
^us are our fountains of juvenile intelligence 
dried up. Mrs Lucy Porter, who, were she in 
health, could communicate more than she would 
take the trouble of doing, is following apace her 
illustrious father-in-law. She is now too iU to 
be accessible to any of her friends, except Mr 
Pearson ; and were it otherwise, I do not believe 
that a kneeling world would obtain from her the 
letters you wish for. 

On inquiring after Dr Johnson, she has often 
read one of his recent epistles. As she read, I 
secretly wondered to perceive that they contained 
no traces of genius. They might have been any 
person's composition. When this is the case, it 
is injudicious to publish such inconclusive testi* 
monies. Several letters of his have appeared in 
the Gentleman^s Magazine, that could interest no 
one by their intrinsic vigour. They will be eagerly 
read because they are Johnson's; but I have often 
thought, that we never ri^ from any composition 
by the pen of the illustrious, with exactly th^ 
same degree of respect for the talents of die au** 
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thor with which we nt down to. 

mast of admiration is either 

ed. If it is but by a sinf^e gram, Aat 

something. 

His letter to the Chancellor is m veqr stil^i 
diflferent performMice^ tinctured, witk • sort^ 
covert resentment to die King, that Inidi ■ waffi 
ful for past obligations. I wonder how he cod 
bear the thoug^ti of such a reqiieet beipg wi 
to his Majesty, since he had a capital cftb 
thousand pounds, out of which he mighft.ki 
drawn to support the expence of continentsl b 
veiling. 

You request the conversation * diat passed I 
t^een Johnson and myself in company, on.1 
subject of Mrs Elizabeth Aston of Stowe H 
then living, with whom he always past so nn 
time when he was in Lichfield, and for whoB 
professed so great a friendship. 

* I have often heard my mother nj^- JOoctop, i 
Mrs Elizabeth Aston was, in her youth, a v 
beautiful woman ; and that, with all the cens 
ousness and spiteful spleen of a vecy bad tem{ 

* This conTenation, though requested I9 Mr BoswtQ^ 
antlior believes is not inserted in that Gentleman*t ,1M 
Johnson ; at least, not in the first edition. Mrs Aston^s si 
Mrs Gastrin, being aliTe nvhen it was published, was, doabl 
the reason why this anecdote was sopprassed. - 
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be -hftd great poivttrs of pl6ssiiig>$' that she was 
lively^ insinuating^ and intelligent. 

^ I knew her not tSl the vivacity^ of hei- youth 
lad long been eztingunhed^ and I confess I look- 
d in vain for the traces of fcmner nihility; I wish 
o hare jfocir opinion, Sir," of what she w«^ ytm 
who knew her so welLm> her best days/ ^ - 

^* My dear, when thy mother; told thee*^ iAtston 
vsa handsome^' thy Biotherttoldidiee (truth' : ^le 
vas very handsome^ When thy moAer told th^ 
hat Aston loved to abuse her n^hboors, she 
x>ld thee truth ;i butwhen'lhy mother tolditbee 
that Aston had any marked ability in that same 
ibusive business, that vnt gave it ssest> or imagi- 
[wticm colour, thy mother did not tell thee. «truth; 
NTo, no. Madam, Aston's'understandmgi was not 
3f any strength, either native <Mr acquired/' 

' But, Sir, T have heard you say, tlnit her inter's 
busband, Mr Walmsley, was a- roan <^ bii^ 
parts, and extensive knowledge ;> that he was also 
ft man of strong passions,<andy thought benevolent 
in a thousand instances, yet irasc9>ie m as many. 
It is vi^U known, that Mr Wahnsley • waa oonsi^ 
derably governed by this^lady^;^ as witness 'Mr 
Hintott's constant vints^ aAd'presenee-at bb table, 
in despite of its master's avowed aversion. Could 
it be, that, without- aome nMwkedt intellectual 
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powersy she could obttin ] 
such a man ?' 

'^ Madaniy I have said, \ t , 
ley had bright and extensive j »^ *8 of 
they had been cultivated by i i \ 

best authors, and by connectii the 

and polite. It b a hctf that Aati i 
ly absolute dominion over his will ; it ia nc 
fact, that his disposition was irritable i 
But Walmsley was a man ; and there no 
who can resist the repeated attacks of 
woman. Walmsley had no alternative it ti 
mit, or turn her out of doors/' 

I have procured, from Mr Levett, of diis cit; 
inclosed copy of an original * letter of Dr J 
son's. Though its style may not bi t 
of its author^s genius, yet it is illumed di a i 
ray of filial piety, which cannot fail to < its pot 
tiou of additional lustre, however |^ on 

amiable side of the Johnsonian i dal. 

The genuine lovers of the poetic science, look 
with anxious eyes to Mr Boswell, desirii^ dut 
every merit of the stupendous mortal may be 
shewn in its fiedrest light ; but expectii^ alao^ diit 
impartial justice, so worthy of a generous mind; 

* Thii leUer appean in Mr Botweirs life of Dr Joboson; 
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1 the cry < t inflaence to 

ft I ect of di 'imii on, nor yet the y a 9 

nbered i ty iice, to in' it object 

pe cti< uri , from severi- 

:< to t of o 's. 

1 e < be no doubt of iticity of 

anecdote of Joha in y; the 

be e at three years o on i tilled, 

upon it, his eleventh d c. ^ rs Lucy 

I I woman of the stric ^ ty ; and a 

! c< entious creature could not live than 

rs Johnson, who, I have heard Mrs Por- 

r ', has often mentioned the circumstance to 

It is curious to renaark, in these little verses, 

poetic seed which afterwards bore plenteous 

ts, of so rich a lustie and flavour. Every thing 

1 wrote was poetry ; for the poetic essence 

3 not in rhyme and measure, which are on- 

its trappings, but in that strength, and glow of 

f, to which all the works of art and na- 

e s i in prompt administration ; in that rich 

•ny of period, 

^ More tunable than needs the metric powers 
To add more sweetness.** 

We observe, also, in those inCeint verses, the 
i of that superstition which grew with his 
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growtfay and operated so atron^ j t hrom k !■ 
ture life. 

I have often heard my moliier aaj die 
ly remembered his wife. Helia 
her that beauty which existed only in hii 
nation. She had a very red fiice, and -mj 
ferent features ; and her manners in 
for her children were all grown up 
son first saw her, had. an unbecoming 
girlish levity, and disgusting nflfectatioa 
rustic prettinessy and artless mnnnen.of her 
ter, the present Mrs LucyPorteryhad woo J 
youthful hearty when she was upon n visit at 
grandfether's in Johnson's school-days. 
gusted by his unsightly form, she had .a 
aversion to him, nor could the beantifiil ^ 
he addresfed to her, teach her to endure 
The nymph, at length, returned to hier 
Birmingham, and was soon forgotten* 
taking Johnson to Birmingham, on the.teA 
his own fether, and calling upon his ooj- 
there, he found her fether dyii^. He psisfrfi* 
his leisure hours at Mr Porter's^ attendiq[li 
sick-bed, and, in a few months after his da' 

* ReT. John Hunter, master of the Lichfield Fi«e>S<^ 
by whom Johnson was edncStecL 

t See the Verses on receivuij^ a myrtle from a Lady, iM> 
ed in Mr BoKWoirs Life of Johnson. 
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Mrs Johnson's consent to marry the old 
. After expressing her surprise at a re- 
lo extraordinary — ** no, Sam, my willing 
it you will never have to so preposterous a 
You are not twenty-five, and she is turn- 
K If she had any prudence, this request 
iver been made to me. Where are your 
of subsistence f Porter has died poor, in 
oence 'oi his wife's. expensive habits. You 
reat talento,.bttt» as yet, have turned them 
¥ profitable chanQel."-r'-^ JMoth^,' I have 
:;eived Mrs Porter c I have told her the 
>f me ; that I am of mean extraction ^ that 
nomon^:;: and that I have had an uncle 
I. She replied^ that she valued* no one 
JT less for his descent;, that she had no 
iioney thaa myself; acnd that, ifaough she 
t had a relation hanged^ shei had fifty who 
id hanging." 

thus became^ Aocomplished ithisi very cu- 
mour. ^dieu^ Sir^go on land ^prosper in 
rdoona task of ^ pteaeDting to: )the > world the 
t of Johnaon'a miod and manners. If £uth* 
Uiant will be its lights, but deep its shadfiHu 
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Mrs Knowi«b8 *• 

March 27, 1 

So your fair friend, Mrs Hi er, 
poetic inspiration. This is being i 
to the god of die silver bow, and t i 

in his train. I give her credit for a verj 
heart ; but it might have dirilled, { we^ 
melted long enough before it 1 ] c 
verses as I have seen of hers, [ess 
tained those delphic im t || 

less princess as she is, d • W 

sures me that they were produced wi 
forts of study, I do not doi • ve 

the belief doubles my convicts of 
tions to their high mightinesses i t 
When you and she vtrould exalt a $ ty, 
nymph of the valley, into your patr 

* The celebrated quaker lady who wofted I ] 
tnre 10 admirably in wonted. Uy « it 

by, she was stiled the beaoty of l^taito; b. . | 

her hnaband, Dr Knowles, an • pir jn ] 

many yean, and died F % *';!(! uci. 
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g goddess, you put me in miod of the children 
' Israel worshipping the calf in Horeb. That 
mtle-faced idol was just as capable of protect- 
g them, as she is of producing the wit and ora- 
iry of Mrs Knowles, and the poetiy of Mrs 
• O ! to be sure it was simplicity solely 
> set '^ Maiy Knowl'es upon one leg in the 
of fame^/' Arch and humorous imagi- 
1 was no agent in producing that odd idea ! 
f in truth, all that Simplicity ever did for 
gentlewoman was to put on her cap. 
Boswell has applied to me for Johnsonian 
*coi for e of the despot. If he inserts 

m tils I, as I have arranged them, they 
€0 ibi to display Johnson's real character 
pi :; 1 t ange compound of great 
, V ik and rd prejudices^ strong, but 

ul devoti ^lerant fierceness; com- 

>nate ence, and corroding envy* I 

fearful t t Mr Boswell's personal attach- 
would I e iipled to throw in those dark 
8 tn commands should be employ 

the Johnsonian portrait ; but these 
s \ i coi ibly dissipated by the style of 

ll's ac] ^ledgments for the materials 
d sent for the perfect impartiality 

* ABnding to a bnnoroiB descriptioii of hoBelf id one of 
tier letters. 
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with which I hud spoken of J i t vi 
feults. He desires I will h 

I made at the time of that, f 

tremendous* conversation nt £ fu, 1 
and him, on di9 subject ot . Tt. fi 

mencing quaker. BosweU hi i oft 
me, with regret^ over the : * f 

and unchristian violence of 1 i »1 | 
looks impartial beyond my t 

me to arrange it. I had < litti to i liti 
tirst collection, from my h 

Boswell would insert it in I i ' the C 

Time may have worn away those ec 
lines of bigot fierceness fr< t in 

biographer, and the hand of ic 
firm enough to resolve upon 

O ! yes, as you observe, i ful were 
rors which attended poor JohmM i 
His religion was certainly not of tl 
which sheds comfort on the A Jdv. 

believe his faith was sincere, i i ^ 
not fail to reproach his heart, wh 
with pride, envy, ^and hatred, tl b 

course of his existence But re oua 'fee 

* Mr BotweU Ins strangely mutilated, alwidged, «id c 
the minutes sent him of this conversatknu Xhe r«ada 
find them ^itliiiiUy giren hi a letter ftnilMr on, add 
Mn Mompessoo, and dated December 31, 1785. 
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yoVL lay so great a streds, was not the desi- 

in Johnson's Tirtue. He was no cold 

I ; it was obedience^ meekness^ iind uni- 

1 oience^ whose absence from his heart, 

iven away by the turbulent fierceness and jea- 

sy of his unbridled passions, filled with so much 

or the darkness of die grave. Those glowing 

itions in religion, which are termed enthu- 

1, cannot be rationally considered as a test of 

truth. Every reUgson has had its martyrs. I 

*ily believe Johnson would have stood that trial 

>r a system to whose precepts he yet disdained 

> bend his proud and stubborn heart. How dif- 

int from hb was the death'^bed of that sweet 

[cellence, whom he abused at Dilly-s, by the 

^ofthe " odious w^ichT ^^^^.^^"^'^''^ 

Those were shockmg suicides which you men- 

d. Alas! Aat vice increases. Infidelity, 

rule, and extravagance are its general sources; 

why an atheist, who groans not under the op- 

3n of poverty ^d pain^ shoitld prefer amii^ 

yh to existence, it is difBcult to guess. £n- 

i, whatever discontent it may create, would, 

should suppose, be inconsistent with that de- 

ree of stimulus which subdues the natural love 

t life, even where it has nothing new or interest- 

ig to present. Next to genuine piety, the love 

f science is die beat preservative against human 

VOL. I. D 
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misery. Where it exists, novel id 

objects can never be wanting to 
est summer day. You and I may ex ri 
sery, my friend, but we shall never fi 
of the mental torpedo. 
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Court Dewbs^ Esq *. 

March SO, USS 

Yes, my dear Sir, our gr Laureat is 
a critic, who, if not unex< i ibly 

does infinite honour to a profi on 
many disgrace. His illustrati< ] [ de 
are generally the result of a penet 
and a refined taste, united with a 1 jr, 
and fortunate study of the poetic t. Thif 
mirable work, his edition of Milt< s Ju 
Poems, with that great mass of fi ci 
contained in the notes, ought to recal 
uions of the public from the anarchy o \ 



* Now deceased. He resided at Webboorn, near 
upon-Avon ;--« refined gentleman and an eatcel 
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tj e been thrown concerning the claims of 

poets^ by the misleading sophistry of 

>n in his Lives^ and by the fastidious trash 

1 modem imitators. While the former per- 

and dazzle the ingenious^ the latter destroy 

srery thing like taste and feeling in the common 

reader. Thus is the science, and thus are its vo- 

auries, ^* fallen on evil days and evil tongues.'^ 

May the powers of Mr Warton clear the times 

Ton^ibeir darkness. 

'^^dmirable as this work is, it often carries the 

rge of imitation upon Milton vastly too far, 

sometimes to a ridiculous excess. Among 

ny real proofs which it brings, that-Comus 

quently imitates Fletcher's Faithful Shep- 

"dess, one cannot but smile when such charges 

. as the following are brought against 

eat I d : 

^ Caiist thou not teU me of a genUe pair."— ComiM. 

Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdess, 

^ A gentte pair have promised equal love." 

[r Warton adds, " other pet^ pilferings of the 

sort might be pointed out, which prove 

Lilton's familiarity with Fletcher's play." 

Now, if an author may be convicted of theft 

upon such evidences, it vnll be impossible for the 



y 
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most original genius to proAice ti 

lines, that shall not be equally ez; iridi 

ton'sy in this instance, to the i ge of 

I thought of the mote and 

Mr Warton observing — that ** IM s 

Hiou, * clad in complete steel/ i ed 

been borrowed from Hamlet ;** — t " critic 

shew their reading by quoti k '; 1 

was merely an expression, in c 

signify being armed from head to foot.'' 

Now, certainly, '' clad in a i ete 
more striking arrangement of wor , : d h 
more probability of having i »rrc 
Shakespeare, than that the i iple 1 i 
prcssion, '^ gentle pair,'' shoul have been 
from Fletcher. 

When passages from various \vriter8 i 
each other, we impute such resemblance, i 
ing to the degree of its strength^ either to < 
dencc, imitation, or plagiarism. £ven t 1 
critics, as Mr Warton evinces in his own < 
are too apt to charge ideas and expressionfl 
imitatiou and theft, which might fairly be 
posed to result from a coincidence. 

However, if Mr Warton be too pn to I 
lieve that the rich and plenteous imagi 
Milton was perpetually stooping* to g 
others, he has fully convicted Pope of *' ; 
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Ung over his Eloisa with epithets and phrases of 
new form and sounds pilfered from Comus apd II 
Penseroso : 

** And storied windoyfE, richly digkt. 
Casting a dim religions light.** — II Pen. 

^ And the dim windows shed a solemn light." — Elo. to A. 

^ By grots and caverns, shagg'd witb horrid shade.'*— Comics. 

^ Ye grots and cayeniSy shaggM with horrid thorn V^-^Eloisa, 

ith other instances as flagrant. Here, indeed^ 

likeness too strong to be the offspring of coin- 
I nee ; and, indeed, it is often so in many of 

[ilton's passages. Mr Waiton demonstrates,, 
that the general plan of L' Allegro, II Penseroso, 
was suggested to Milton by a now-forgotten work 
of one Burton. Curious is the exan;iinatiou of 
those rough materials of Burton's, upon which 
Milton has built such a beauteous edifice. 

Mr Warton's two last notes on L' Allegro, II 
Penseroso^ are some of the most exquisite writ- 
ing I ever beheld ; and the last sentence but one 
in his preface, is of the sublimest species that ora- 
tory has been known to produce. I read them 
with the same thrill of delight, that the poetry on 
which they comment inspires ; but by what mi- 
racle of misconception is it^ that he pronounces 
Milton to have had a bad ear ! ! 
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Nothing can be more just than Mr V 
observation that, '' in readiog vene, it is I 
rest on a general ideai resultii^ ft tfae^ 
M'hen that idea is sufficiently seen, to » 

the precise meaning of parts.** T \ 
I thinky have extended this rule to every ^ 
imagination^ whether in verse or % 

I am charmed with that i 
faucy^ the pretended Continua n of Dr Jd 
80ii's Criticism on the Poems of Gray *. I hope 
will be generally read, exposing, as it es, 
exact imitatiouy the absurd, yet e 

try, of that arrogant decider. It f » ni 
possibility of dissecting so minutely id 
images of one of the most perfect 
written^ tlie Elegy in a Church-yard, al 
persuade us that its excellence is not > 

No, indeed, my conviction of the h^ "i p 
merit of Mr Sargent's dramatic poem, t Woct 
has lost none of its ardour. Mr Hayley sitii 
the worthy rival of Milton's Comus. Pei I 
do not rate its claim quite so high ; but I pL i 
on a level with Mason's Caractacus. Judge, 
if I can subscribe to your friend's opinion, i it 
does not rise above mediocrity . — Why is it t 
people of fine understanding, and general accu 

* Written by the very learned and ingemous ptolaw 
Young of C^gow. 
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taste, are so often blind to the irradiations of 
lius, on its first emerging I — but let me reflect 

the sweet effusions of Milton's juvenile 
irs, the Lycidas, Comus, UAUegro, U Pense- 
Of &c. sunk| on their first appearance, into 

oblivion out of which they did not emerge 
seventy years. Are the following passages 

the Mine of moderate beauty only ? * 



'** Tis now thr^e months 



Since, on this pendmt Tault, with trembling liand, 

I etch'd the sad memorial of my name, 

And on its sparry arehitraye began 

To chronicle each day of growing woe." 



-^ When thoa shalt inhale 



The breezy air, and with a thirst as keen 
As the parch'd Arab feels on Nnbia*^ sands. 
Drink the refreshing stream of living light, 
Thy sonl-felt ectasy shall I partake 
Mid this abhorred priTation." 

** Stem was his brow, and dark. — As on his feet 
They Inmnd the cramping irons, he smiPd in scorn. 
With more than carious thought he seem'd to view. 
And measore all my form." 



-^ Sooner cooMU thou bid 



The floret, that o'er-hangs the stream, and feeds 
On its pure essence, live in these dank caves. 
Than plant trae friendship m our alien hearts. 
'Tis but the trail of bndded sparks, that fly 
In quick succeaiion frvm the whirling flints. 
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Ami stricken steel -, for. In thn — liow 
Such dense, and tulphiiroiii fbaMs eslaley li tnvii'V 
By lighted tordi, would instant fire tbe mr^ 
And wrap tbe caverns in conti nn ong bltae." 

JmUomm awdehig m ike €)mverm* 
•** See, from yon cng she bendsy 



And ItAs her drowsy lids, that hanif like cloods 
Over the brimming ocean, wlien ttieann 
First peeps froas tiM bloe wave.** 






" And caiist thou then, thou poor affliGted creatnc^ 
Root from thine heart the seme of crawdk^ wnm 
Long days of hope defen'd, and nigihta of wee| 
Witli all the aches, and sick'oings of the a 
Canst thou forget these pungi^ and on a at 
Waste generous comfort?** 

** When I behold thee 



£nviron*d by dim forms, pent in the ^oom 
Of these abmpt, unorganised cayernsy 
Mid fiiTce vicissitudes of heat, and cold, * 

And sublimated vapours, thy meek carriage 
Schools me to patience.** 

'< Scarce can I pierce the air with labouring €ye» 
Such misty darkness reigns ^— yet^ near yon rock, 
Where drops the lingering stream^ a fbnn I aee 
That rests incumbent on a wrenching mattock. 
And seems entnmc*d in melancholy tfaong^" 

-'' Haat thou not sat 



Motionless, while he delv*d the rifted ro^? 
Or, when he sunk beneath the sultry toil. 
Brought the cool beverage, and, with gentle hand, 



1 
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WipM from his pallid firont feint nature's denv ?— 
Then, as he slept, hast thon not stol'n toiieards him. 
And linng in silent gaze o*er his wan dieek, 
That on the chill stone rested P' 



"** I fiun would do so, 



And ever an my prayers remember patience ; 
For hope: of better dajrs attends thCgood^ 
And virtne, like the wild-bee, can extract, 
E'eii Irom llie bitter plant, adversity. 
Sweet food to cheer the spirit." 

Cannot this plenitude of beautiful sentiment, 
ry, and description, induce men of taste 
limously to decree the palm of distinguished 
IS to their author ? For my part, I am more 
id more charmed with the Mine, though I hint- 
to Mr Hayley, that I thought it had some flat 
«ches, and several needlessly inharmonious lines; 
that it might have been more pathetic ; and that the 
language of Conrad had too much purity and ten- 
ness for his licentious character, his villainous 
IS, the murky scene, and unprotected situa- 
1 of her whom he endeavours to seduce. 

The first speech in blank verse of the Gnome 
is perfectly Miltonic ; and I scarce know heroic 
rhymes more snblime than the ensuing : — 

^ Of hoary fens exalt Ihe stagnant breath, 
And limd the paHUig ipde with phigaes and death I 
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Thro* yeDiiig gnlft 

Or curl the lOMOg pool wiib fioj 

Bid flaning cataurMis nmnd V< 

Bid HecU thoader tlno* ii 

From CotopMcTB heigkti the dcii^^ po«^ 

And mcll a tbuMMid wialert' ftoBtiu Am I 

Benealh tbe inaiD ex|«iMife vapowB nriH^ 

Aim! with metallic emben feed the hlm^ 

Till tbe Mack Tortes of the water boih^ 

And Ocean wondcn at bit oew-fimi'd Ueir 



But pcrliaps I ought to b^ your 

thus drenching you perforce with H 

dewsy springing up at Lavi i ^ the a o 

other bard of Sussex, the ei »ua f a 

celebrated Hayley. My v 
jccty and the midnight clock uck in 

Adieu ! 
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llev. T. S. Whalley, then on the Contio 

Lich/ield, JprU 7, 1785. 

Slrely^ dear friend, you do not i^ i 
yourself upon the subject of literary . ^ 
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)me posthumous ; since^ however im- 
lable it may be, that its blaze,, or its cessation, 
' be an object of attention to the beatified 
whose exertions, while on earth, had pro- 
it ; so far, at least, an object of attention as 
or gratifying vanity or ambition ; yet, 
re retain any consciousness of what passed, and 
s on earth, when ourselves have soared 
I e it, the consciousness of being remembered 
^ ^m and honour by oiu* fellow-creatures on 
>re of virtuous compositions, will probably 
e a source of delight, worthy to be admitted 
the number of angelic gratifications. Grate- 
to the purest nature must be the conscious- 
that we had employed the talents committed 
our cultivation, in alleviating sonow and care 
our low creatures, by compositions that sof- 
r e, and exalt the human mind ; that 
its gentleness, and strengthen its virtue. 
I 'e surely can be no degradation of angelic 
ty, in the belief that it will have pleasure in 
eiving that the fruits of its earthly industry 
C4 inue to inspire virtuous pleasure through pas- 
generations. That charming poem, Edwy 
i £dilda, so justly styled, by the Monthly Re- 
Nf a domestic epic poem, is eminently calcu- 
1 to improve and delight the mind of youth ; 
I repeat my exhortations^ that you will re- 
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publisli it with its new termination, so 
coiisoiiant to poetic justice, and the gratiii 
of the reader. 

You quote Madam Genlis. Do you i 
ject to iier system concerning the choice of 
for young people i She wishes that i 1 1 
first-rate excellence should be withheld f 
youthy during those fresh and vivid jei , 
the perceptions are in their first poig tcy. 

I differ from her totally. Whatei - i 
put into the hands of sensible inge i i j 
|>eopley between the age of twelve a < a 
will^ I am convinced, fix their taste r 
A work of mediocrity^ if it is in any ee 

resting, will, during that lively interval, i 
more delight, than can be produced by compofr - 
tions of a far higher class, when the first fine ed^ 
of the feelings is taken off. The mind always ac- 
quires a fond predilection for that species of I 
writing which had bonie away the early fruits of 
its ripening sensibilities. It is tharefore of Ae 
utmost importance to the future strength of intel- 
lect, tliat the literary taste in opening youth be set 
high. 

What a treasure is your last letter ! How com- 
pletely does it place us in scenery so inevitably 
dear to a poetic imi^ination ! As late you shew- 
ed me the calm, so now you make me see the 
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swoln and agitated waters of Vaucluse ; and each 
are alike interesting. Ah! those cypresses! — what 
striking memorials I The detestable portraits of 
Petrarch and Laura, in the Castle of Sommane, 
ought to make people, whose personal represen- 
tation is likely to interest generations yet unborn, 
careful how they leave behind them disagreeable 
pictures, which must hereafter disappoint the 
anxious gazer, and outrage his iniaginatibn, by 
forcing upon it an idea uncongenial to his pre- 
conceptions, and destructive of their enthuisiasm.* 
The winter has been, with us, very long and 
severe. A sharp, gloomy, and steril frost, attend- 
ed with frequent storms of snb"^, ev6n yet 

^ Chills our pale moms, and bids the drirlDg sleet 
Deform our days ddigfatless." 

By this time, it is broad and sultry summer widi 
you. I know how much you luxuriate in glow- 
ing suns, and I hope you enjoy them on your 
classic plains of Petrai'chian consecration. But 
I had much rather you were, at this instant, rub- 
bing your hands over an English fire, and breath- 
ing phillipics on our wayward and disappointing 
climate. 
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LETTER XIV. 

William Hatlbt, Esq. 

Udjfidd, April 10, H 

Health is become to me a veiy rwofouitB 
mistress. ^Fhe exercise she exacts most incov^ 
ntently abridges ray epistolary leisure. 

Mr Boswell lately passed a few days in 1 
field. 1 did not find him quite so crandid » 
genuoiis on the subject of Johnson, as I had i i 
from the style of his letters. He affected to 
tinguishy in the despot's fovour, between 
and literary jealousy. I maintained, that it i 
sophistic distinction, without a real diffei 
Mr Boswell urged the unlikelihood that he, 
had established his own fiime on other gn 
than tliat of poetry, should envy poetic re] 
tiou, especially where it was posthumous ; 
seemed to believe that his injustice to Milt 
Prior, Gray, Collins, 8cc. proceeded from re 
want of taste for the higher orders of verse, 
judgment being too rigidly severe to relish die 
thusiaams of imagination. 
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Affection is apt to start from the impartiality 
of calling faults by dieir proper names. Mr 
Boswell soon after^ unawares^ observed that John- 
8on had been galled by David Garrick's instant 
8UccesS| and long eclat^ who had set sail with 
himself on the sea of public life ; that he took 
an aversion to him on that account ; that it was a 
little cruel in the great man not once to name 
David Garrick in his preface to Shakespeare ! and 
base, said I, as well as unkind. Garrick ! who 
had restored that transcendent author to the taste 
of the public, after it had recreantly and long re- 
ceded from him ; especially a^ this restorer had 
been the companion of his youth. He was gal- 
led by Garrick's prosperity, rejoined Mr Boswell. 
Ah ! said I, you now, unawares, cede to my po- 
sition. If the author of th^ Rambler could stoop 
to envy a player, for the hasty splendour of a re- 
putation, which, compared to his own, however 
that might, for some time, be hid in the night of 
obscurity, must, in the end, prove as the meteor 
of an hour to the permanent light of the sun, it 
cannot be doubted, but his injustice to Milton, 
Gray, Collins, Prior, 8u:. proceeding from the 
same cause, produced that levelling system of 
criticism, ** which lifts the mean, and lays the 
mighty low." Mr BoswelFs comment upon tliis 
observation was, that dissenting shake of the head. 
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to which folk lire reduced, when they will mtl 
convincedi yet find tlieir stores of defauec 
haiisted. 

Mr B. confessed his ides dwt J< 
Roman Catholic in his heart. — ^I I e 
said he, uniformly defend the o e 

that dark bigot. Queen Maiy. 

Warton's Milton, Mr Hsyley ! — ^I n 
are charmed with it. But he i Ij 

the reflections which result fin n 

that the Lycidas, Comus, and II P^ % 
Sonnets, in short, all the juvenile works d 
immortal poet, remained m oUivh I b 

years after the Paradise Lost hi i It 

proves the absolute incompetence of the | 
to discern and estimate the claims of genius, 
by the slow accumulation of the suflfrsge of I 
dred talents, it is taught their value. If^ as I b^ 
gin to fear, from what two men of talents, ifk 
ought to know better, say of the Mine, that fitf 
dramatic poem should sink, for some time, be- 
neath tlie fastidioi^s coldness of modem crhi- 
cism, we may address its author in the words of 
his great model, — 

^ So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed. 
Bat yet, anon, exalts his drooping head; 
New tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning aky. 
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liETTER XV. 

MjiEts Brooke ^» 

Idctfidd, Jpfil £1, 1785. 

* I SFIQSE whslt yon lell me of our good 

Dimsdide's illness } and am a feltow-siifferer 

bim, from a frequent and oppressiTc {>am lit 

jT stcmiatb^ and shortness of breatlu It has 

e me seem of kte to neglect many of my cor-^ 

] londente. 

It is wi^ regret that I bear yoo say we are 
not likely soon to see Miother charmii^ work of 
yottrs. I pity you iot the barasmg number of 
those complex circumstances^ which force mtc> 
exertion the energies of your spirit^ without the 
power to interest yonr affections^ or awaken your 
imagination. 

^ What needs a mmd-QIimuuM breasf fiur tbose^ 
Heart-meliiog tbou^s^ or fancy like the auu^** 

* Anther of Lady JoBa MandeviUe^ Emiiy Montagae^ &r. 
She generally resided with an aimt ia lichfidd^ and was a 
near relative of Dr Brooke^ vector of BirmiiigfaaiD^ tiie fiicKi 
and eonlciaporary of Dr Johmon. 

vol.. 1. K 
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There is no parodying a Milt i 

out speaking of the late litn 7 tr e, 

Warton's edition of Milton's le poenu. 

critical notes have all the el [ 3 id 

of Johnson, without his y. J< m toU 
once, ** he would hang a di t n ] 

das twice." " What, then," t^ ied I, << 
come of me, who can say it by rt; 
often repeat it to myself, with di • 1 

grows by what it feeds upon f * " I • ; 
the growler, '^ in a surfeit of 1 ^^ 

'^Thus it was, that the wit and vh 1 

uess of the stupendous creature »re 
8tonn, every barrier which reason atte ited 
rear against his injustice. The injiuy tJ 
justice lias done to the claims of geuius, and 
taste for its effusions, is irreparable. You, 
dear Madam, I am assured, have senae to perce 
and generosity to deplore its conse^juences. 
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LETTER XVI. 

* Court Dewes^ Esq. 

Lichfield, May 27, 1785; 

No, no, my ever esteemed friend, I cannot be-* 
re that Mr Hayle/s friendship for Mr Sargent 
ws him unexisting poetic beauties in that 
ntleman's fine dramatic poem, the Mine; be-^ 
yi e I am perfectly sure that personal regard or 
ke never raises in my own brain the illusions 
prejudice for or against a literary composition. 
[t is true, where I know that a brilliant or su- 
blime work has proceeded from a hand I love, that 
consciousness increases the delight I feel in ex- 
imining its features; but the delight must first 
spring from the merit of the author, not that of 
lie man. 

I love Mrs K r, think her letters and con- 
versation abound with genius ; yet I cannot ad- 
nire her verses. Dr Johnson's character and 
nanners always excited much more of my indig- 
lation than esteem, yet do I continually shed tears 
)f rapture over such of his writings as are free 
rom the envious taint of his disposition. My 
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personal knowledge of Mr I 
\%'erc personal knowle s apt to e 

but if the Mine lot, u o t ! v tie, a < 
sition of very cc en ,1 

wholly mistaken the na i of poetiy. 
observed to its author, t m of 

the dialogues had a certain n s whid 

disgust the fastidiousness of mo rn t , it 
curious that he accounts for this n g hm 
ly as you do for the many in mi i i 

Comus^ wliich I am very certi e ire 

and more frequent tiian in the Mi i. lie 
being of much the same length, if die 
judged rights as you say he did, to set off, hycat 
trasty the more melodious passages, the lii 

justified in following his example. Mr 
tells me, that it was his choice to n ve 
lawn by 8onie inequalities, though w 

not to introduce into it the asperities of S 
Hengc. 

The Cri'ical Ileview does justice to the 
dour of Mr Sargent's poem. Its strictur u 
it breathe a poetic sensibility far more th; i 
with those cold gentlefolk, the public critics, 
of nice and just discrimination rarely fowid « 
their pages. 

I declare to you, my dear Sir, that I am 
astoni^ment how you can endure my poeti;^ i 
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A work, ^ I holds the light of genius 

fur >ve , A e of its great essentials, 

me to you very warmly for shewing 

t of my epithet swart for a sun- 

u M d by the '^ swart star'' of Milton, I 

< I • other idea but that of sultriness 

the word, nor once jeflected that, in using it 

for noon-day hea,ts, I imputed the effect to the 

cause. I altered swart into Jierce in the copy I 

intend for my miscellany, the instant I had read 

jour last letter. Be assured I shall always receive 

your observations upon any thing I write with the 

cheerful gratitude, and endeavour to avail 

If of jthem. Never yet have I felt the slightest 

: ticti e to kiss the rod of friendly criticisnx. 

T are strat^e mistakes of press in my pane^ 

ric sonnet on the Mine, which I sent to the 

u man's Magazine. . <^f 

So we have lost the poet laureat. I always 
thoi^ht Mr Whitehead's abilities to oconsiderable 
for that ibyming drudgery ; and now a yet greats* 
bard undertakes the labouring oar of the boat 
which is to row our Monarch over one of the 
Pierian rivers. 

Our concerts this winter have been very de- 
lightful. Mr Saville's songs are always exquisite ; 
ind his fair pensive Philomel improves in every 
exertion. Attending frequently to Mr Saville'^ 
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maimer of instruct I e : m 

is new to her, it is c i to o orve 
nice touches musical expr i 
necessar}' a feeling heart, and e^ n 

enable a professor to teach his to 

elegance, imtlios, and grace. A 
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DrS- 



Lichfield, June 7, 1785. 

That poetic criticism had been oo muchjotf 
study, 1 (lid not indeed know till I learnt it fron 
your last letter. It was my idea, that the BOie 
important sciences had left you little time for tk 
muses. Suffer me to observe, that was tk 
highest compliment I could pay to the understand- 
ing of any man, who considers Mr • as t 

feeble poet. 

The misunderstood observation of Horace, — 

^^ Not to admire is all the art I know, 
To make meu h»ppj or to keep them so," 
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Ins tinade thousands ficistidious, inducing them to^ 
fimcy such cold temperament a proof of wisdom 
mA philosophy ; but it is impossible Horace 
could stupidly assert, that insensibility to excel- 
^^ lence was the means of happiness. By the word 
adimre, he meant zxxmder, ^' We ought not to 
wonder or be astonished at any of the events in 
life." His axiom can extend no farther in all 
common sense. Our English poets have used adr 
mire as synonymous to astonish. After Mac- 
beth's repeated starting from the banquet, his wife 
exclaims — 

^ Yoa have dispIacM the mirth, broke the good meetiiig 
WjSii mofit admir'd disorder^** 

Misapprehension of the Horatian maxim has de<- 
stroyed the powers of just criticism in coimtless 
minds, who might otherwise, perhaps, wishing to 
obtain a taste for classical excellence, have aCf- 
complished that desire, by indulging the habits of 
pleased attention to every various grace and 
beauty in poetic science. 

The line you quote from Pope, about pure de- 
scription holdii^ the place of sense, has occasion- 
ed niunbers, upon whom Nature never meant to 
inflict such an infirmity, affect, and in time ac? 
quire, blindness to the charms of poetic unagery. 
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and poetic bncbcape. 

ahioiUy the Seaaoiw, are alaMiit wkd^y deiof' 

five; yet know I not anjr poetry nave afA 

of exalting the inMginitio^ nad rrpapdinf* 

heart. 

As for yoar dislike to unperfact AjwaoBf iHii 
you would not allow, except in pacmget iM 
express conflicting emotions, I will vieiitMelD» 
sert, that, in genera), whoever looks on podQ 
with the painter's eye, will find hinaself as HA 
disposed to quarrel with his aiitkor for an is^ 
feet rhyme in a passage of scenic descriptioBy * 
in one that conveys the struggles of impaasionedit 
fection. AU our best writers oontinunllj giietf 
precedents for their usage. A poet wiU lo>s 
much more on the side of sense, and gprace of ei" 
pression, than he will gain on the aide of 
by narrowing his scale of rhymes in the 
imaginary perfection, which, when attaiiied, ckfi 
the very ear by its sameness. Pope, the most 
musical of all our bards, gives us the imperfect 
rhymes very lavishly in all his verses, and eqwJly 
in his picturesque as in his pathetic passageii 
Out of instances ianumerable, I shall select t 
few. 

^ Fint, rob*d ia wlnte the besnteoiif symph idoiei, 
Vith hesd ■ncorei'd, the cosmetic power^*! dw. 
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„ ^8cft9Mdiiigi»inclBlow8ler«tideainiy,'^&c 
■ '^'iUidsip^ with i^mphfiy their elemental tea^**&c. 

' ''^ late as I luifd the crystal wilds tsfau*, 
' In the dear aiinrarjofthynilmg star, 

I, mm/* ^ic* 

Mope qfihe Lctck. 

^ So ZembbTs focks, the heauteons work «f frosty 
. 8ise falgfain air, and fitter oa the 4;oast.** 
J Temf^'iif Fame* 

Ooe of die most musical of all his «veF*mu9i- 
4eal couplets iiiym«8 knpeffectly; sufficient proof 
that such unperfection does not of itself wound 
Ahe ear : observe it — 

^ Let softer strains i]14ate<l Hemy moDrOy 
And palms eternal Moorish round his •urn.** 

Windsor FweA. 

You jNTofess also an ayersioB to notes in poetry* 
in the extract I sent you from Dx Darwin's beau- 
tiful poem, yet un|Hiblished, the Botanic Garden, 
jou spurn the note concerning the vast variety of 
mosses, and call it pedantic, because it tells you 
what you already inow^ To me, and to thou- 
ssands, who may feel the poetic beauties of this 
work, the note is interesting and instructive* AU 
|K>etic allusions to facts, or to brandies of science^ 
jQot univiersallj Imowii^ demand notes* Mr Aikin, 
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ill Ills charmiDg treatisie i i of » 

tiiral libtory to poetry, ex at 1 to 

himself of philosophical ; but 

every allusion to modem pbiloso il pt 

quires a note to make it generally od 

minute explanation cannot, with f 
committed to verse. That note, lich ( 
science^ viho are sometimes apt to c aid 
ful guide, common tense, in their d t 
iiii|H'rtiiieut, superfluous, pedantic, bee a 
vehicle of much useful instruction, by g 
in<; the knowledge of many a curious t. Ci 
answerable and self-evident is the asserti 
those who understand a passage in which a 
cumstance, not universally known, is alluded to^ 
are absurd, if they stop themselves to ezami* 
that note which kindly explains it to the ks 
learned reader ; but to the scholar, where is 
inconvenience that it is there ? Does he gr 
its obliging him to turn over his leaf a few 
couds the sooner for die space it occupies ? 1 
is better that they, who have previously dind 
should see a banquet before them, than that 
hungry should want food. I have eaten, and am 
tisfied, says the selfish epicure; I hate the sight c 
this meat. Camiot you let it alone then, an 
give me leave to eat, who waut sustenance t 
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One excellence in Mr — • ^'s poetry, above 

Aat of other writers, is the light thrown by it, 
«nd by its valuable notes, upon various sciences. 
No person can be familiar with his writings, 
Vrithout acquiring from them a very competent 
fond of knowledge in history, biography, and in 
die elements of art and science. 

All you say on the subject of our friend's tern- 
' per, is, I must reluctantly acknowledge, but too 
, just ; yet, was his disposition so meliorated and il- 
lumed by the flattering prospects then playing 
before him in delusive vision, that the unalloyed 
pleasure his society gave me, obliterated from my 
memory all traces of that tetchy unprovoked 
spleen, which had often dashed our intimacy with 
bitterness. Your recent observations concerning 
its teasing influence, acted upon those traces like 
fire upon characters written with lemon juice. I 
sigh as they appear again before me, clouding and 
staining the lustre of fine talents, and many ex- 
cellent qualities. Ah ! pity that they ever ex- 
isted, 

. ^< To qoarrel with the noblest grace he owns,, 
And put it to the foil ! " 

Let us all take- warning, and correct our acids 
sind sub-acids of every sort. 
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LETTER XVIIL 

To Miss Hblbk Wiluaks. 

Lkhfidd, Aug. 25, 1785^ 

I ^'EiTE to you, d He i, 
of those feminine p v i neo 

precede the design of ling i 

ti val at M anchester, wl e ley dn li 

thunder, Mara exhibit vocal rles, 

is much more to tiie genuine lovers of 
pathos and energy, our friend Saville i« to o 
the Messiah, and take all the principal 
contra-tenor songs. He unites poetic ti , 
the vivid emotions of a feeling heart, i i of 
bigh and kindling spirit, to a rich, exte e, 
powerful voice, and the most perfect Jmowli 
of his science. It is the former whicb c » 
with uaerring power, the energy and pathos of hii 
expression. Others sing with as much, periupi 
more musical foncy, and artful elegance ; but 
he alone, of all his bi-ethren of the lyre, sings 
with impulses congenial to those with which Mil^ 
ton wrote and titandel composed, though he never 
aims to dazzle or astonish his audience. 
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'^ I long to see your poetic spectres, whose mcmriK 
liil habSiments will, I am sure, be woven by the 
lumd of genius. 

The dear bard has been so good as to send tne 
Boyd's translation of Dante into English verse* 
Appearing after Mr Hayle/s version of the three 
first cantos of the Inferno, it suffers by a conipa<» 
jrison with their matchless excellence ; yet, even 
had he condescended to lead us through the long 
sliccession of fiery furnaces, the result must have 
Ibeen a certain weary horror, of which we grow 
impatient. The Dantean Angel of Vengeance is 
ibabolically insatiable ;* and this seems to me the 
sum and substance of his inflictions, — 

• 

Immene bim in that boilmg tide, 

Then on yon gridiron bom him ; 
And, broilM for ages on one side,, 

I prkhee, devil, tarn him. 

The last letters I received from Mr and Mrs 
Whalley, were written from their summer retreat, 
in the neighbourhood of Vaucluse, seven miles 
ft'om Avignon. Their villa commanded a view 
of what appears like an immense park, graced 
with the shade of innumerable mulberry trees* 
Beyond the considerable extent of open ground, 
various landscapes present themselves^ rich an 
chateaus, villages, and ruins, while the Alps of 
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Dauphin^ fonn as mi 

the scene. Mr V sy i 

their little green drawi ro p km* i 

are curtained with fi ;e . i . grow i 

planes, elms, and flov lii u ] i 

irregular trunks of the trees,. 

brauches, arc seen the pure v en of t 

They arc perfectly azure, a I »w 

yards distant from this rdm 

lliink, dear Miss Williams, »w c 

ness of this river s poebc co ec . fay A* 

trarch, must enhance the d< whidi 

kindred spirit of Mr Whalley | 1 < 

as they \%aiidercd by this villa. He tells me, 1 

to complete the magic of the scene, t 

grove was tlie mansion of nightingalea;, icky 

when he wrote, were in full song. 

Many English families of rank, residii^ fori 
time at Avignon, followed our friend's example^ 
and formed a sort of colony in the muse-hallowed 
scene ; pleased with the idea of passing a sum- 
mer in the vicuiity of that immortal fountain and 
valley, which had witne9scd the beauty of LaurSt 
and heard the songs of Petrarch, 

** That spread tlie fame of bis disastrous love.*' 
Adieu ! 
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LETTER XIX. 
To Mrs G 



LicJifieldy Aug. 27, 1785. 

,JBe assured, dear Madam, it M^as with no cold 

diat 1 listened to Dr B , when he talk- 

ed to me of the obligations which Lord H 

acknowledged to the valour and conduct of your 
gallant brother-in-law. Yet, had my spirit still 
more fervently hailed a theme so welcome, but 
for the consciousness, which your late letters have 
inspired, that this distinguished supporter of our 
naval glory was less sensible than he ought to be 
of your merit, and of those tender and constant 
attentions, with which your high-strung esteem 
impels you to honour him. 

Will you, however, forgive me, tf I observe, 
that, as his virtues are cast in a sterner mould 
than yours, the effusions of so poignant a sensibi- 
lity may probably not only be incomprehensible, 
perhaps they are displeasing. Do they not seem 
a tacit reproof to his own colder temperament ? 
They may perhaps more induce him to question 
the sincerity of your regard, than to tell himself 
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that he is ungrateful. Hi 
proud ones ; and pride < 

of incessant obligation. Affec ! ail 

is the only coin in which t « ht t 
repay our debts to that aSec i 

stratcd for us. Where m 

on inevitable insol ry, ( I : nobk 

observe, without 1 n of 

creasing by hourly ao lU t 

Since you hint to , that yo o 

rather oppressed th; g Bed by t i 
extreme of so much i ent venci I 

wish you to avoid letti him perceive 
that you would demonstrate only i i i 
it as he can hope to equal and reti u We 
rein in our enthusiasms towarda t i K 

not themselves enthusiasts, lest the wa i 
ous heart defeat, by its excess, ita it 

poses. 

1 cannot doubt your having been infinildf 
amused by Mr Boswell's tour. The geaitd 
style is somewhat too careless, and its egotisia U 
ridiculed ; but surely to the cold-hearted and £■* 
tidious reader only, will it seem ridiculoiuk Tbe 
slip-shod style is richly compensated by the pal- 
pable fidelity of the interesting anecdotes ; the 
egotism, by that good humoured ingenuousoetf 
with which it is given, and by ita unwapectiBg 
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te in the candour of the reader. The 
dents, and characteristic traits oft this valuable 
work, grapple our attention perforce. How 
rly our imagination is impressed when the 
e Being is presented to it stalking, like a 
Greei ud bear, over the barren Hebrides, roam- 
round the black rocks, and lonely coasts, in a 

lall boat, on rough seas, and saluting Flora 
] acdonald in the Isle of Sky ! 

When shall I have the happiness to salute you 
and Mr G at Lichfield ? You have allow- 
ed of an hope so agreeable, but the hour of reali- 
zktion is long delayed. Come, and persuade the 
gallant ^' chief of the stormy seas,'' to make your 
party a trio. We will see if we cannot teach him 
to associate with the adventurous spirit of ancient 
chivalry, that high value of female esteem, which, 
in purer and happier times, was its ins^arable 
companion. 

We shall soon, I trust, meet at Manchest^, 
hear the voUies of the abbey drums, see Mara ex* 
hibit ballooning vocaliti^ lind out* friend do the 
noblest justice to the inspirations of Handet. 
Some spirit, friendly to the juster conceptiomujof 
the art, early in life whispered Savi|le, 

^ Ah friend ! to dazde let the vam design, 

To raise the heart, and tonch the sonl, be thine.** 

VOL. I, P 
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I am sure you will agree widi me, that the ji 
cikiouH admonition was not bremtlied in wn. 



LETTER XX. 
To Mrs Cotton. 

lichfield, Oct. 27, 1785. 

It is longer, I believe^ than we both iriA 
since we heard from each other. I hope 
summer has passed pleasantly witli you as \ 
myself. The graceful and eloquent Mi Wo* 
ton being my guest, inspirited, by her 8o< y, 
sultry days. We went together to a 
music-meeting at Manchester last month, whoCr 
amidst the collected musical strength of the 1 
dom, Mara and Saville had the leading parts, 
filled them to the high delight of their auditoft 
Sophia and myself joined a very agreeable party 

fr^ Derbyshire, Mr and Mrs G , and a 

pleasing young lady, her friend, aud Mr G ^'s 

brother, a sea-officer, of distinguished bravery and 
skill in his profession. My poor fadier has been 
very ill since our return, but is now recovei^. 
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r Mrs G is a very singular, but very charm- 
being. Her figure has uncommon elegance : 
it is more the result of native grace than of 
3n. Her complexion brimette^ivithout bloom; 
T are her features regular, but perfectly femi- 
1 f and v^y attractive. Nothing can be more 
tifiil Uian her black eyes. They are exactly 
t se of Fatlma, as described by Lady M. W. 
M< igue in her letters ; have that len^h, hori- 
24 ly, which always gives languishing sweet* 

Mrs G ^*8 eyes speak a thousand soft 

ctionate meanings through the dark fringe 
which encircles them. 

This lady was married quite a girl to Mr G , 

more than old enough to have been her father. 
He is a gentleman of large fortune, light and 
alert in his figure, devoted to the sports of the 
field, without neglecting the treasiu'es of his li- 
brary ; friendly and hospitable, with a great deal 
of that dry sarcastic, and, as Sterne calls it, sub-acid 
humour, which forms a diverting contrast, to the 
pensive, impassioned, perhaps romantic, enthusi- 
asm of his lady's character. 

I have been told it was his marriage stipula- 
tion that she should be content to live wholly in 
the country, without requesting to go to Bath or 
London. In all other respects, he is the most 
indulgent of husbands, animating her retirement 
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with that libend welcome, t: i r i 
both aexes, always find to 1 e, i 

plenteous aiid epicurean JJm tl 

tally among the Awikn, 
beneath their umbrage, pro 

tics of a warm heart, and vi' i u 

reads a great deal ; but I »u su ne 
writuigs of fancy. loua, d mi to 

the best of everybody, t aha sa her finn 
of both sexes, into the resembh e of all 
read of refined, amiable, and exalted. I 

where others would esteem, Mrs G • v* 

where others would admire, Mm G w> 

Heroes have ever been her idols ; t 

of a country gentleman is not t e 

heroes are often found. The | lantiy of k 

brother-in-law, Captain G ^'a a act, 

nourabic mention made of it in : public 
and in the world, had prepared ! lovely 
to glory, to deify him in her ii i who! 

it had pictured a Caesar, an A ic 

But, from the native unvan d as oi 

his person, character, and manners, de 

sired nor understood what it was to i I. I b; 
a fine young lady, on the score of that tried fa 
lour, which, whatever high reputation it had ol? 
tained, his honest heart, a stranger to aelf-valnii^ 
presumption, considered not as constitnting an; 
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to marked distinction. He was, in all like- 
od, unaccustomed to receive it from the fair 
ia of our sex, in these anti-chivalry times, in 
I an elegant cold-hearted lounger of fa- 
n excites attentions they virould not dream of 
»wiiig upon the brave veteran, who had not 
iccustomed to entwine the myrtle with his 
bIs. 
] fore I had ever seen this gentleman, Mrs 
G — -r-'s letters had in such sortmenfioned him, as, 
ib spite of my consciousness of the .leafrgold she 
19 wont to spread >over her favourite characters, 
taught me to expect attractions dangerous to the 
peace of ayoung woman nuMried to her grandfo- 
dier. Nor wa» I sony to find the fair enthusiast 
complaining diat her exalted brotfarer, as she called 
Irimi, repaid her revering affection with cold ne- 
glect. 

You will conclude me not a little internally di- 
terted, when X beheld in this £uicied Alexander, 
a somewhat coarsely, large, and hard-featiired 
man, looking older, though he was not older than 
his brodier, 

<^ Full of odd oaths, and bearded like a pard." 

I was, however, comforted by the non-existence 
of that graceful dignity of form and address^ which 
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poncsseriy might hsve cxhibiti a fi m 

tnitt to die Mib-acids of our g] r. 

Still more was I diveited to see the ', 
boiuid ill the spells of her » 

gazing at the honest veteran, ; C 
grim upon her favourite n t, 
her solicitous dewy e; it m 

ofieiicling the majesty of r \ n i 

hy Uie intcnseness of t. 

The g<MMl Captain km »t what to « 

all this jKlmirhig veneration ; 1 o 

addressed her with jesting , 

though kind, she took for wi of r pect; 
neenied she rather pensively hu »li 
cd by the freedoms, not n calc to 

meridian of super-worldly r . '^ [ 

it, there's Madam f" — * Here, my |e i» 
too much honoured in your inq \* — *' V 
then, zoons ! come down stain ; t C (t 
Room will be full, and the devil a s 0I we 

get." 

Now, you must not suppose from all tliii» 

that Mrs G is weakly ridiculous. Her ud- 

ners, her language, though entirely unique in theie 
days, become her infinitely. There is a certain 
naivet6 in her elevations, which preserve them 
from appearing fustian. She tastes the beauties 
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rf every thii^ she reads "with discriminating fer* 
fcnr. Her observations often discover powers of 
und mnch above the level of the many who ri- 
licule that singularity, which has been the result 
rf seclusion, want of knowledge of the*- world, 
wd of judging of mankind from the representap 
aoos of the bard and the novelist. If her friends 
possess any ooe good quality, or pleasing accom- 
ilishmait, she assimilates their whole mind and 
nanners to her high standard of visionary excell- 
ence. 

Walking with her caro sposo in his gardens, ip 
our first acquaintance, we beheld the graceful mis- 
tress of the domain approaching us, with a group 
of her favourites of both sexes. — ** O ! damn it,'' 
exclaimed sub-acid, ^' here comes my wife and 
ber artels.'' 

He perfectly understands her character, is di- 
verted with the altitudes of his lovely Quixotte, 
and has the good sense t% smile at what would 
finrrow, with jealous frovms, the brow of a less dis 
ceming Being. So much for Mr and Mrs G • 

Eveiy hannonic meeting I attend leads me to 
ponder with new astonishment, the universal af- 
fectation of musical feeling, while the audience 
evince so little of its reality. How often do we 
perceive them either not listening at all, or with 
the most languid attention, to the sublimest com- 
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positions, both vocal and mstranoilal ; to^M,\ 
uhen a trifling ballad has aucxxedad, its BOlieikM| 
been imbibed with eager tia — p or t, and diaii 
with vollien of applause. A great master tibi 
common country-dance as the subject of hnak 
and fomiSy upon that wortkksa ground, the aa 
elegant embroidery that tkirid and inventntfasij^l 
united to consummate taste, can produce. Stnf ' 
it is, to observe no general transport e^MOsl 
during those daring effcnrtB of iogenuitj, while i 
retuni to Malbrook, or " Come, haste to the m^ 
ding/' has been hailed with the glance of dd^ 
from a thousand eyes. 

By tlie same prevalence of bad taste, have I m 
a London audience neglect the delicuftte and {Mr 
thetic songs of the late Miss Linly, vdica ik 
more jxiwerful, but coarser and inexpreasive toad 
of the then Miss Philips, now Mrs Crouch, ^voe 
received with the loudest numual aoclamatioa 
I have, therefore, my doubts, whether Mrs Saulky 
whose voice is of such transcendent sweetoeH^ 
who melts her liquid notes into each other with 
such cliarming flexibility, wanting the povrer to 
make a great noise, could ever be a popular pub- 
lic singer. But her father will never venture to 
launch her timid bark upon the capricious tidei 
of metropolitan favour. 
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^' It: yf9» At MancbeateF. that I bdield^ for th<Q 
irst time, the new-risen star of the harnjionic 
mdW^MfU^. iiertfiresure "vmj 4»«zliiig, it must 
tw^coafesiiecL Sl#lw3rh(xweirer|8on|ieJbar8b notes 
iitthelowef: pai^.iOf hec vaioe^ .wli«iiu.8be throws 
it out fortissimo ; and the excursive cadau:es she 
uses are too gay ornaments for the mourning 
robes of Haoders solemn songs. 

Her Italian pathetic songs are enpl|anting ; — ; 
1^ bravura ones stupendous ; — but those violent 
ifforts, though miraculously successful, were as 
mpleasing to my ear, as they were visibly painful 
to the Syren who hazarded them. Ah ! it was 
lot tones in such supernaturftl altitudes that made 
Ulysses struggle in Us vpluQt^ry chains. 

Certainly, however, Mara is a glorious singer, 
[t is the false tapte of the fpultitude which tempts 
ler to aim at astonishing her audience, rather dian 
iffecting their passions. 

The winds of autumn are b^inning to blow 
Ik>Uqw and wiiiterly> and to mourn around these 
bowers; and her umbrage is changifig its varied 
ipd jQoellow ItintSx for the (^pi green and sickly yeU 
low. How parti]|l.uf palprci to that last named co* 
lour. {-r-P-it if! the firs^ hi|e pf her flowers, apd the la^t 
of her l^y^* But hAW different the golden glow 
of her crocuft-borders^ in the infinity of th^ y^ai*^ 
to the wan leinoortiiM; upon tb^ I^ that plii^s 
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trembling to the mked spnij, and qnmn m k 
bleak gale ! 

Lichfield has h of : «e 

whose society used to gi t of ' 

proaching season ; but a ; » y 

mansions, — 

« Wiio, when it falliy and when the wiad and nn 
Best dirk December, can right w^ diseoane 
The fireesing honrt aw*f .* 

Adieu. 
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William Haylet, Esq. 

Ldc^ield, Dec. £3, 1785. 

I TAKE up my pen to you on the eve of a wio- 
try excursion over roads white with mows, and is 
defiance of the keen Eums. My purposed vint n 
to Mr Dewes, at his seat in Warwickshire. Of lu> 
talents and worth I have before spoken to yo«. 
His lovely sister, Mrs Granville, meets me there. 
Though an esquire and a justice, he little resem- 
bles his brethren of that tribe. Last summer, be 
told me, he had danced up to town, in a herd of 
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1, to the Handelian comi^eiuoration^ like the 

ites after Orpheus. 

My dear father's health seems to have recruit* 
oduch since his last paralytic seizure, six \<reeks 

K I impute the precious amendment to more 

bmission to restraint in his diet^ and to more 
:are in avoiding the inclement gales. It encou- 
rages me to make this kindly solicited visit, in de- 
ipite of the rigours of the season, and its land- 
scape devastation, — > 

** Dim winter's naked hedge, and plasby field.*' 

[ go ivhere it is ivell understood how to cheer the 
lullen day. 

I am gratified by your praise of my translation 
)f the two odes of Horace*. You seem to pre- 
fer the ode addressed to Melpomene. My fa- 
vourite is that which recommends a frugal sacri- 
e ; it appears to me more pleasing, though per- 
less sublime. 

irce an hour has past since Mr Saville 

me, with all the triumph of poetic taste 

eyes, what he justly called an high treat, 

* Tliey will be found in the author's Poetic Miscdiany, to- 
gether with many other translations or paraphmes from the 
Horatian lyrics. 
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fresh imported firom Aonian bowers. ^' I hm 
tasted/' said he, ** just sipt, and fiMmd its flmv 
delicious ; if you are not charmed widi die q|m1' 
ing of this new poem, the Task, I 'shall leagkwj 
pretences to know what will plenae jou." Hek- 
gan with those harmonioiis tboegy that qiint,Ai 
variety of cadence, which makea poetry podn 
indeed, — 



** I sing the sofa — ^I who lately 
Faithy hope, aiid cfaarityy and toodi'd with awe 
'flic folenm chords of that adfcn tur iMia soi^ 
Now serk repose upon an hnmbler tfaeaM.** 

\Vc had only time for the gay exordium, whk^ 
traces tlie progress of chairs from the rude inveo- 
tion of the three-footed-stool, which received Ae 
royal weight of the immortal Alfred, to die loxmi- 
ous sofa of the present day. 

On my life this seems a spirited bard; hii 
description paints admirably; it makea me see^ 
with my mind's eye, the old-feshioned worked 
chairs, which, in former days, I have observed is 
Gothic mansions ; observed than with a smile 
which expressed the contempt inspired by the 're- 
finement of modem days, and the progress of die 
arts. Exactly does the author bring back diose 
venerable chairs, widi their disproportioned imi- 
tations and faded gaudiness : 
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M Their peony spre^ wide ; 



Their fiill blown rose ; their shepherd and his lass : 
Lap-dog and lambkin, with black staring eyes, 
And parrots, with twin-clierries in their beak.'* 

Few lure the employments whidi, without beet 
ing absolutely indispensable, could have drawn me 
from a poem of such lively exordium ; yet it 

»uld be strange if writing to Mr Hayley had 

>t been one of those few. 

With Mr Saville's I join my acknowlddgments 
For your goodness to bis Elizabeth, and for the 
warm interest you take in her welfare. She meets 
with kind encouragement at the Bath concerts 
diis winter from the company, and every indul- 
gent attention from her amiable preceptor, Mr 
Rauzzini. The letters she has written to her fa- 
ther on these occasions^ are master-pieces of 
simple pathos. A warm and guileless heart, 
softened by much timid sensibility, hais, on having 
been called, by unforeseoi circumstances, into 
public exertions, for which she had not been edur 
cated, given umronscious oiHtory to «i «rtl«» pen. 
I am tempted to transcribe the letter which de- 
scribes her first vocal attempt in the Badi con- 
cert-room. 

" Yes it is over—- tibe trying evening is over; 
and more happily than I could hope, or expect. 
I am all gratitude to my audience for their in- 
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dulgence. O! my dearetC *, did I 
think the time couM ever a ii a I 
dare tostand up with the presii of a 
ing to enterta three hundn « ^ 
poor voice? wi so - to gi 
and with small re e, exo i < b 
protect me from i a i ulo cror! 
I felt, strongly felt, how fiil tlii 
see such a multitude of e fiz< i me, i 
out hearing any oti si d t tl ofmyosi 
voice; no dear my to c 
spirits of his trembli child; — ^to v k 
useful direction, and the encouraging o! 0! 
my fother, nothing but the thoughts tl ^ 
God has given me a talent, which, i I bve 
the misfortune to lose you, would st me in Ae 
support of my helpless infants, it wc Id be cri- 
minal not to try to improve and exert it, notiiiif 

else could have given me courage to open nj 
mouth. When the piece of music played idiidi 
was to introduce my song, how fervent wras mj 
prayer to God, that he would give me strength 
and resolution, for your sake and my duldrens', to 
go through my effort without incurring disgrace ! 
Dear father, I do think my prayers were faeaid. 
I felt strengthened and sustained when I stood up 
to sing. You and my little ones, all diat are to 
dear to me in the world, seemed to stand before 



me and encourage my attempt. My hand,. indeed, 
tnmbkd so, diat Miss Cantdo kindly rose and 
Kdped me to hold my song ; but my voice did 
mot feulter very much. 

: "< I Mras complimented, on my first rising, with 
a loud plaudit. That was a pilaudit of encourage- 
ment ; but I had the delight of being interrupted 
twice in the prepress of my song with a repeti- 
tion of this generous apjdause. That was the ap- 
fdause of mercy; since, though, considering every 
thing, I performed better than I myself expected, 
yet most well do I know that I could not deserve 
diose indulgent testimonies of satisfaction from 
my audience. They were twice repeated on the 
close of my strain ; and when the concert was 
over, several elegant ladies, whose names I do not 
know, came and spoke to me with so much kind- 
ness in their eyes! God bless them fof it ! it was 
a warm cordial to my beating heart'- 

Thus does our unpractised orator point, in the 
vivid colours of truth and nature, all the feelings 
of her heart, and place every little interesting cir- 
cumstance before our eyes that occurs each night 
of her performance. It is delightful to us who 
are warmly interested for her. Perhaps there are 
not many instances, like this, where a person 
commences public singer through considerations 
of genuine piety. Mr Newton of Lichfield has 
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been a liberal friend to this interatii^ yi i» 
man, and, at different timesy made her a f 
of two very elegant dresses. Ske has beei 
noticed, and made herself rnanj friends at 
Mrs Falconer, of this place, g< t y m^ 

her father a billet the < 'j to t i 

purport : 

'' I lately heard a lady in diis neigfabi 
read a letter from one of her (XMrrespon i 
Bath. It had this paragraph. ' Our concc r 
very good this winter. We have a Mrs Si 
who pleases extremely.'' 

The expression, ** a Mrs Smith," is re 
tying than if it had been Mra Smith fit lid 
field; proving that the observation v 
witliout an idea that the person to wh i it w 
addressed, might, being of Stafibrdahii^^ be 
terested in Elizabeth's success. 

I do not apologize to you, my dear i 

the prolixity of these circumstances. F: i 
finds nothing trivial which relates to its objec 
and you are not less alive than myself to t yn 
fare of the sweet Syren whose virtues have i 
your esteem, whose melting songs have ^^ 
your spirit in Elysium/' 
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LETTER XXU. 

To Mrs Mompkssan*. 

Welbbum, near Warwick, Dec. 31, 1785. 

Behold, dear Mrs Mompessan, the promised 
s of that curious conversation which once 
d at Mr Diily's, the bookseller, in a literary 
I ty, formed by Dr Johnson, Mr Boswell, Dr 
I yo, and others, whom Mrs Knowles and my- 
self d been invited to meet, and in which Dr 
Jol n and that lady disputed so earnestly. / It 
is, however, previously necessary that you should 
know the history of the very amiable youi^ wo- 
man who was die subject of their debate. 

Miss Jenny Harry that was, for she afterwards 
married, and died ere the first nuptial year expired, 
was the daughter of a rich planter in the East 
Indies. He sent her over to England to receive 
her education, in the house of Jiis friend, Mr 
Spry, where Mrs Knowles, the celebrated quaker, 

* Miss Seward's most intimate and most deservedly va- 
Ined friend. She died unmarried at Idansfield Woodhonse, 
Nottingliamihire, in 1802, fiv advanced in years. 

VOL. I. G 
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was frequently a visitor. Mr Spcy a ted li 
and was perpetually rallying Mn 1 i 

subject of her quakerism, in t cs ; d 

young, gentle and ingenuous ] ; », at tb 

of eighteen, had received what calli i j 
education, one of modem aoc » 
out having been muck t 

grounds of her religious belief. U th 
Mrs Knowles was often led o serio 
of quaker^principles. She i i with c 

graceful eloquence on eveiy i ecU E 
gonists were shallow tbeoli ^ < 

only idle and poiiitkss raillery. to dmt 
studied reasoning on the precepta of £ 
uttered in persuasive accents, and cl< ^ I 

the beauty of language. Without 14 4 

making a proselyte she gained one. 

Miss Harry grew pensively serioiu^ 1 
ditated perpetually on all which had dropt 
the lips of Mrs Knowles on a ^ e 

importance of which she then, per , sf] 
to feel. At length, her imagi u 
its primal religious bias, she be ed it 
the only true Christianity. Beneath h con- 
viction, she thought it her duty to jo at eveiy 
hazard of worldly interest, that class of worship- 
pers. On declaring these sentiments, several iu- 
geuious clergym^ were commissioned to reasoa 

■ 

3 
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•%rith her; but we all know the force of fii:9t im- 
IPveBsions in theology. . Thb young lady was ar- 
gued with by the difvinesy mad threatened by her 
guardian^ in vain^ She persisted in resigning 
h^f splendid expectations for what appeared to 
ber the path of duty# 

Her fEilher, om being made acquainted with her 
changed faith, inforaned her that she might choose 
belweea a^ hundred, thousand, pounds and his 
favour, or two lliousaiid pounds. and his. reoub- 
ciatiQ^, as she continued a churchwoman or com- 
menced a quaken 

Miss Harry lamented her father's disfdeasure, 
4b«t thanked him for the pecuniary altmiative, as- 
suring him that it included all hpr wishes as to 
-fortune. 

Soon after she left her guardian's house, and 
boarded in that of MrsKnowles; to her she 
often observed, that Dr JcAnson's displeasure, 
whom she had seen frequently at her guardian's, 
iuid who had always appeared fond of her, was 
amongst the greatest mortifications of her then 
situation. Once she came home in tears, and 
told her friend she had met Dr Johnson in the 
^eet, and had ventured to ask him how he did ; 
but that he would not deign to answer her, and 
walked scornfully on. She added, ^^ you are to 
meet him soon at Mr Dill/s-^plead for me." . 
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Thus far as prefmtory to t ] 

iiiites, which I made at i ti t of 

conversation. It a ip t ra 

sayii^, — '^ 1 s™ to < Ay II s, D 

towards a gentle fei le to w i \A 

kind, and who is i i U cf 

ness. Jenny Harry e ! o 

that thou wilt not tk to .'^ 

'^ Madam, I te o wench, and 

you will not talk to me ab r.** 

** Yet what is her crime, D »r ?^ — ** 1 
cy, Madam; apostacy fh t ^ c< i 

w hich she was educated."* 

'' Surely the quitting < C4 q ity for 
ther caiuiot be a crime, if it d< fe \ i 
of conscience. Hadst thou been ec ited a 
the Koniish church, I must suppose t mo 
have abjured its errors, and that there would 
been merit in the abjuration." 

^' Madam, if I had been educated in the 
man Catholic faith, I believe I should have 
tioned my right to quit the relig^ion of my fr 
thers ; therefore, well may I hate the arrogmce 
of a young wench, who sets herself up for ajud|p 
on theological points, and deserts the religi 
whose bosom she was nurtured." 

'^ She has not done so ; the name and.the.faifl 
of Christians are not denied to the sectaries.^ 
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** If the name is not, the common sense is.'' 

** I will not dispute this point with thee. Doctor, 
t at present, it would carry us too fiar. Sup- 
it g ited, that, in the mind of a young girl, 
w r arguments appeared the strongest, her 
of judgment should excite thy pity, 

not thy n ntment." 

** Madam, it has my anger and my contempt, 

i always will have them." 

'* Consider, Doctor, she must be^/ncere. — Con- 
r what a noble fortune she has sacrificed." 

** Madam, Madam, I have never taught myself 
to consider that the association of folly can exte- 
nuate guilt." 

'^ Ah ! Doctor, we cannot rationally suppost 
that the Deity will not pardon a defect in ju(^- 
nent (supposing it should prove one) in that 
ireast where the consideration of serving him, ac- 
:ording to its idea, in spirit and truth, has been a 
preferable inducement to that of worldly interest." 

^^ Madam, I pretend not to set bounds to the 

3rcy of the Deity ; but I hate the wench, and 
ihall ever hate her. I hate all impudence ; but 
lie impudence of a chit's apostacy I nauseate r 

" Jenny is a very gentle creature. — She trem- 
iles to have offended her parent, though hij^ 

ved from his presence ; she grieves to have of- 

ied her guardian, and she is sorry to have of- 
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fended Dr Johnioiiy wInmb die IcNvd, wdsMi 
and lionoured." 

^ Why, then. Madam, did die not coHuk (k 
man ^'hom she pretends to have loved, adni^ 
and honoured, upon her ne wfmgl ed acnqikii 
If she had looked up to that man with «iy# 
grec of the respect she professes, die would hm 
supposed his ability to judge of fit and right, it 
least equal to that of a raw Wench just out rfts 
priniincT." 

''Ah! Doctor, rememberitwasnotfromj 
the witty and the learned that Christ sdediedb 
disciples, and constituted the teachers of hit pn* 
cepts. Jenny thinks Dr Johnson great knd good; 
but she also thinks the gospel demands ad o- 
joins a simpler form of worship than that of the 
established church ; and that it is not in wit td 
eloquence to supersede the force of what appem 
to her a plain and regular system, which cnoeb 
all typical and mysterious ceremonies, as iroitlea 
and even idolatrous ; and asks only cbei&^oce to 
its injunctions, and the ingenuous homage of i 
devout heart/! 

^' The homage of a fbol's-head, madam, yoo 
should say, if you will pester me about the ridi- 
culous wench." 

^' If thou choosest to suppose her ridiculooB, 
thou canst not deny that she has been'religious, siih 
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I, Adisbteresled.' Cawrt thou telieve that ib» 

3 Off Heaven 'vriH i)et siiut jIo the toider and 

nund, "wbfose^s^ ^Donsideralkm has beeti 

t of i^prebended duty f" 
. ^ Phoy pbo> Madam, who4«j8 it "will P - . / 
- i ' ^. Then if Heaven ^shuts not ks ^ate, M^aU man 
abnt ^» heart f-^^ the D^ty accept the liooi^ 
<tf ;8iiGh as sinc^ely serve him under ^vei^f^»«i 
<rft«MH<8hipy Dr Johnaon uid ^hi» huoil^Ie giii ^IP, 
it4»4o be limped, meet in a blessed eternity, ^hi^ 
dier human animosity tnust not be carried'/^ ^ " 

^ Madam^ I am not fond <of meeting fools'^kny^ 
where ; tiiey are detestable company, and <while it 
is^ininy power to an^oid conversing with ^em, I 
certindly shall exert that power ; aftdtso yc^u ttny 
%M Ae odioua wendi, whom ^you. have persuaded 
t^'ifbink h^self a saint^'vfmd' of *whom< yowmiii^i 
aoppose, make a pj^eacher; but '{ ^ajl^'^tolce'vare 
flhe -does not preadi to ^me/' 

Thc'lond and an^y tone in which lie launder- 
ed ont these replies to his calm and able anta- 
gonist, brightened us all, except Mrs I^owlaa, 
who gently, not «arcasticaUy, wniled at bis-ii^ua- 
tice. Mr Boswell whispered me, " I never sa^y 
this mighty lion so chafed before," 

I have withdrawn myself from a veiy interest- 
ing circle to transcribe for you these extracts. 
Its social temptations allured me, some five days 
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pasty from the side of ' xl li i 

I 8<) seldom leave^ iw.fn 

Warwickshire's im U atn whidiy forth 

palm of poetic glory, v « than m, 

with that of the M< ; Aj o. Not, 

if you were a fellow of a coU ^3 wo 
bably most unpatrioti< ly 1 at I 

transcendency of the da ; I ao 

cism of pedantry. I e o -vi that 1 
freed from her spelk t w of g 

taste and sensibility, always al ws it. I 
afraid you do not love poetry eno to 
yourself in the question. Mrs Mo 
only instance I have ever met, w re 
derstanding, a fine imagination^ a fee 

heart, have not been poignantly we to 
charms. You, of all people, y< to 1 this 
voking unique, who, in history, 1 ology, 

moir, and moral philosophy, are 1 aba 
walking library ! In the ordinarily fiin m 

som, I expect to find a torpedo of this sort- 
in yours. — ^I am certainly veiy sweet- e 
not to lose my patience. Adieu ! 
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To Mrs Knowles. 



Coleshill, eight oclocky Jan, 19> 1786. 

' I INTENDED loDg since to have acknowledged 
your last welcome letter, rich in the treasures of 
wit, and exhaustless fancy ; but our purposes, 

*^ Th* inaudible and panseless foot of time 
Steak^ ere we can effect them.*' 

. I am returning home to my poor father, after 
an absence of three weeks, which I meant should 
have been only one. The good accounts I re- 
ceived of his precious, though feeble health, made 
me unable to resist the persuasions of the charm- 
ing family I have left, to prolong my stay on the 
frozen banks of the Avchi till this inauspicious 
morning, which slowly broke through the sleet 
and snows that have covered my chaise in a 
dreary journey; and here have I been waiting 
some hours for the arrival of post-horses, to con- 
vey me to the dear paternal arms. 

At Buxton, August twelvemonth, I became ac- 
quainted wiUi Mrs .Granville of Calwich, once 
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Harriet Dclebere, the Imvourite friend of jfovb* 
roic Jenny Harry, and worthy to hsve bectn^l 
for her mmd is amiable, as her perKHi is loicif; 
ivith her htisbandy a aenaihie Mid excellent ■ 
M'hoy for a large estate, haa lately resigiied it 
name of his fathers ; and with turn broAer, M 
Dewes of Welkbimiy near Warwick, b iih» 
house I have passed the last three weeks. U 
gentleman is a little thin valetudinarian baMii 
witli the complexion and air of a FreacbMi; 
polite, learned, intelligent, aincere, and pioifc 
He has travelled, and been much in vnioi 
and p4>lished societies. I waa invited to huviBii 
the abode of belles-lettres and the - arts, to mtti 
Mr and Mrs Granville, and his eecood hnAoi 
Mr B. Dewes, with their respective dilte 
Mr B. Dewes has lost his lady. •ChnatflMs-^' 
tertainments with the surrounding ikmilies ; •** 
gular morning concert, during two hovra, - b etirB* 
the three brothers, all musical, and perfomoqg^l 
different instruments, with their friend, Mr Wil- 
liams, the clergyman of the village^ who fhjB t 
fine bass-viol ; reading aloud from the • poelit 
stores the remainder of the momiiq^, and m 
those evenings when we had no visitora ; speeded 
the wintry hours of the day and night on anooth 
and rapid pinion. I took with me Cc^wper^a Task, 
the first very distinguished ^le of -41 adqr hieiy 
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j b our poetic hemisphere, and the Essay on 

c Poetry by the Bard of Earthaxp. To the 

mer, they attended ^ith much admiration ; to 

I latter, though not new to them, they listened 

I new delight. More of Wellsbum hereafter, 

I for the horses are come. I shall take four to drag 

through the deep snows. It will be midnight 

i reach home. O ! that I may find my father 

; and, in the return of his Nancy, I am sure 

a happy. 

Lichfield, January the 2,5th. 

Though in his bed, my dear father, watching 
for me, heard the halUdoor open on Monday 
nidnight, and rang his bell. Hastening to bim, 
Iheardihim say, as I entered his apaiftment,— - 
*f ^Js it ray Nancy, my dear Nancy V* Our meet- 
ing was^glad, even, to rapture, on both sides ;'per'' 
betting, as I did> full as much appearance ef in- 
ternal faealdi as on our separation. Several of ouir 
kind neighbours had promised me that he should 
not pass many lonely hours in my absence. My 
cousin, Mr White, and Giovanni, were, by turns, 
almost constantly with him. 

At Wellsbum, Mrs Granville and myself ^fteil 
talked of the dear saint, your Jenny Harry. I 
read to the animated party the whole of your 
charming letter. They were much impressed by 
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Uie pathos with which it ri s t soft i 

nation^ wiiich, dying in t c of I 

drew the 8tiiig of death th hot k 

those aiigelic aspinitions, that lighted, v i 
than a sun, the chambers of the < i 

My friends listened, with an ^ir of ti t 
pious delight, to a description which c ] 
all sorrow for a loes, so much her , Ii 

mentcd the esteem with which t r had 91 
viewed the noble sacrifice she n e to apprd 
rd duty, of an interest so dazz 

The gayer parts of your e e encfa 
by their brilliance. The i oug a 01 

of this late intoxicated, and w sick 
dered kingdom, to a tavern c( i7> ai i 

drunken riot, highly pleased the ac ivhat 
dious taste of my ingenious host. He called j 
manner of writing vivid, strong, and oj We 

do not always agree in our opinion of ; its 
composition. He often thinks my J 

too glowing, I his too coy ; but we are perfectly 
in unison concerning the strength and fertility of 
imagination in your letters, and in the poems of 
Uayley. Mr Dewes agreed with me, thatdioe 
poems equal Dryden's, as to the luxuriance of 
poetic creation, and the happiness of allusioay 
avoiding the slovenly coarseness of his style. 
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Johnson's daughter-in-law, dear Lucy Porter, 
"was 'buried this evening. The little, asperities 
of her petulant humour had all softened down in 
her long illness, sustained with true Christian pa- 
tience. Thus we saw her passing slowly away 
from us, and saw it with considerable r^et ; but 

i she had no regret ; none of those yearnings after 
protracted existence ; none of those terrors at ap- 

I proaching dissolution, which hung about the 
sternly-fading form of her mighty father-in-law. 

I cannot quit this funeral thence, without ob- 
serving to you, how I was shocked to read of 
poor Beardmere's death*; so full of health, bloom, 
and prosperity, as I lately saw him, and in the 
8ti*ength and vigour of his life ; but nature deals 
much in this ^' cunning flattery.'' 

Your old acquaintance, Kitty , who mar- 
ried a Warwickshire squire^ lives very near Mr 
Dewes, and squiresses it with much loquacious 
importance ; but away with every thing like sar- 
castic comment upon a prudent wife, a kind mo- 
ther, and a cheerful desirable neighbour. Ah! 
how much a more useful creature than such a 
celibaic cypher as myself ! You coin a word now 
and then, so pray welcome my stranger-epithet. 
Her sons are fine youths ; and her eldest daughter 
is " the fairest flower of the vicinage." 
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Surely you are too hard upoa dw mffitnjp 
fession, by denying all competibflity betwea k 
life of a Moldier and Ae faith of a Ch n i tiML Tc* 
may be found in Scripture, which aathoiw ii 
union ; and as the general iroice of aMnkidi 
loudly applauds the dariqga of haaun buda; 
a good man may certainly^ whhoat being a ieti, 
persuade himself, that he ia doing hia dnty, aka 
he defends his king and country, at the haiaArf 
his own life, and at that of «lii%imng th^ life4M 
of their foes. How finely haa the old Gilsfl^ 
whose writings I love even more dian I dirih 
his disposition, — how finely haa he deaciibcd Ar 
force of military allurements ! 



•* Tlic fr»tal blazcsy tbe triumplial 

Tlic ravisird standing ami tke capdve Ae; 

Tlic Senate*! tlianU, the Oasette*a ponpoos trie, 

With force resutleis o'er the brave pwwii, 

Siich bribes the rapid Greek o*er Aaia whiiTdL 

For tlus the steady Roman shook Uie worid ; 

For sugIi, in distant lands, the Britaoi aUne, 

And stain with blood the Danube end the "PhSiMi. 

Yet reason frowns on war's aneqnel gunc^ 

Where wasted nations raise a single name. 

And mortgaged lands their grandrirei wreatbe legR^ 

From age to age in cycrlasting debt ; 

Wreaths, which at last the dear4MNi^ht iigbt ocancy 

To rust on methils, or on stones deoy** 

You and I, however, shall close our dispate ii 
perfect unison, equally deprecating' die honrors of 
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, detestii^ it on all less tbaa necessary occa-> 

, and lamenting the delusive fires of false 

y, that gild the fatal conflicts of restless am- 

Gf /ille shewed me J&my Harr/s apo- 
:i jaittingottff chiffch in favour of 

at so vast a sacrifice of worldly inte^ 
. We all agreed, for it was read aloud in the 
dbb :kcle, that thb tract evinced depth of 
i powers of reasoning, that, in a girl 
h¥e] , re vi extraordinary. It occasioOH 
Ux o with fre^ indignation, up(m 

ity of Dr Johnson on this subject; 
for I d previously recounted to them the coin 
:)n of that tremendous evening, as Mr Bo»- 
V I s ity at Dill/s, when yon, with patient 
i icid smiles, calmly and concisely reftttcd 

1 : ro ngs of bigot rage, which induced his shud- 
dering friend's emphatic whisper — *^ I never saw 
this mighty lion so chafed before.'' 

Thank you for your charming portraits of Mrs 
Lort and Mrs Hunter ; one the child of wit, the 
other of imagination. Yours is the simile of si- 
milies, for those coldly-prud^it hearts so diffe- 
rently constructed from that of the fair enthusiast 
Mrs .H. ! ^ Pagods that sit squat, demure, and 
alone, in separate niches." I am honoured by the 
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predilection of those channii^ women in my fc 
voiir. 

Ah to a miscellany of >, dieie n 

sufficient materials in mj to fill 

lumes, without marginal les i 

the passages; but they 
rectedy and transcribed, s t !y < i 
press ; and I almost i ir of evet 
for the task. How dear Mr Hayley, w 
burning vyes of his, which, '' tli< l» 

outward sight, of blemish or of i /' 
much by the sense of internal rna n, 

he gets through those numerous I [w 

tions which he presents to the Jic, I 
imagine ; but, indeed, he lives in nitic r 

ment, and I in the mill-horse round of a mont- 
cial city's diurnal society. 

I meant to have spoken to you farther of die 
spirited graces of Cowper's Task ; but in a letter) 
already voluminous, I must not give my ideis 
tlieir full license on the subject. The sublimCi 
though gloomy, fires of Young, with the corro- 
sive ones of Churchill, stream blended throagh 
its later pages. The author seems almost as re- 
ligious as the former, and quite as ill-natured as 
the latter. Shield me from saints who look up- 
on the world as a den of fools and knaves I I 

5 
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, when such possess a muse of fire, with 

. dwell the creative plowers of imagery, the 

br^ht hues of description, 'and the melting 

I e of pathos. The beautiful apostrophe 

"o Oi ia, together with many other parts of 

s poem, breathes of all these inspirations. 

What an interesting object is your Mary Lloyd 

rural habiliments, with all her serene ema- 

»und her J 
) ! a truly comic scene is formed by 

1 of Mrs in her fine coach, 

id y< elf s kding upon your own steps, and 
imeri out excuses for not having returned 
visits ! That ever wit and humour should 
ve enabled you to present yourself so exactly 
to my ideas in the form of a turkey-poot, castings 
about, with a pitiful poked-out neck, for its lost 
companion. How was I diverted by the fine 
lady's fine lamentation, in her fine coach, for the 
loss of your society, which is to her just such a 
loss as om* late friend, the blind philosopher, 
would sustain on die removal of a Claud-land- 
scape from his apartment ! When I came to die 
Turkey-poot passage, I exclaimed, with Lady 
Grace, " O ! I see them, I see them ! " You al- * 
ways stoop, and poke out your pretty^long neclf^ 
when you are non-plussed. 

VOL. I. H 
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1 I 



My curiosity is on i to o 
with my sisters, the old i, ^ ] 

much, and which are i to ; I 's. 
bookseller, neglecting my or , ^ c 
delay. Whatanageofuvil g 
But the world will never i jf Hs 

** weakened nature and ;ha i /* 

bury and Addison so c ed tl r peri 
calU*d tlic Augustan : Envy of c< 
produces, and will ever c uoe 
plenty of ravens, that fly en ^ ah 

to darken, with their flappi winga, 
golden day. — Farewell ! 
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CousT Dewes, ^sq* 

lAd^idi, Jan. SO, 1786. 

Cold and dreary was my journey by 1 
mansion of many pleasures at Wellabum, tfar 
the snowy length of unjoyous roads : but 
ever destitute of bodily comforts^ filial, hopes,. 
delight which I knew my return wou < 
through the dear aged bosom, recom d 
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\ tony of outwanl objects. The 

expressed on my return, 

it i > lie for me to regret the loss of 

g io which he had not shared. It 

not you t I scruple to acknowledge this, 

my g iftil thanks for your late attentions, 

18 well as : ad welcome. The^ have left me 

;ely your del t. 

All the politeness of your spirit is in the rea- 
you give for die decreasing interest of the 
I the two first books of which I had the ho- 

to read to you. But, in truth, the interest 
t t poem does decrease on its progress. It is 
ill for the interest of a muse, at least with people 
>f benevolent taste, when she quits the mazes of 
iportive invention, pathetic description, and ge- 
nerous sentiment, for those thorny paths of acri- 
•nious satire, whose darkness is rendered vi- 
sible by the flashes of the reader's just indigna- 
tion. 

As to the Old Maids, I sdll rely upon internal 
r ence respecting the author of that work. Per- 
I wish no inan had written it, while I feel 
I no woman would; but I persevere in be- 
lieving diere is but one man in Europe, since it 
lost Voltaire/ whose species of wit. is responsible 
for that very uncommon composition. 
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Apropos of old maids. — ^After a 
cline of a few mondisi, we have 1( i ti 
Porter, the earliest object of Dr Jo 
Hiis was some years before he 
ther. In youth, her fair, cl( o 
bloom, and rustic pretlinesBy pL d 
More than once she might have married 
tageouKly ; but as to the enamoured affecti 

*< High Tiufw* now, 6nnM by the cartonurU^ 
Was not more oold.** 

Spite of the accustomed petulanc^e of her 
per, and o^d perverseness, since she had no 
lignance, I regret her as a friendly creature, of i 
trinsic worth, with whom, from childhood, I 
been intimate. She was one of those few b 
who, from a sturdy singularity of temper, 
some prominent good qualities of head i 1 1 
was enabled, even in her days of scanty 
nance, to make society glad to receive, i p 
the grown spoiled child. Affluence was not h 
till it came to her in her fortieth year, hfi 
death of her eldest brodier. From the age < 
twenty till tliat period, she had boarded in lid 
field with Dr Johnson's mother^ who litill ke{ 
that little bookseller's shop, by whidi her ha 
band had supplied the scanty means of existeno 
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f Lucy Porter kept the best company 

of our little city, but would make no engagement 

I :et-daysy lest Granny, as she called Mrs 

n, should catch cold by serving in the shop. 

1 Lucy Porter took her place, standing be- 

i the counter, nor thought it a disgrace to 

a poor person who purchased from her a 

p f battledore. 

With a marked vulgarity of address and Ian- 
age, and but little intellectual cultivation, she 
a certain shrewdness of understanding, and 
t humour, with the most perfect tiuth and 
int ity. By these good traits in her character, 
'were the most respectable inhabitants of this 
place induced to bear, with kind smiles, her mu- 
lish obstinacy, and perverse contradictions. John- 
son himself, often her guest, set the example, and 
extended to her that compliant indulgence which 
he shewed not to any other person. I have heard 
her scold him like a school-boy, for soiling her 
floor vnth his shoes, for she viras clean as a Dutcji- 
woman in her house, and exactly neat in her per- 
son. Dress too she loved in her odd way ; but 
we will not assert that the Graces were her hand- 
maids. Friendly, cordial, and cheerful to those 
she loved, she was more esteemed, mdre amusing, 
and more regretted, than many a polished charac- 
ter, over whose smooth, but insipid surface^ the 
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attention of those who hai 
and uninterested. 



Adieu! — Do I flatter mjj f n ] 

idea, that I am sometimes n eCU 
at Wellsburn, which so ^ell I I 

ftpeed and illuminate the -v i ? 
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Ki.v. T. S. Wh ALLEY, on the Continart. 

Ucl^eld, Feb. 1, 1786. 
Often has it been mine ezpe tbt 



unpleasant sensation of stagnaU ahilit s, i 
the influence of which you b four letter: 

imagination soon gets afloat upi the : 
gies of friendly conmiunicati< I tiled to 
how quickly yours began to g i^ay thn: 

the pages before me, with e^ery i [ of the 
gination unfurled ; yet it grieved t to see 
sable flag waving amongst them. Alas ! pom 

L ! — Surely the once gay and frolic Estrau 

will feel some kind r^ets, some upbraidings oi 
conscience, when she hears of his deaths a cob- 
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able period of whose existence her capricious 
tion had embittered. 

I am charmed with your description of Aix, 
and its emerald avenues — ^with your , picture of 
the gloomy and infested passage between the cleft 
Tocks on the road to Marseilles, in which the 
gentle Mrs Whalley was an armed heroine ; and 
witk the town itself, that splendid and filthy city^ 
tfaat ** stands and stinks in state/' and whose opera- 
Stngers must, to a blind person, suggest the idea 
of holding their noses while they warble. 

I long to wander in the orauge^roves of Heiles. 
Whence comes it, that poetry has not celebrated 
this Gallic Arcadia ? How infinitely more love- 
ly 18. Frvtpa^ in her vegetable than in her hmnan 
productions? The first perfume the air with 
their balmy galc^s and delicious odours, while the 
latter pollute it with the most odious degree of 
uncleanliness. The want ot taste and solicitude 
for external purity always destroys my confidence 
in the internal worth. 

. . Havii^ never se^i a large town on the margin 
of the extended ocean, I had annexed an idea of 
loneliness to the sea-shore. You describe an ex-^ 
tent of coast, many miles in length, populous 
and busy as the banks of the Thames, and make 
me see 
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White CocdDelo f^hnri^ ob tin ibMi; 
And sleep Saint Remo fUMug ap tke ndti^ 
As calmer to appmch, with pioM hHtey 
The dome malemtly tint myatir all 
Calm on the beigfalB b^bre her oKve 



And is it no more than thus b 

sccndantii of the great Coliunbua i Ah ! 
they must labour for their dailj bread, I ■■ 
they are unconscious of their illuatrious 
lest reflection, on a degeneracy so cruel, 
make the sweat of their brows corrosive to 
peace! 

But Genoa, the magnificent city !— whid 
to possess a right to that boast, which the 
nioured Andre thought could belong anfy to 
Lichfield, even to that celebrated ezcla b 
which the Prophet makes for Babylon, " I 
and there is none beside me.'' 

'^The image in your nocturnal navigation v 

truly poetic — the moon dropping her brilliants is 

the sea, and edging its curling waves with silver; 

— ^but O ! how have you muddied the poeticall; 

crystal Amo, by dashing the torch of truth into 

its waters ! 

A new star is ariseu in our poetic hemisphere, 

with very powerful lustre ; yet I by no means 
* Towns on the Italian coast. 
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its generally red and angry beams v^ du- 

I us to human happiness, or to human virtue. 

^The name of this luminary is Cowper ; his work, 

led The Task, has many and great poetic 

auties, both as to imagery, landscape, and sen- 

; yet the author perpetually shews him- 

r to be a sarcastic misanthropist. It. opens, 

W9yer, with a gay and enchanting genealo- 

of seats, from die three-legged stool of Al- 

d to the accomplished sofa of George the 

Tliird; but this delicious gaiety of spirit soon 

shuts in. Do you remember these lines in an 

old Scotch balled, called The Flowers of the 

Forest? 

** I have seen IVeed streaming 

With son-beams bright gleaming. 

Grow drvmly and bbck as he rolls on his way." 

So it is with the muse of Cowper. 

But Bristol seems the soil ^here poetic plants, 
of wonderful strength and luxuriance, sprii^ up 
amidst the weeds and brambles of vulgar life. 
The milk-woman's celebrity must have reached 
you across the seas. She is said to have be- 
haved most ungratefully to her humane and en- 
ergetic patroness. Miss H. More. Inflexible mo- 
ral honesty, stem uncomplaining patience, that 
silently endured the bitterest evils of want, are re* 
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corded bv the pen of that celebrated hdy, m k 
anecdotes she formerly gave us of thii muK^oa 
wonder. Her wiitinga hreadie a f^oomjd 
jealous dignity of spirit. Gfeet ddiemcj nm *- 
quired in the manner of confiBnii^ oblq;ptiaBa 
a mind so tempered. Min More'a letter to Mi 
Montague, prefixed lo Lactilla'a fiivt pnUicilii^ 
struck me with an air of saperciliouaneM toindi 
the Being she patroniied ; and the pride of gM 
in adversity revolted. So, in m similar sitnstiBi^ 
would Hurly Samuel Johnson hmve spumed is 
hand that, after it had procured him tlie bomlf if 
others, sought to dictate to him as to ita use ; «i 
that resentment, which, in her, is universally a- 
ecrated, would, coming down to uf now astr^ 
cord of his emerging talents, have been gcnerdj 
excused, and probably, with whatever little m- 
son, admired. I should not wonder if diis wi- 
den reverse of public esteem should s^id As 
kindred spirit of the unfortunate Cfaatterton'itD 
attend his manes in the dreary path of suicide. 

From a blind alley of the same distiaguidnd 
city, a third * illiterate genius has started up, witk 
powers little inferior to LactUla's. He sets his 
compositions to pleasing, though wild, airs ot his 
own. The world, however, refuses to .oelebfite 
and protect him, as it did her ; sheltering its coo- 

* Bryant, the maker of tobaoco-pipei. 



I 
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pt under declamations upon the ingratitude of 
\ milk-woman. 

Critics are also started up, producing books 
^ abounding with the spawn of Johnsonian envy, 
unsupported with Johnsonian ability, and una* 
domed with Johnsonian wit. 

The sweet syren, Mrs Smidi, is at Bath, and 
very kindly received. She writes us extremely 
pretty and pathetic letters. We learn from them, 
diat matrimony has not extinguished Mrs Velley's 
^husiasm about ymr talents and virtues. I 
draiw a pleasing prognostic for that lady's Aiture 
happiness, from her having, with her own hands, 
dressed Mrs Smith for her first essay in the con. 
c^rt«*room. It shews that Major Velley throws 
no damp of disapprobation upon her active and 
affable benevolence, from the strutting jealousy of 
false dignity. Sophia kindly regr^s your and 
Mrs W/s absence frx>m Bath on Mrs Smith's 
account, conscious as she is, how warinly you 
would have patronized that pleasing young wo- 
man! 

The drowsy hour has stolen upon me — my 
eyes are heavy — so is my heart, at times, when I 
think of friends whom I might search for in vain 
over diis island, of no narrow bounds. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

H. Repton, Esq.* 

Uchfield^ Feb. 23, 1786. 

It was with the true ! 
your spirit felt repressed and i d 
the consciousness of havii^y by m i I 
laid yourself under the nei jr of w to 
on a certain day. Fro the sty of y< 
page, I perceive y< fi d y< r ta a 
cramping-ironsy and t t y c f 
plod through the white wi ( of I 
with a dull and heavy pace ; I am to ob- 
serve how soon you found ne id cnmp- 
ing-irons were, in reality, a of 1 akatei} 
on which imagination glided : y with 
every free and graceful exertion ; , , veij 
next passage to that which comp of die le- 
tarding power of that restraint, b dy beautiiiil 
and ingenious. It is on the subject of the cele- 
brated , expressing your doubts whether 

* A gentleman well known by hii skill in landscape gardea- 
ing, and not lesi distinguished by private worth and poiiAed 
maunera. 
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H visit from, you would prove welcome, because 
you had not made one before her benefit ; observ- 
ing, that " the little you have to bestow must be 
confined to merit in distress ; that it is only for 
the greatly affluent to reward Genius in affluence ; 
mnce, though a watering-pot may refresh a bed of 
drooping flowers, nothing less than the liberal 
diowers of the wide horizon can nourish the 
woods and lawns, or ripen to perfection the abun- 
dant harvest/' No metaphor can be more com- 
plete than that, — ^no allusion more happy. 

By reflecting back upon your recollection this 
admirable sentence, I justify myself against your 
charge of partial praise on the theme of your 
epistolary talents ; like the lover who, when his 
mistress tells him he flatters her, leads the nymph 
to the looking-glass. 

My pen, let me tell you, never troubles itself to 
manufacture unmeaning compliments, and scorns 
the task of disingenuous flattery — ^but, as I love 
commendation myself, where my heart tells me I 
deserve it, and where I have any confidence in the 
judgment of the commender, so I also love to in- 
dulge my spirit in the luxury of encomium where 
I can honestly bestow it. That I have an eye 
quick to discern the emanations of genius, and of 
just and generous sentiments ; and a mind which 
delights to contemplate their graces, and to ap- 
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plaud their culttv»tii is t 

it is not allowed to be fr Y< 

these propensities of i i 

m communication of my let i to any 
friends, is surely a nee< e. If 

not false modesty^ the f : n I 

give my companions of pe i 

addressed to myself, th< ed Ofcr^ 

the hyperboles of partiality, iist strike 
a proof of vanity. But, in tnidi, i reai 

such letters see clearer on the ect of tik- 

lents and disposition than the wrii i, I c 
they obsene, with Stella, on | 

Swiffs beautiful poem, Caden 1 

that ** 'a man of genius may write ly > 
broom-stick." 

I lowever, your reserve about my letters is^ per* 
haps, in my fiivour, though the sensibility which 
produces it may be superfluous, since my letten, 
like my verses, are not much calculated to please 
the popular taste. 

I admit, in a great degree, the justice of all yoi 
say on the subject of my paraphrastic odes from 
Horace. If I had ever entertained tke idea of 
translating or para|dirastng the lyric compontioBS 
of that very agreeable poet r^ularly, I should 
have probably renounced it after having read your 

4 
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1< ; but I had bo such intention.; yet, as I 
v< ' amusing to give an English dress to 
fi of the most beautiful^ while my. hair is 
, and as the. attempt has. greatly pleased 
1 of my learned friends — since they flatter me 

I having caught the spirit, vfhil^ I departed 
fr< the letter of the poet, f have ventured to 
j 1 one for every month since this year com- 
hI, to the Gentleman's Magazine, and per- 
ha may continue that tribute till it expires. 

Mr Hayley calls these same little odes of mine 
beautiful. His partial regard for me may render 
his praise too vivid for their merit; but that 
praise cannot be bestowed, with any degree of 
truth, upon the entire translations of the Horace- 
odes which the scholars have given. That it can- 
not, affords proof to me that they will not bear a 
literal or even close translation, without losing 
their fire and their grace. 

If I have rendered a few of them interesting to 
even but one genuine disciple of the muses, my 
trifling, for I cannot call it labour, has not been 
in vain. Over the Jyre of Horace I throw au un- 
fettered> perhs^ a presumptuous, hand. 

That you have- not. read the Clarissa does not 
much excite my.wond^.; I know the aversion 
which most sensible people have to novels ; and 
those who, like you, live much in the world, are 



ie8 

detenped by the idea of eight vohunci donly «i* 
ten. It is but of hte yemn that dni woik li 
been considered as amongst the Ri^iA dsMi 
I thank you for promiaiiig to read it wsk sHfr 
tion. Nothing is more agreeable to me teii 
consciousness of having opened new aoincssofft 
tional delight to tnose whom I esteem. 

You tell me that Mrs Repton reads to jotii 
an evening while you draw. I envy yoa the JiEa 
faculty of dividing your attention without hnk 
ini; it into useless fragments. 

If it was early instead of late in my huge ikf^ 
I should speak to you of the publicaticms nhkk 
have attracted attention since I wrote to yoo bl 
Mr BoswelFs entertaining Tour with the growlnf 
philosopher, over the desert Hebrides, whick, 
through the fidelity of the describer, enables us to 
discern most distinctly the colloquial brightiies 
of that luminary, and also its dark and turbiil 
spots ; — ^Tliose pharisaic meditations, widi their 
popish prayers for old Tetty*s soul ; their coo- 
trite parade about lying in bed on a momiiig; 
drinking creamed tea on a fast-day ; snoriif i^ 
sermons, and having omitted to ponder well Bd 

and the Dragon, and Tobit and his Dog : G)W- 

per's Task, which the generous reader of poetic 
susceptibility at once censures and adores : O ! 
that such a master of the metaphoric, the allnaive^ 
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mic, and the pathetic graces, sliould so often 
them aside to whip the follies of the age with 
^n-^rody sometimes mistaking good for evil 
»pensitiesy as when he satirizes the amiable 
ndi of encomium upon* the talents it reveres! 
Essay on Old Maids ;- certainly 4he>produc- 
Df that pen/^oi^ gente) wit^ and leamii^, 
Affows most bf its therary rivals at immeasurable 
;e. This^ifHiiltf^icd ^^vwky richly ilkuninal- 
by all those e^loMtiotf^, ^ol^hdy^ so wanton- 
ly ays the caii^e it affe<^' to defend, that I 
a i wish it had never psissed'tive pTdss. My 
t rejoices that this sihrere wuvter has passed 
its gloomy zenitfi ; trembling as I do for the ef- 
fect of its keen blasts upon^my aged nursling. 
Adieu. .. 



■ i 
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LETTER XXVII. 

James Boswell, Esq. 

Lichfidd, March 25, . 

" No, Sir,*' there are not any lees — ^the spirit 
of your Tour with Johnson nms clear to the last 

VOL. I. I 
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syllable. Those who are t A 

unecdotesi can have little k 

and no imaginatu T me v are i 
Uined nith the peqM trii of t 

over fair ingenuous ai) it, i be 

moralists than even J< himiH^l f ] }gi\ 

have been ; and those v i t love 

pher, as they r , whatei r rfa 

may find in the ms ^e ! he sc 

ly characterizes, can e no ts. 

I confess, however, that it not viAa 

some surprise that I perceive so iich 
tion avowed concerning the : le blood lAid 
flows in your veins ; since it is more 
for a man of distinguished ingenuity to have befl 
obscurely than splendidly descended; be 
then his distinctions are more exclusively his odk 
Often, a.s well you are aware, have nobles, p 
perhaps kings, stood awed in the presence of tk 
son of a Lichfield bookseller. Can the reconki 
of his life and actions think birth of conseqi - 
Mr Boswell is too humble in fancying he can 
rive honour from noble ancestry. It is for 
Ihie of Bruce to be proud of the historian of Cor^ 
.sica — it is for the House of Auchinlec to boast of 
him who, with the most fervent personal attach- 
ment to an illustrious literary character has vet 

been sufficiently faithful to the just claims of the 

5 
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i' ] ic upon bi6graphic fidelity/ to represent him^ 

i •( as his weak or prejudiced idolaters might wish 

to behold him ; not in the light in which they de- 

nre to contemplate Johnson, iivho pronounce his 

writings to be an obscure jargon of pompous pe- 

i try^ and his imputed virtues a superstitious 

ago of pharisaic ostentation ; but as he was 

most wonderful composition of great and ab- 

d, of misanthropy and benevolence, of lumi- 

us intellect and prejudiced darkness, that was 

I fever produced in the human breast. 

The only part of this work whose omission I 
could much have wished, is the passage which re- 
cords the despot's injustice to Mrs Montague's in- 
genious and able Treatise on Shakespeare. Its 
omission, as all my correspondents observe, would 
have been much more consonant than its appear^ 
ance to the philanthropy of the biographer. 

I have, it is true, seen a great deal of nonsense 
about your Tour in the public prints, and that 
both in its praise and abuse. It is hard to say 
who are most absurd, they who vilify its enter- 
taining eflusions, as vapid and uninteresting, or 
they who fancy they see a perfect character in the 
stupendous mortal whom its pages exhibit in 
lights so striking and so various ; bowing down 
before the relics of popish superstition ; repay- 
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iDg the hospitable kindneaB of the Scotch profes- 
sors with unfeeling exultation over the barrenneflB 
of dieir country, and the imputed f<^y of their re- 
ligion ; and roaming, like a Greenland bear, over 
Caledonia and her lonely isles. 

I have written to the elq^ant bard of Sussex, 
to Mr Whalley, who is on the Continent, to mj 
late and ever-honoured friend, Dr John Jebb, 
and my other literary correspondents upcMi die 
merits of your Tour ; and in a spirit of warm en- 
comium upon the gay benevolence, characteristic 
traits, scenic graces, and biographic fidelity which 
adorn its pages ; ' observing also how valuable a 
counterpart it forms to Dr Johnson's Tour to die 
Hebrides. In one we perceive, through a me- 
dium of solemn and sublime eloquence, in what 
light Scotland, her nobles, her professiors, and 
her chieftains appeared to the august wanderer ; 
in the other how the growling philosopher ap- 
peared to them. . If the use of biography is to as- 
certain and discriminate character, its domestic 
minuteness is its most essential excellence. 

The nearly universal approbation with which 
those whose opinions are of consequence, have 
mentioned your work to me, precludes ill ideas of 
defence against the frothy spleen descending so 
continually upon ingenious composition from die 
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pen of anonymous criticism. It descends in plen^ 
tttous effiision^ 

^ Bat leaves no spot or blame bdiind.** ^ 



LETTER XXVm. 

Miss Scott. 

Lichfield, March 29, 1786. 

Can it be that three months of this dreary sea- 
son have elapsed, without affording me an oppor- 
tunity of expressing the satisfaction I feel from 
perceiving you likely to renounce the painful 
combat with long-established affection i Ah ! if 
the delay of Mr l^aylor's wishes were to termi- 
nate only widi your mother's existence, who shall 
say when it may end ? His lot is harder than that 
of Jacob toiling for his Rachaeh, if Ht)pe has 
no distincter goal. Meantime life wears and 
wastes. 

I ventured to pass the Christmas month at Wells- 
bum^ in Warwickshire, beneath the hospitable and 
elegant mansion of my friend, Mr Dewes, a gentle- 
man of many virtues^ and many accomplishm^ts. 
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They are of a nature to make one regret his celibacy. 
A younger brother of his changed the name of 
Dewc's to that of Granville for a large fortune, 
left him by his uncle. I have heard, had Mr 
(jranville chosen it, he might have obtained tbe 
Lausdowu title, being descended from that it 
niily. His lovely lady, with a mind well culti- 
vated, and adorned by every feminine virtue, hu 
the most ingenuous and charming manners imt- 
ginable. She and her equally excellent husband, 
and another brother of Mr Dewes, with the re- 
s|>ective children of each, formed om* party. 

These agreeable families reside in the village, 
and several in the neighbourhood, with whom we 
had much social intercourse. Our short day and 
long evening were divided with a regularity that 
husbanded the hours. They were, in turn, en-, 
livened by music and poetry, by some agreeable 
evening card-parties, and by convivial spri^tli- 
ness. Thus it was that we scarce heard the howl- 
ing of those sleety storms that made the without 
scene so total a contrast to that within. The vil- 
lage of Wellsbum almost borders on the park of 
the Lucy family, from whence Shakespeare stole 
the deer. To the many other pleaam-es of that 
excursion, was added an ineffably pleasii^ sensa- 
tion, the result of finding myself, for the first time 
of my life, in the Shakesperian region ; in meet* 
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iagy on our visits^ the waves of the Avon^ though 
they were crusted over with ice. 

No^ dear Miss Scott, Johnson's mind was not 
originally perverted by applause; though, when 
his literary fame became established, tlie dread of 
his merciless wit inftised into the feelings of his 
auditors a servility which fed the diseases of his 
nature, arrogance and envy; but they were in- 
herent propensities, which *^ grew with his growth, 
and strengthened with his strength/' 

The rigid, nay the uncharitable orthodoxy of 
his avowed opinions, was the source of that flood 
of adulation which has been poured upon his 
tomb. He stood forth the vengeful champion of 
the established hierarchy. It became necessary 
to put upon his character the whole armour of 
virtue, to give weight to his applauses, and force 
to his anathemas. The clergy are a numerous 
class, and, in general, the most literary of all 
other classes. They seek to make Johnson m 
saint, after the same manner, and for similar reaf- 
sons, that the monks canonized very frail kings, 
when Popery Wjos in force amongst us. 

Miss Reeves'* reply to my Stricture on her 
Richardsonian absurdity, is at once weak and art- 
ful. Her Treatise on Romances is, in every rci- 

• Gent, Mag. Feb. irftS, 
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Sped, a work cxtrenidy bdow the el of 
talents to which we believe ourselves 
the admirable English Baron. The fo] k 
chiefly written to court the fiivour of our review- 
ersy whom it meanly invests with that :e 
ability of decision to which their gene i ic 
have so little pretension. How s d fbe 
able, and how are diey likely to just, c 
posed, as the general class 'of t i are, of how- 
ling authors, whose own vrorks have not merit, 
celebrity to afford them a maintenance i H 
are diey naturally the foes of their superior aid 
more fortunate rivals. Miss Reeves, in her w 
on romances, exposes her ignorance in tenning 
H. Cleveland an original, and the compositioo of 
an unknown writer; since it is well understood 
to be a translation from the celebrated Ahht 
Prevost. 

We are diis year threatened with as long a 
dreariness as banished from the last our genisl 
hours of fresh prelusive sweetness ; robbed our 
banks of their primroses and violets, and our 
fields and hills of dieir golden king-caps. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Miss Weston. 

Lkl^ld, March 2S, 1786. 

You seem surprised, dear Sophia, at my idea 
diat there is the same sort of difference between 
Mr W/s letters and those of a certain friend 
of yours, that exists in their mutual poetr}-. In 
characterising the talents of poetic writers, I al- 
ways rate their claim by the merit of their best 
work. Such of their writings as have marked in- 
feriority to that never occur to me on the esti- 
mate. In mentioning this difference, I thought 
solely of the interesting and beautiful Edwy and 
Edilda. Mr W. is there in verse what he is 
in prose ; when his spirit takes the wings of the 
morning, and flies to those it loves, from distant 
regions of the earth, infused in all her tender 
dews, and arrayed in all her orient colours. But 
to drop the metaphor ; th^t dear poem is surely 
the exact counterpart of his letters, often diffuse, 
and often heedless of elegance, in particular ex- 
pressions, but always aboundii^ with the most 
touching pathos, the most exalted sentiments, the 
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most glowing aiid jHcturesque descriptioiis ; ner- 
vous at times, but not habitually norvous. Hk 
has now been silent longer than usual ; and I 
gin to grow anxious for tidings of his and ! 
Whalley's welfare. Our svidity to hear firom dioie 
we love, IS alwavs, in some degree, proportic 
to the consciousness of their distance, espe 
when Imagination sets her hour-glass on 
ocean's edge. 

Mr Saville's spirits begin to recover < 
shock they received in the strange death oi 
fortunate daughter. — His Elisabeth, whose 1 
and manners form so amiable a contrast to t 
of her sister, is gone to Bath, to imbibe more <rf 
that honied elegance, which Mr Rauzzini infusei 
into her loiies and manner of singing Italian. 

i\h ! Sophia, it will be in vain that you expect 
trust in friendship, against appearances, from her 
to w hose devoted affection, of twentjr years* dura- 
tion, an could be ungrateful. Friendship 

is a serious sentiment ; and, however the imagi- 
nation may be cliarmed, the heart sighs when it 
perceives its affectionate enthusiasms «epaid only 
by the light flourishings of gallantry, and the 
sparkling explosion of wit. On perusing such 
gay, such short, such seldom epistles from the 
dear and ever-honoured bard, I exclaim, with 
Ophelia, "No more, but so.!** — ^rem< 
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the frequency, the length, and the heart-warm 
style of our first correspondence. Little did I 
once think that those prized letters would prove 

'^ But violets iu the youth of primy friendship, 
Forward, not permanent, tho* sweet not lasting, , 
The perfume, and suppliance of a minute.^ 

My opinion of the Recess, of its faults, and of 
its beauties, is congenial to your own ; but I can- 
not think it possesses that strong hold on the 
hearty with which the pages of Werter so , irre- 
sistibly seize it. I scarce wept at the Recess, 
full of studied misery as it is ; while the so natu^ 
rally mournful pages of Werter resist the indu- 
rating effect of repeated perusals, and drown me* 
in exhaustless tears. 

Mr Dewes, Mr Arch-Deacon Clive, Mr 
Grove, Dr Gregory, and several other of my li- 
terary friends, gratify me by the warmest praises 
of my paraphrases of some of die most beautiful 
of Horace's odes. It is ou no occasion that I 
have beei) better satisfied with my muse, I must' 
confess, than when, after having put an ode of 
Horace into English verse, I have examined the 
translation of it by Francis, Oldsworths, and 
Duncombe. I shall adopt some fine lines, which 
I have met with on Dr Jphnson's imitations of 
Juvenal's Satires — not vainly to say what I have 
done, but what I have wished and aimed to do. 
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<< Boldly my ardenl ipirit tedu Vi 
Tlie vigorous aeoie of the HbtBtiHi mott ; 
WoaM shine with moie ttao a reflected Ggfat, 
And with a RonHo't vdour think mi write. 
The latiaii flower, trantpfauited lij weak hamk, 
To bloom « while &GtitioaB heat cieiiiiiidi ; 
Tho* glowiog Honce « finnt W Mith lopiiliesy 
The sickly blossom in the hot-boiiBe dies. 
But from more fgoM cnttore, ttrt, and toil. 
The root strikes deep, aid owns n kindred soil ; 
Imbibes our sun thro' all its glowing Tcina, 
And grows a native of Britannia^s plains.** 

So the voluptuous, the refined, the gay, die 

difisipated votary of fashion and expence, Mr > 

after having lavished awaj a noble fortune^ avows 
his resolve to renounce the world, to retire into 
the country, to keep no servant, and content him- 
self with the mere necessaries of life. I hope 
there can, after all his imprudence, be no necessi- 
ty for an extreme so violent — ^for a contrast so to- 
tal ; and if there should, I doubt his perseverance, 
and therefore said to him, with a smile of blend- 
ed pity and affection. 



-<< What ! thinkest thou. 



That the bleak air, thy boisterous chamberlain. 

Will put thy shirt on warm ? — Will those mo8s*d trees, 

Tliat liave outlivM the eagle, page thy heelSy 

And skip when thou poiot'st out? — WOI the cold brook. 

Candied witli ice, caudle thy morning taste 

To cure thy o*er-night*8 surfeit ?* 
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Yet^ after all, the hardships of sev^est absti- 
nence are less oppressive than the heart-sick 
anxiety of conscious debts^ and die hourly dread 
of a prison. How can it be^ that talents have 
been so given in vain, as tfiat the silly love of os- 
tentation should induce those who possess them 
to strew such wounding thorns upon their pillow? 
Heaven preserve all I love frofil the fatal indis- 
ci-etion! 



LETTER XXX. 
Court Dewes, Esq. 

Lichfield, March 30, 1786- 

Your profile is extremely like. I could not 
have received a more acceptable present. Sevcf- 
ral have been taken of me, but none would I suf- 
fer to be preserved, because there was not one 
which had ascertaining resemblance. Men and 
women, whose shoulders are on the large scale, 
appear with ten-fold their real clumsiness in die^e 
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shadowy outlines. Slendefneilif is essential to ad- 
mit their presentii^ a resemblance' which i 
not be caricature ; sad surelj one's feelii^ revolt 
from a caricature likeness of a friend. 

^rhank you for General Burgoyne's comedy, 
and for Miss More*8 late sprightly poems*. I 
am, in general, sick of our modem comedies, ex- 
cepting the irrsBistible Sheridan's ; but, after his, 
this is one of the best I have seen. The Bland- 
islics are a race that swarm in the nooD 
beams of high-life and wealth. Our little city 
has produced tliem ; though, for the exercise of 
their noble talents, they are obliged to resort to 
the seats of the neighbouring lords, lordlings, &c. 
down to the next class of stateliness above their 
own. To these — " Inferiors, horrid ! — Equals, 
what a curse!" I have never seen the portraits 
of this delectable set of cringers at such full dra- 
matic length, nor in such just and vivid colours 
as in General Burgoyne's comedy. Miss Alscrip 
appears to me to say too many really good things, 
and her general language is too ingeniously allu- 
sive to harmonize naturally with her absurd and 
stupid credulity, when Lady Emily exhibits mock 
airs of fashion and delicacy. 

• Florio, a Poetical Tale, and tJic Bas bleu, or Conversa- 
tion. 
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Miss More's poems have spirit and genius— 
but contain an affected apd pedantic display of 
knowledge and emdition^ especially the Bas bleu. 
In the Florio we find many brilliant passages.; 
many just and striking observations, and some ad- 
mirable portraits in satiric traits. Not Hayley 
himself has drawn a modern beau better. Florio 
is the rival of Filligree, in the Triumphs. of Tem- 
per, with sufficient difference to avert the charge 
of plagiarism from the female author ; — but the 
versification in Florio is, at times, strangely in- 
harmonious, often alliterating with the hardest 
consonants, and sometimes disgraced by vulgarism : 
instances, 

*^ For &ce, no mortal couM resist her." 
And, 

I 

*^ He felt not Celiacs powers of face.** 

These yiic^-expressions put me in . mind of an 
awkward pedantic youth, once resident, for a lit- 
tle time, at Lichfield. He was asked how he 
liked Miss Honora Siieyd. " Almighty powers !" 
replied the oddity, ^^ I could not have conceived, 
that she had half the face she has !" Honora was 
finely rallied about this imputed plenitude of fiice. 
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The oral elegance of its cfcJicate and benteoa 
contour, made die exdnmntioo tnblj aianii 
How could MiM More ao apply a phrase, ahngi 
eipresshre of effironteiy ? and how could so fam- 
ed a lady suffer die pteonaom of die fbllofif 
line to escape her pen i 

« With tralh Is M«ie ftMfs IHpi'd. ■• 



The character of Celia is pretty^ but in die ntii- 
cal strokes lie all the genius of the work. 

As for the Bas Uen.-— You have heard me a^ 
after the attainment of other languages vidi hqi^ 
less yearning ; yet I had rather be ignoiant of 
them, as I am, if I thought their acquisition 
would induce me to clap my wings and crow is 
Greeley Latin and French, through the course of i 
poem which ought to have been written in an un- 
affected and unmingled English. I am diverted 
with its eulogies on Garrick, Mason, and John- 
son, who all three hated each other so heartilj. 
Not very pleasantly, I trow, would the two former 
have sat in the presence of Old Cato, as this poen 
oddly terms the arrogant Johnson, surrounded bj 
the worshipful and worshipping Blue Stocldi^.— 
Had the cynic lived to hear his* Whig-title, Cato, 
I could Amcy him saying to the fair author, 
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^' You had better have called me the first Wfaig^ 
Madam, the father of the tribe, who got kicked out 
of Heaven for his republican principles." To the 
hdy- president herself, I fancy the cynic would 
not now, were he living, be the most welcome 
guest, since the publication of Mr Boswell'sf 
Tour. Miss More puts him to bed to little 
David. Their mutual opiates are pretty power* 
ful, else her quondam friend, Garrick, would not 
thank her for his companion; — but misery,. ma- 
trimony, and mortality, make strange bed-fel- 
lows. 
■ Who is the Hortensius of this work, Burke, 
Fox, or Sheridan ? and who the Lelius ? 

I thank you for your elegant prose translation 
of Horace's ode to Ligurinus. It convinces me 
tfiat Smart was very incompetent to tfie task he 
undertook, widi his ^' unexpected, plume coiping 
upon vanity, colour changing into a wrinkled face, 
and the question why the former cheeks of the 
youth cannot return to his present sentiments.? 
Such strange misrendering of a poet's sense is 
surely most disgraceful to a scholastic pen. ^ In 
my attempt to give this ode the pofetic dress of 
our language, can you forgive a somewhat lavidi 
expansion of the Horatian ideas ?m^Speak to me 
ingenuously concerning the manner in which you 

VOL. I. K 
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thiuk 1 have performed this jour welcome task. 
\Vliatc\tT you ma>' dislike in the execution^ I will 
endeavour to correct ; and, when you have a leh 
sure hour, favour me with a fMnose translation of 
.the ode to Sallust. In Smart the ideas seem 
pretty, but there is to me an inscrutable obscuri- 
ty ill one part of his trauslation. 

NMien 1 last wrote, I did not recollect that F^- 
concr^s Shipwreck stood so h^h in your good 
graces. I now recollect your having hon 
timt iiitiTcsting poem witli very warm applause, 
befoir I evni knew of its existence. It wasun- 
gruteful in lue, for a shigle instant, to have for- 
gotten to whose taste I was first indebted for tbe 
melancholy pleasure of its perusal • The highly 
ingenious author ought to have had a place in the 
I lay ley an apotheosis of our epic poets. The 
Shipwreck has a better claim to be styled an epic 
poem than the Araucana, since, from Mr Hay- 
ley's translation, the latter appears to be rather a 
string of episodes, than one regular connected 
story. 

I understand, that poetically to record any 
single event, diversified with different and discri- 
minated characters, with noble sentiments, aod 
with contrasted circumstances of pathos and hor- 
ror, would entitle any composition to the name of 

4 
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^^. So Falconer, by implicadoo^ teims his* 
Shipwreck, ia these lines, 

^ A tale from dnll oUivkm to restore, 
Unkuovm to fiune, and new to epic lore." 

Mr Hajley denies the essentiality of supernatural 
machinery to epic poetry; he recognizes the Rape 
of the Lock as epic ; he cannot, therefore, refuse 
diat title to the more elevated poem of Falconer. 
In another edition, therefore, I hope to see the 
marine bard enrolled and characterized in that 
thrice-beautifiil work, the Essays on Epic Poetry. 
Its author has not yet answered my letter on the 
subject of diat witty, but ungenerous sport of 
fancy, die Old Maids. He is, I fear, displeased 
with my ingenuousness on that subject; yet I 
cannot repent of it. 

How erroneously do the undisceming many 
judge of character! My enemies say, " Miss 
Seward flatt^s.'' That is die construction which 
their spleen and coldness of heart puts upon a 
warm desire to please and oblige those I think 
estimable ; upon the vivid glow of that praise 
which my heart delights to pour, when it can sin* 
cerely pour it. Truth can never be flattery. 
Alas! to die utter incapacity of flattering, even 
those I esteem and admire, I have, through life. 
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To Mes Martin*. 

Lichfield, June 5, 1786. 

After a month's whirl in the London vortex, 
the blooming and quiet shades of Lichfield have 
again received me ; abd filial pleasures, from the 
easy and quiet, though feeble state of my father's 
health, bless my return. You were, during my 
absence, a fleeting visionary beneath those shades. 
I regret that you made this transit through our 
precincts while I was away. I should have pre- 
ferred talking to you of what I had seen and 
heard, to rushing back upon paper into the busy 
world I have left. In that attempt, much that in- 
terested must remain untold, untouched upon, or 
my letter would be of a length ill tallying with the 
scantiness of my leisure. 

And now, from the much that I have observed, 
and tfie little which I have time to impart, what 
€hall be selected ? Shall I talk to you of our 
animated literary breakfastings, at the house of 

* A near connection of Miss Seward, now resident at Bath. 
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Mis8 Helen WUltams, Mr Madiias, &c. ; of dv 
belle esprits of both sexes, whose genius, wit, 
and knowledge, made those little meetings sa 
brilliant ?— or shall 1 talk to you of the abbey- 
music. 



** Loud as from numben wilhoot niiBber, sweet 
i\» from blest Toicet uttering joy ?^ 

llie last is the more popular theme; and tllet^ 
lore, if }'()u please, it shall be ours. People uni- 
versally assert, that the world never produced tirj 
thing of equal effect in the art. Indeed, I be- 
lieve, that at these festivals, music touched her 
ne-plus ultra of excellence ; for though, perhaps, 
every solo song has, from the impossibility of any 
single voice tilling completely so immense a space, 
been heard in smaller scenes to greater advan- 
tage ; yet, the sublimity of the harmonies, so full 
and complete in all those great effects v^'hich 
Handel's matchless genius conceived, though, 
from the comparative nothingness of the best 
band those days coidd afford him, he heard them 
not complete with his mortal ears ; the exclu- 
sion of every thing harsh, and disagreeably noisy, 
by the care taken that no order of instruments, 
or of voices, should preponderate ; the exquisite 
delicacy with which the songs were accompanied, 
and the picturesque power of several of the cho- 
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ffosses, that endued the ear /with the powers of the 
eye ;•— ^all these, admirables produced one grand 
result, that completely satisfied my imagination, 
liigh as report had taught me to set its claims. 

Now as to the individual performers. — ^I allow 
to your favourite, Harrison, correctness, el^ance, 
and taste, and all the coyer graces of his science ; 
but his voice, however sweet, and, even in its 
ione, however enriched with that free and perfect 
diake, is very limited in its compass, and very 
moderate in its powers; while his manner is 
wholly destitute of that fine enthusiasm, which is 
vital to the just execution of Handel's glowing 
ideas, that breathe the soul of every passion in 
turn. 

Mrs Billington's voice is of great sweetness, 
compass, power, and execution; and her skill 
cannot be questioned, who played finely on the 
harpsichord at ten years old. Already she almost 
rivals Mara in the saramouch part of her perr 
formance ; but has, however, too much sense 
to gambol like her in the sacred songs. — I 
breakfasted with Mr Bates, the director, and 
heard his seraphic wife excel in several of Han- 
del's finest airs, Mara, and every other syren of 
the orchestra and stage. I observed to him, that 
Mara put too much gold fringe and tassels, upon 
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that sf>lemn robe of melodjr, ^ I know tint nj 
Redet^mer liveth." Do not Miy gold. Madam, k 
replied, it was despicmble tiiuel. 

Yet justice will confess, that ahe has a lick 
fuhicss in all the natural parts of her voice, 
which leave her fair public rivals, and the mil' 
»ha|>eu and snuff-begrimed Rubenelli, at com* 
derable distance. 

Mrs Dillington possesses a great deal of geia- 
iiie Ijeauty, and very unaffected and chainm^ 
manners. Fame has traduced her chastity ; hA 
there are no meretricious traits in her countenance 
or conversation, which I had opportunities of ob- 
serving, often meeting her in private musical w 
ties. Adieu ! Remark the length of my letter, 
and suffer it to expiate that of my preceding si- 
Icnce. 
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To Miss Powts, 

lAckfield, June 25, 1786. 

It rejoices me that you find yourself ultimate^ 
}y happier for your voluntaiy exertions/ From 
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the native energy of your mind, I believed it vtrould 
he 60, and therefore approved your scheme. In 
ytm, it does not strike me as wonderful, that a 
charge of such inevitable anxiety should be un- 
dertaken, without any expectation of permanent 
gratitude from those on vi^hom it lays such high 
obligations. Beneath long experience of the 
scarcity of that virtue, a spirit, warm and energe- 
tic as yours, will look for its certain reward sole- 
ly to the pleasure it experiences in generous and 
well-directed exertions. Better directed no ex- 
ertion can be, than in rendering the orphan daugh- 
ters of a deal* friend, young women, whose future 
influence over the feelings, the morals, and the 
happiness of others, may probably be extensive, 
more amiable than they have any chance of being, 
if their opening yotith should be devoted to fa^ 
shionable pursuits, and mere amusement; and, 
without any shield from intellectual cultivation, 
exposed to the allurement of dissipation, and to 
the untempered force of its pernicious effects up- 
on the powers of thought, and the habits of in- 
dustry. 

This summer's i-etirement, with its destined and 
variied plan of mental improvement, will form a 
test for the degree of native strength of mind 
which these lovely young women may possess. 
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If, amidst pursuits that should . withdraw them 
from tlie power of the flenses, and from the nar- 
row aiid selfish gratifications of personal vanity; 
amidst pursuits that tend to make the past, die 
distant; and the future preponderate over the pie- 
seut, you perceive the spirits languid, the atta- 
tion wandering, and the memory employed in re- 
collection, and, in anticipation of frivolous scenes, 
it will be wise to prepare yourself for a blighted 
and barren liarvest as to mind, with whatever care 
you may prepare the soil, and however liberal- 
ly you may sow the seeds of intellectual culti- 
vation. 

O ! lost Honora ! it is not possible to speak oo 
tliis subject, without recollecting the striking 
proof thy seventeenth year afforded of heart and 
mind triumphant over juvenile vanity. How in- 
capable was all the unkindness of thy married 
life to banish the recollection of that letter, writ- 
ten secretly to my mother in the autumn of the 
year 1 770, intreating that she would urge her own 
ill health, though not at that time worse than 
usual, to * Mr Sneyd, that his consent might be 
obtained for thy return to Lichfield from Bath, 
when thou wert, at that instant, the toast of that 
gay city ; where every eye pursued thee with ad- 

* Honora's father. 
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miratioD^ and every tongue with praise ! Never 
can I foi^et the hazard to which thou didst put 
thy precious life, by passing those deep waters, 
that seemed risii^ to keep us asunder; never 
the transport with which thou didst bound into 
the dining-room ; the tears of joy from those 
beautiful eyes, that wet my cheek on our first 
embrace, after those long three months of anxious 
absence ; leaving us, as thou didst, with every 
dread prognostic of consumption, and returning 
in fiill health, the blessed boon of the Bristol wa- 
ters. Continually present to my recollection is 
the delight with which thou didst then first draw 
thy chair to our domestic hearth, where quiet, af- 
fection, and the spirit of intellectual expansion, 
were the only I^ares. How do I love to recal the 
tendjer exultation with which thy dear hands were 
folded and clasped together, for having exchanged 
balls and plays, and malls and parades, for books 
and conversation with me, and with a few chosen 
fiiends ! .The triumphs of youth and beauty for 
the disclosures of the heart and mind, and the 
voice of adulation, for that of sincere affection ! 
Hope cannot present a future joy half so dear as 
these priceless recollections, lodged beyond the 
reach of fate, while memory remains to me. 
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My pleasures, during my late ezcuni to to' 
were allayed by the regrets I felt for 1 
ed to decline countless kind inYitatii i 
from the destined limits of my stay, the eztc i 
of which filial duty would not permit. Im 
honoured by finding several literary parties fcNrm- 
ed on my account; and they were replete wiA 
every gratification to my spirit. I profen no 
unnatural stoicism to die praises of the lean- 
ed and ingenious ; nor could I listen with an mh 
delighted ear to the warm approbation of 1117 
Horatian paraphrases eipressed in these circles. 
The Ode to Phyllis has a domestic, joyous, pic- 
turesque festivity, which will interest and please 
you. Its spirit has wretchedly evaporated m 
every former translation that has met my eye fi^mi 
Francis and others. I who, like yomself, rtttnlf 
the delights of social friendship possess the h^ 
est zest, have at least translated that ode can 
amove. Such hours^ and such days of animated pre- 
paratiouy and of vivid enjoyment, you and I have 
tasted beneath this roof. 
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To Akch-Deacon Clive*. 

Lickfield, June 27, 1786, 

By my ingenious and learned friends, Mr 
Grove of Lichfield, and Mr Dewes of Wellfr* 
burn, I was first induced to the attempt of giving 
to some of the most beautiful lyric compositions 
of Horace, that freedom and air of originality, 
without which poetry is so little worth. They 
observed to me, that, always charming, and often 
sublime as they are, very few indeed have been 
so translated, as that people, conversant with good 
English poetry, could bear them as translations ; 
or, not understanding Latin, could like them as 
poems. They mutually advised me thiiSf uncon- 
scious of each other's counsel, viz. — to read over 
the prose construction attentively, of those odes 
whose general idea pleased me, without consult- 
ii^ any previous versification of them ; to seize 
that leading idea ; to write upon it freely ; to use 
any allusion, metaphor, or imagery, that might 

* Revdent in Sliropsbse. 
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Strike nic as applicable^ careless wliedier or not 
Horace has applied it, provided it be consbtcit 
Mith the Roman mjrtholoBr, customsy and nnn- 
ners. Upon this plan, which 1 have foUowed, my 
versions have frequently litde pretences to verial 
fidelity, though, by some of the first scholan of 
the agCy complimented with possessing the Ho- 
ratian spirit. 

My only objection to the style and msnner o( 
Horace s lyric poems is, that he leaves too mnck 
to the imagination. To leave Momeihing totlie 
suppliancc of the heart and the fancy, has ofta 
the best possible effect; yet that is only where «e 
are sure of their responsibility for die defidence. 
Nothing that is obscure can be generally interest- 
ing ; and, \i'batever amusement Critics may find in 
their researches into occult meanings, it is alwayi 
wise in the poet to preclude them from such pu- 
time. Horace, however, did not take that pre> 
caution ; or rather, perhaps, the lapse of centuries 
has rendered passages dim which were originall; 
sufficiently luminous. In our time, and in our 
language, it should be the business of his transla- 
tor, paraphraser, and imitator, to draw the dark 
hint into poetic day-light. 

The Gentleman's Magazine for last month 
contains some little poetic gems, of exquisite 

9 
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lustre^ from the pen of Mr Stevens of Repton, in 
Derbyshire — an English version of the first part 
of Horace's Ode to Grosphus, and of the Greek 
poet Moschus's fourth Idyllium ; and also an ori- 
ginal sonnet, which has no poetic fault, however 
it may sin on the score of partiality to me. The 
stupidity of review-criticism, and the as stupid re- 
spect paid to it by the general reader, blighted 
the first rich fruits of this gentleman's imagina- 
tion, and, by damping hb poetic ardour, has rob- 
bed our age of the light of his- genius, to which 
nature gave strength, and to which learning gave 
purity. O ! there is nothing against which my 
spirit more revolts, than to see dulness deciding 
upon works of imagination^ or envy endeavouring 
to darken them. I wi^ none were permitted to 
enter die lists of criticism but those who feel 
poetic beauty as keenly as yourself, and who have 
the same generous desire that others should feel 
it. Adieu. 
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■ 

To Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, July 20, 1786. 

Yes, truly, dear Sophia, our public critics are 
curious deciders upon pontic claims. Smiled 
you not to see the reviewer of verse, in a late- 
Gentleman's Magazine, gravely pronouncingy 
*' that it is trifling praise for Mrs Smitli's sonnets 
to pronounce them superior to Shakespeare's 
and Miltons f O ! rare panegyrist ! Such praise 
may vie, as an offering at the shrine of dnliieasi 
with the censure which the Monthly Review pas- 
sed on Jephson's noble tragedy, the Count of 
Narbonne, and with that fulmuiated in the Criti- 
cal one against the first fair blooms of Mr 
Stevens's poetic talents, his charming poem, Re- 
tirement. Hius it is that the extremes of unfeel- 
ing censure, and of hyperbolic encomium, meet in 
one sickening point of absurdity. 

** 'Tis such the goddess hears with ipecud prace. 
While veils of fogs dUate her aw^ ftoe.* 
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You say Mrs Smith's sonnets are pretty ; — so say I ; 
— -pretty is the proper word ; pretty tuneful centos 
from our various poets^ without any thing original. 
All the lines that are not the lines of others are 
weak and unimpressive ; and these hedge-flowers 
to be preferred^ by a critical dictator^ to the roses 
and amaranths of the two first poets the world 
has produced ! ! ! — Tt makes one sick. 

The allegory in this lady's Origin of Flattery, is 
to me wholly incomprehensible: — Why Venus 
should take the helmet of Mars^ for a vessel in 
which to make the oil of flattery, I cannot un- 
derstand. You will find all that is tolerable in 
this poem taken from Hesiod's rise of Woman, 
translated by Pamel. 

Much, indeed very much, above every thing 
Mrs Smith has published, are the poems of Helen 
Williams. We trace in them true sensibility of 
heart, and the genuine fires of an exalted imagina- 
tion. Who would not forgive to their sparkling 
effervescence the occasional want of metaphoric 
accuracy, with all the other juvenile errors of a 
judgment as yet unripened by time f 

Ere I quit the critical theme, permit me to iu- 
veigh against the present senseless custom of ex- 
cluding all capitals except at the beginning of 
sentences, and to actual proper names. Such ex- 
clusion is of serious bad consequence to poetry. 
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I ineaii to the geaend tute for. it, by r« i 

more difficult to be imderstood by t coi 
reader. Capitals to every substsmtive ( 
broiisl y intrusive upon the eye^ but i to ^ 

ever in inipersonized, to whatever, ac a a 
letter is as necessary as to a proper 
abstracted qualities are clothed and abodied Iry 
fancy, connnon sense revolts at th sneaking 
pcarance with a little letter. If we ; , '^ We fed 
pleasure in contemplatiiig the lo^ y scene,'' it k 
proper to write pleasure with a small le ; 
if we say, " Pleasure shed all her lustre a ke 
scene," the word requires a large one as mi as 
any other proper name. It was said to a publk 
singer, who sung an energetic song of Handel's 
too tamely, " Zounds, Sir, you spell God with a 
little g:' 

You will lind, in the Gendeman's Magazine 
for June last, a pretty poem of my father's. It 
contains little sketches of his own local vicissi- 
tudes, and of the characters of his brother CanonS; 
then of this cathedral. I had forgotten it, not 
having seen its face these twenty years^ nor knew 
I that a copy was extant. We have no guess by 
what means it crept into that publication, but I 
am glad it is preserved. 
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lu a former letter I spoke to you of the gratifi- 
cation my musical enthusiasms met during a late 
expedition to town ; — ^but think I forgot to mention 
that I had three or four interviews with the extra- 
ordinary and pleasing Mrs . She is in as 

stroE^ health, and as lively spirits, is as witty, as 
humorous, as eloquent, as friendly, as insinuating, 
as fascinating as ever ; but more than ever snufiy, 
and dirty, and paltry in her dress; and, amidst 
her accumulated wealth, more than ever penuri- 
ous in all her habits. 

For the first time, I saw the justly celebrated 
Mrs Siddons in comedy, — ^in Rosalind : — ^but 
though her smile is as enchanting, as her frown is 
magnificent, as her tears are irresistible, yet the 
playful scintillations of colloquial wit, which most 
strongly mark that character, suit not the dignity 
of the Siddonian fonn and countenance. Theti 
her dress was injudicious. The scrupulous prude- 
ry of decency, produced an>ambiguous vestment, 
that seemed neither male nor female. When she 
first came on as the princess, nothing could be 
more charming ; nor than when she resumed her 
original character, and exchanged comic spirit for 
dignified tenderness. 

One of those rays of exquisite and original dis* 
crimination, which her genius so perpetually eli- 
cits, shone out on her first rushing upoii the stage 
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in her own resumed person and dress ; when 
bent her knee to her father, the Duke, and said- 



<< To yon I give myself— lor I am yours ; 



n 



and when, fallii^ into Orlando's arms^ she i^ 
peated the same words, — 

** To you I give myself— for I ani ymarml^ 

llie marked difference of her look and voice ii 
repeating that line, and particularly the last word 
of it, was inimitably striking. The tender joy of 
filial love was in the first ; die whole soul of ena- 
moured transport in the second. Xhe extremely 
heightened emphasis on the word yourSf produced 

• 

an effect greater than you can conceive could re- 
sult from tlie circumstance, without seeing and 
hearing it given by that mistress of the passions. 

I do not wonder that the idea of meeting Mrs 
in public jars you. 



.<< Not the basiliftk 



More deadly to the sight, than to tlie soul 
The cool injurious eye of frozen kindness. 
Let us not meet its poison.* 

Adieu, dear Sophia ; far be from your spirit every 
baleful impression ! 
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To Mrs Stores* 

Lichfield, August 9, 1786. 

My acquaintance is such a nothing at Shrews- 
bury, dear friend, that I cannot hope my recom- 
mendations could be of use to Dr Slokes ; — ^but 
what I can I will. After all that could be done 
by introduction, even where its sources are plente- 
ous as mine are limited, it is to the luck of some 
remarkable cures that young physicians must owe 
their rbing into practice. The sense of pain, and 
the dread of deaths are arbitrary impulses, before 
which all lesser considerations vanish. 

Yes, indeed, my expectations were more than 
answered by the abbey-music. In smaller scenes 
the single songs have certainly been heard to more 
advantage ; but all that resulted from the blended 
harmony, both of voices and instruments, was 
above description, and beyond compare. The 



* The lady of Dr Stokes, pfaystcian of Chesterfield, Derby^ 
shire : when first intunate with Miss Seward, she was Miss 
Rogers of Dronfield, la that county. 
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pu^turt'sqiie po\^er8 of some of the chorusses 
set^med miraculous. Above all othen, in that ce- 
lebratiHi one fron) Israel in £!gypt, which describes 
the return of the Red-sea over the host of Pha- 
raoh. It is then that we felt the dire situation 
from the clang of the trumpets, the thunder of the 
dnuns, tlie sounds of wild dismay, which burst 
ill vollies from every part of the vast orchestra, 
whilst a distinct melody was preserved amidst the 
fearful and nnngled tones, as the horse and his 
rider were thrown into the sea. 

Vou inquire after my correspondence with the 

illustrious H . It is not what it was ; but 

the deficiency, or cause of deficiency, proceeds 
not from me. I honour and love him as well as 
ever ; yet 1 feel that the silver cord of our amity 
is loosening at more links than one. 

People teaze me with applications to write 
epitaphs upon their favourite ftriends. Of fre- 
quent compliance, there would be no end^ and I 
could wish never to attempt another* 'Phat path 
of composition is so narrow, and so beaten, that 
one cannot hope to gather in it one novel floret, 
especially where an uneventful life, and a conse- 
quently monotonous virtue preclude the possibili- 
ty of appropriate praise. 

As to Madam Genlis on Education, I like not 
the experiments she is perpetually making on the 
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] dispositions of her pupils^ at the ex^ 

; of truth. Truth ought never to be violat- 

wi children^ much less should its violation 
form part of a system. Neither do I approve of 
the climax of excellence in the books which she 
would recommend as the proper studies of young 
people between fifteen and twenty-five. The 
species of books that first interest and delight the 
apemog mind about fifteen^ we may say, will 
continue to charm and interest through life^ more 
flian any other kind of books. Remembered de- 
l^ht^ and associated ideas, will chain the mclina* 
tions to that level. A naturally intelligent mind, 
especially beneath the guidance of an instructor 
who has just taste, will be found capable of feel- 
ing the most elevated compositions in prose and 
v^rse at fifteen. Sensibility and enthusiasm, then 
in their pristine^ and consequently strongest glow, 
have an intuitive impression of the vast, the won- 
derful, the fair, and the elegant. There is no 
danger, that first-rate excellence in writing will 
make it less charming to youth, whose taste, in 
that respect, should early be set as high as pos- 
sible. 

But what an interesting story is that of the 
imprisoned Duchess ! I am in possession of some 
original letters from Dr Johnson to Miss Booth- 
by, for whom he had a platonic passion. One 
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of them begins thus : — ^^ It is mkbight ; I an 
alone, and in no disposition to slumber. Hot 
shall I employ this waste hour of darkness vsi 
vacuity r" 

Alas ! for the story is true ; how did that m- 
happy woman employ nine waste years of dark* ' 
ness and vacuity ? When, in 1764, Mr Porter 
rame over from Italy to many my lovely 
he told us that singular and almost hacm 
circumstance, of a woman of fashion, in i 
country, having then been just discovered 
rcvscued from a nine years confinement in a sub- 
terraneous dungeon, into which no ray of I 
had, in the long long interval, ever penetr 
Mut he did not, like Madam Genlis, repre 
her innocent, though, with great horror and com- 
passion, he instanced that dire revenge, as a coo- 
sequence of Italian jealousy, which had not recon- 
ciled itself to the cicesbeo privil^es. 

I hope you will find Shrewsbury a prosperous, 
as certainly it is a pleasant residence. 



<< Admired Salopia ! that, with venial pride, 
View'st thy fair form in Severn's locid ware,' 



»» 



I3e thou auspicious to the health, the interest, and 
the fame of my friends ! 

Mr Saville desires his best remembrances to 
you and the Doctor, whose botanic enthusiasm 
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lie shares. The botanists all love each other the 
better for the knowledge and vegetable tieasures 
diat each possess. 

Ah ! why do not the bards thus also ? Envy 
throws not brands into the conservatory — Why 
will she so often throw them upon the lyre ? 



LETTER XXXVI. 

To George Hardinge*, Esq. 

Lichfield, Sept. 10, 1786. 

" If Miss Seward remembers Mr Hardinge !" 
Ah ! dull of spirit, if the traces of those few 
hours, in which she was honoured with his con- 
versation, had faded in her memory ! 

On their first meeting, he was so good, at Mr 
Boothby's request, to read a few passages from 
the Paradise Lost, as he sat on the window of 
her dressing-room. " Poetry was then poetry 
indeed." The ear of her imagination has often 
brought back his cadences. Bom an enthusiast. 



* Nephew to Lord Cambdeo, and Attorney-General to the 
Queea 
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time has but little abated that propensity, in de- 
spite of her conscioiunefla, that^ in this marble 
age, nothing is more unfashionable. 

Yes, Sir, from the retired situation in which my 
life has passed away, I hare followed you diro 
your brighter and more elevated track, with 
taut but earnest gaze, and rejoiced in jour e 
ing fame. 

IVo of your sonnets were given me, to 
Fountain, and to the Lyre of Petrarch. With 
them, amongst others, have I often combated the 
unmeaning assertion of pedants, that the legiti- 
mate sonnet suits not the genius of our langiis^, 
producing those * Avignon little gems as its per- 
fect refutation. 

While these arise to the honour of Mr Har- 
dinge's genius, his generous exertions to pro- 
mote the amiable and highly ii^enious Miss He- 
len Williams's interest, in the subscription to her 
poems, do equal honour to his benevolence. 

My mother's death, and my father's incapacity 
for every kind of busmess, have involved me in 
much of that employment which seems the con- 
tradiction of my fate ; so that, together w^ith an 
inconveniently extensive correspondence, and die 
social pleasures, by which I am very seducib'le, 

♦ The sonnets aUuded to were written at Avignon. 



I 
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little.time is left for versifying ; yet several thou- 
sand lines^ of former composition^ in the heroic^ 
lyricy and sonnet measure, have long slumbered in 
my writing-desk, vainly waiting the always reced-c 
ing hour of transcript and revision. 

The terms in which you mention my poetical 
novel, Louisa^ gratify me extremely. I know it 
18 the best and ablest of my publications. There 
may certainly be a best, even where nothing is 
very good. 

Flattered that you preserve an agreeable re- 
membrance of our loi^ past and transient inter- 
views, and that you think the employments of 
my muse worth this inquiry, I remain> Sir, 8lc. 



LETTER XXXVn. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, Sept. 23, 1786. 

My late long silence lifts been involuntary. I 
accounted for it in a recent letter to you at Stras- 
bourg. Mention not my miscellany ; I am hope- 
less about it. Without time to revise my own 
writings, people persecute me with requests to 
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examine and correct those of c rs. It u 
heavy evil of authorism. Seve poetic 
and some prose ones, the e] i of i ck is 

important to my wishes, lie 'ore i , water 
before the lip of Tantalus. ] y Ho 
are almost tlie sum-total of my poetry dm 
last twelve-months. Not only by jovLrwAif \ se- 
veral other literary friends, but by the 
prints, I am exhorted to go thix>ugh with the odes 
of Horace. They, and you also, flatter me, 
such a work would be a valuable acquisitioa to 
English verse ; but I have no time ; besides, there 
arc many which it would be impossible to render 
interesting, and others, and which are unfit for 
the female pen. 

Let us turn to a more heart-engaging theme. 
Ah ! dear, and ever dear friend, your letter from 
Strasbourg to Sophia, delights me, as breathing 
an homeward air ; yet, what it says of your health, 
is far from being all I wish. The death of ex- 
cellent Mrs E. Whalley has, doubtless, injured it, 
through the generous excess of your sympathetic 
feelings, llie reconciling power of time, will, I 
trust, ere long, brace your nerves again, and re- 
store the tone of your constitution. Neither is 
our Sophia well. She now seeks to renovate 
a disordered frame on the dreary shores of Ab- 
beristwith. 



I am just returned from paying a delightful vi- 
of three weeks, to my friends, Mr and Mrs 
6 ville. Accomplished and excellent Mr 
] was of our party. The situation of their 

villa, Calwich, near Ashboum, is as singular as it 
is I itiful ; standing on the extremest verge of a 
e very lucid sheet of water, through which 
I the river Dove. It comes winding down 
fn Dovedale to Ileham, and from thence to 
( i^ich. Gentle hills, the nurselings of the peak 
•uutains, foiiu a semi-circle round the lake, op- 
site the house, at about a mile's distance. It 
is quite fairy-land, so verdant are its lawns, so 
crystal its streams. The minds of its owners are 
cultivated as the valley, and clear as the lake. 

The lady of that lake is young, pretty, grace- 
ful, and admired, but loves her home and domes- 
tic duties, as well as it is natural for those to do, 
who bear about them no such magnetism, either 
of person or manners, to attract attention, or sti- 
mulate flattery. Yet is not Mrs Granville cold- 
ly unsocial ; she mixes with the large neighbour- 
hood around her, with cheerful pleasure ; but her 
most enjoyed days are those in which books, 
needle-works, and the conversation of her m<H'e 
intimate friends, give wings to the hours. 

The weather was not propitious to the out- 
door pleasures of this interesting visit. In days 
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which .should have been those of uitun i 
storing often infesting the wane of t 
liowled over the la^ns and lake, h 

bowers of Calwich. No momi v e& ■ 

by rainy clouds, till that of my -e, i I 

arose in despiteful beauty. I left Auroia 
ing her amber tresses on the rocka, and hi 
waters. On returning home, the placid healdict 
my dear enfeebled father completed the p 
of a jK'riod, in which the light of mind ret 
penced the watery gloom of a long-flulloi i 
sphere. 

Your friend, Pratt, has been making a ii 
though not a new, attack upon ray poems, in i^ 
viewing those of dear Helen Williams. Th( 
my old enemy shifts his ground, he continues to 
fire off his darling simile of rags and tatters for 
niv muse. 

llie most charming novel I have read these 
many years, Caroline de Lichfield, formed part 
of our amusement at Calwich. It is a unique of 
its kind, resembling no other novel. Mr Dewes 
l^nglished it aloud and extempore from the 
French, in language at once fluent and graceful. 
Doubtless you have read it. What a wonderful 
interest in the last solemn appointment made by 
I^indorffe to meet Caroline in the pavilion I — 
What a moment^ when he lays the manuscript on 



> ^ 
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Ae knees of Caroline^ and rushes from her into 
the wood with wild precipitation ! 
* ' Sophia ardently presses me to visit her at Lud- 
low next summer. If my father's health permits, 
^I may hope to enjoy that pleasure. For her and 
her mother's sake, I wish their mansion more spa- 
cious and pleasant; but, for my own part, the 
gratifications of such a visit would not suffer me 
to hear the din of the blacksmith's hammer^ whose 
vicinity she laments, nor to feel the straightness 
of my apartment. You and Mi-s W. will be 
in England ere summer comes. Ah ! if we 
could meet at Ludlow ! What an ; agreeable 
day-dream is that hope! Waft it to me across 
the ocean ; and may the months of bloom see it 
realized ! 



LETTER XXXVm. 

William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 11, 1786. 

My Dear Baed, 

YouB fric^qd, the ingenious, benevolent, and 
energetic Dr Warner, lately passed a few days in 

VOL. I. M 
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lichAeld. He came hither, possesBed with 
idea, tliat I was the author of a new po 
titled The Triumph of Benevolence, on 

ling subject, the immediate or r for a to I 

the honour of the great Howai It a 

rite subject with every person lee gl< 

with enthusiasm, the nobleat en li 

humanity : but for the ^ I rer or 

heard of them, till I , fix>ni * I 

letter, sent by the Doctor, tl he also bebeved 
thrni mine. 

My muse is too high of spirit to have produced 
a M ork on the dear exalted Howard, which hi 
siu'h boundless inferiority to that ode of yours od i 
the same theme, and which gave him his poetic 
iipothoosis. I would as soou have attempted to 
write a new Iliad. 

There is something like genius, however, in 
this same poem ; but it is the random fire of an 
inexperienced writer, little acquainted with some 
of the most essential rules of poetic arrangement: 
Hence, the descending to parts, after he had ad- 
vanced the whole ; to individuals, after he had 
mentioned their species ; — hence, what are only 
different names for the same virtue, as courage 

* The ingenious and classical Mr Long, an eminent Surgeoi 
in London, and the confidential friend of Mr Haj^^ley. 

8 
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iravery, &c. separately personified^ and at- 
ed to be brought to the eye in one group :— 
:e also^ the uncongenial epithet, the colloquial 
^arism, and frequent anti-climax. 

I wrote to Longinus the moiiiing after our 
breakfast-consultiftions, in which we endeavoured 
to improve and elevate this ill-executed work 
against a subsequent edition. In this letter 
to Li., I stated some of my purposed altera^* 
tions ; but there was^no making a fine poem^Jroin 
such ci-ude materials. At least, however, my 
proud heart swelled to convince him, that no 
haste could have betrayed me into suffering such 
lines to pass the press, as I had tried to mend, 

Dr W. is excessively desirous, that this com- 
position should be made as good as the stock of 
ideas on which it is written will peimit. I de- 
sired his permission to repeat to him your ode 
to Howard, since no degree of familiarity with 
its beauties can pall the delight of reconsidering 
them in a heart like his. The sensibility he shew* 
ed as I read, recompensed the fatigue of criticis- 
ing, and of trying to bring into shape that a- 
bortive work, which presumes to take the same 
ground. 

What a beautiful idea is yours of a lamp, which 
should shed around the statue of Howard a splen- 
did and perpetual light ! I should like to have 
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the office of guarding it fin i :: —Pnak 

CHS to the lamp of beoero e ! Si i 
pointment might exalt, to ao of 

nity, the derided state of stale ood. 

No, indeed, not mine, the i r able J< 
Analysis in the European Ai inc. F a- 
form Longinus of my diaayowal. 

I am glad you so warmly admire my fav 
Caroline dc Lichfield ; that work, which i 
ill jiituatioiis ^hich make ciuioaity gasp, i 
tion kindle, and pity dissolve. Tliis no is i 
unique of its kind, and neither i ta re- 

sembles any other. We shall see y wiitten 

ill imitation of it, but they will be worthless. 

I knew nodiing of the publication .of those 
sweet lines you sent me on the card inclosed 
tlie pocket-book Mrs Hayley worked for me. It 
is true they have been shewn with pride and 
pleasure, Mheuever that pocket-book was noticed 
and admired ; but I do not recollect having ever 
given any copy ; nor would I, without their au- 
thor's leave, have consented to their publication, 
ho\Vever I might wish to shelter myself from 
the abuse of my writings in the European 
Magazine and English Review, beneath the 
bright and invulnerable armour of Mr Hayley*s 
praise. 
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Giovanni and I often execrate together the ma- 
fiok>U8 author of that invective in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for June, upon a certain work, which, 
iKmever we might> in some respects, have wish- 
ed otherwise,, no . more; deserves such censure, 
tfaah the lightnings which dart in our hemisphere; 
and which are. not without their danger, deserve 
to bef classed as an evil with the baneful explo- 
sions of Mount Etna. 

Mrs Knowles brought hither her admirable 
stage-coach manuscript. The adventure was 
fortunately ludicrous for the amusement of her 
friends ; but most unfortunately so, for the self- 
consequence of Dr * Bamble-Bee. What ad- 
mirable fiin has she made of his epicurism, his 
spleen, and his cullibility ! Adieu J 



LETTER XXXIX. 

The Rev. Dr Warner. 

Lichfield, Oct. 13, 1786. 

The suspicion of being blandished into vanity, 
has more colour on my side than on yours ; 

♦ Dr Bro by. 
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.Mince, ill «i fricndahip between kn.mletned fe- 
mah^ and a man of educatioi^ loMiwledgey woi 
•cicnce, it 18 easy to see on whkA. side the hoBOV 
lies : — but of such a design, I trust we are BQliKr 
of U8 seriously disposed to suspect each other. 
There are circumstances and situations in whki 
the minds of two people become more complete- 
ly unveiled in a few hours, than they would per- 
hups be in more than as many years of ordinny 
intercourse. The thrice amiable and noble de- 
shj^u, which you pui*sue with so much ardov; 
prf)ves to me, that your heart is ingenuous, wann, 
and affectionate. It is to such that mine feek 
afliaiiced. 

1 oo justly does Mr Selwyn call this the 
niurbh^ nfj^Cy so polished ! so cold ! It is sick of 
the disease of not admirii^ ; and that morbid 
ennui is epidemic amongst us ; but I think you and 
I are not infected. We may be subject to other 
maladies ; but that indurated plague-spot is not 
upon us. 

Nothing was ever more absurd, than opposing 
the inferior virtues of Hanway to those of How- 
ard. I liope I am not uncharitable ; but I can 
scarcely think the man genuinely good, who seem- 
ed to fancy his own comparatively feeble exer- 
tionsy had equal right to public gratitude with 
those of the matchless philanthrophic hero. Han« 
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^^9y was , too. .surely jcialous of the expanding fanie 
!Q(Jkim, whose excellence seems the most power- 
ftl ^manaticm x>f deity that was ever shed on the 
hwman spirit 

We, must take car^^ that Uie wit of your friend 
about the monument and the statue running a race, 
4oes not transpire. Ennui would take ,up the 
fancy with a cold smile^ saunter with it to her sis- 
ter Caricature, and mischief would ensue ; for 
blighting is the effect of ridicule upon public sen*- 
sibility. 

Fanatics have almost always cold hearts, Mr 
Cowper, whose poetic talents have such glowing 
and creative powers, professes himself, in the • 
Task, a contenmer of all praise, which has not 
Deity for its exclusive object. The plain mean- 
ing of what he says on the subject is just this ;'t~ 
'* You fools, with your jubilee for your Shake- 
speare, and .your commemoration for your Han- 
del ! What is it to you, that one was the first poet, 
the other the first musician in the world ? What 
is it to you, if one employed his talents in pro- 
moting the moral virtues, and the other in excit- 
ing the spirit of devotion ? Neither of them can 
get you a better place in Heaven. Away, then^ 
with your idle disinterested encomiums and ho- 
nours. Praise only Him who can permanently 
reward your praises.^' These are the maxims of 
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those cold-hearted devotioiustfl, whose religioiiii 
composed of selfishness and terror. I < )t 
think that the oblations of such mere pmras io I 
religion can be acceptable as those of the b 
volent man, \%liose piety is the result of bl 
gratitude to his Maker, and of kindling * sen 
and love for whatever is great and worthy in 
who praises such efforts, without coldly j 
to consider, whether he shall get any thing by his 
encomiums, here or hereafter. 

Since all the powers of the human mind in 
science and art, as well as in religion and monli- 
ty, are the gift of God, to applaud and to com- 
memorate their industrious cultivation, cannot be 
displeasing to their great Giver. Shall he not 
lend a gracious observance of such liberal and un- 
envying testimony of fraternal love from one creat- 
ed being to another i Mr Cowper bends an eagle 
glance upon die follies and vices of his contempo- 
raries, and an owlish one upon their talents, add 
virtues. He. will be likely enough to bid his 
austere muse frown upon the design of such a 
public testimony of honour for the rare and ener- 
getic virtue of Howard. 

^ Yet do not thou for that, or for ongfat ebe 
Of cynic oppoeition tnte one jot 
Of heart or hope ! — But itiU bear up, and steer 
Right onward !" 

Farewell ! 
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Miss Scott. 

Lichfield, Oct. 20, 1786. 

The visible dejection of yonr mind, when you 
wrote last, pains me ; so does it to learn that a 
new complaint, in the most important of our 
seises, is added to the many other circumstances 
of corporal annoyance, that have often made the 
hours, to which your talents are so capable of 
giving wings. 



J* Move slowly on 



With dull aod flagipng pinion. 



«» 



May their dark and retarding influence descend 
seldomer upon you ! It is too much to hope that 
they may never come to the healthiest and the 
happiest. 

'< Who dreams of nature free from natore^s strife ? 
Who dreams of perfect happiness below ? 
The hope-fliish*d enterer on the stage of life, 
The yooth to knoviedge nnchastis'd hy woe.*' 
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^'our objection to the moDotonoiu chbne of die 
legitimate sonnet, from the four times tepaUd 
rhyme, ^ouldbejust, if the senae werecaniedoi^ 
as in the couplet, to the end of eadi line. Art 
that jingling effect is entirely done awiy vkre 
the verses run into each other with '■ H ^lh* ^ 
flow, and varied pause, after the miimMy of bU 
verse, as in the sublime inMifli^nia of Miltoa m 
the massacre at Piedmont. 

I have read Mr 6 'b enaBya^ and like umbj 

of them extremely ; but that mania of the ina^ 
nation about weakened nature and «»iimwtf>^ ar^ 
in the poetic line, is strongly upon him. He 
should be above such idle prejudice, which hti 
been the common cant in all ages. - 

Never was there so rich a galaxy of poetic 
stars as have shone out, vndi perpetual augmenta- 
tion to their number, within the kst half century. 
Mighty is the power of prejudice, when she 
weaves a web thick and dark enough to conceil 
their lustre from the eyes of her votaries. It is 
true, we have not a Shakespeare and a MiltDD, 
but that is not oviring to nature having become 
more penurious respectii^ the gift of genius, but 
to the fastidiousness of refinement^ and the severi- 
ty of criticism. 
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I entered the lists with Mr G when I was 

town last sprmgy on this subject ; and, after I 
imerated our modem bards, living and ex- 
:, who have adorned the last fifty years, and he 
I, somewhat reluctantly, 'been brought to ac- 
I "wledge the genuine spirit, originality, and 
e of their confipositions, he was candid enough 
acknowledge also, that his decisions.against the 
dainis of the modems were hasly and unjust. • 
i I know there is a great falling off since John** 
I's Lives of the. Poets appeared. It is m die 
e of the public, however,. not in the. genius of 
individuals; but the induration on the sensibi- 
lity of excellence in the higher walks of poetry, 
iich that work has so generally produced, will^ 
in future, create the paucity *it does not meet. 
Who takes the trouble of singing to the deaf, or 
of painting for the blind ? . < 

But it is time to dose my episde. . Ere this 
period, I hope yom* eyes have regained their 
h, and again permit the streams of wisdom 
i g< IS to flow in upon your mind from the 
I yf ancient and modem litera^re. What a 

mi rtu to feel the soul thirstily for them in 
vain i ocular impediment! Heaven pre^ 
serve all I love from such deprivation ! 
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LETTER XLI. 

Geoege Hardinge, Esq. 

Lid^ld, Oct. 4, 1786. 

I AM perfectly of David Garrick's op 
specting your jeu d'esprit, and cannot r m it 
without your reiterated commands. Were 1 1 
Chancellor^ I should not think it nee j to 
crush such a blossom of my youth, nor yi o 
prevent its floating on the public gale. It is so 
light, so vividy so original. Be you, however; 
suredy that if you permit its stay with me, no c 
shall be given, ndr shall it steal into circula 
through the thievish memory of listeners, y 
have taste enough to intreat a second recital- 
then beg to be favoured with it a moment in dieir 
hand. It is thus Mr Hay ley's impromptu, sent 
in the pocket-book Mrs Hayley worked for me, 
got abroad; and, by the failure of memory in 
one word, lost a material beauty. The book has 
an embroiderea lyre on one side, and a laurel 
wreath on the other. The mistaken line was 
written in the original, — 



'< Go tboa embroidered wreath and mimic lyre ^ 



.» 
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It is printed^ 



*' Go thou embroidered wreath and muses' lyre." 

The common epithet^ muses^ lyre, injures the ac- 
curate delicacy of the whole. 
' Hayley is indeed a true poet ; he has the fire 
and the invention of Dryden, without any of his 
absurdity ; and he has the wit and ease of Prior. 
If his versification is a degree less polished than 
Pope's, it is more various. We find the numbers 
sweet and flowing, and, I think, sufficiently abun- 
dant in the graces of harmony. Our four years 
correspondence has been enriched with a galaxy 
of little poetic gems, oi the first water. Werle I 
to be honoured with their insertion all together in 
his miscellany, I should rival, in his brilliant cele- 
bration, the Chloe of Prior, and the Stella of 
Swift. 

Your letter is extremely gratifying to my self- 
attachment. We are perfectly congenial in our 
love of praise. I think, with you, that it is sweet- 
er to be beloved than admired ; and that, conse- 
quently, commendation is the more welcome from 
our consciousness of its partiality. The cold- 
hearted monitor would perhaps tell us, '^ it is flat- 
tery, your encomiast is not sincere.'' I should be 
tempted to reply, that is his own afiair ; and. 
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concluding it so, we at least receive proof of 
respect, and wish to please us, when i tab 

the trouble of fibbii^ without any othei 
ing interest than the desire of gratifyii^ and d 
ing us. Certainly y however, the partial j i 
a thousand times more precious than the 1 f, 
and I please myself with believing that which jon 
bestow on me and mine, is totally of the 
kind. I have had the good fortune to 
you, for you tell me so ; and, ingenuously c 
8m<]; your disapprobation of the opening of oneoC 
my sonnets, that I inclosed, you teach me to idj 
on your sincerity. Be ever thus frank, and m; 
entire confidence shall ensue. You will find an- 
other copy in this cover, which probably may re- 
move your objection. 

I am glad to hear that Milton's sonnet to hut- 
rence is |>eculiarly dear to you, who are so warm 
and just an admirer of many of its brethren. I 
could never read it without a pleasure that thrilled 
through my brain. O ! such winter days, and 
such winter evenings, how they spangle over ex- 
istence like a few bright stars in a gloomy horizon. 
This is certainly the most touching of Milton's 
sonnets ; but that to the soldier to spare his 
dwelling-place is the most sublime. How we 
love to see the great man asserting the claims of 
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venius with manly finnness, and declar- 
its citable claim to confer lasting cele- 

Y< exclamation^ " Milton no ear !" did I vo- 
( : many times a-day, a long while after I 

d first started back from the assertion in Mr 
T. Wi on's edition of the Juvenile Poems of 
diat ill ions Being. With every other obser- 
' in Mr Warton's highly ingenious and ge- 

ly eloquent notes^ I was extremely delighted. 
He is undoubtedly the first public critic of this 
age. Sweet numbers have flowed from Warton's 
p^i. It is not possible he should be unconscious 
of the varied^ the matchless grace of Milton's ver- 
sifibation through the Paradise Lost^ which could 
only result from the most exquisite delicacy of 
ear. What^ then, could produce from the judici* 
ous; the candid, the animated pen of T. Warton, 
the delirium of that decision ? 

{ am chaimed to find you amongst the adorers 
of Milton's Lycidas. That is a test-composition ; 
and to read it without pleasure — ^to have read it 
without frequent recurrence, argues a morbid de- 
ficiency in the judgment and in the affections. I 
know that it is reprobated by Johnson ; but false 
criticism, on the pale horse of that despot, is the 
pest of the present times^ trampling beneath. it9. 
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** armed hoofs/' the richest and rarest flowers of 
genius. Adieu. 



LETTER XjLII. 

Mr Repton. 

Lichfield, Oct. 20, 1786. 

You are in no danger of mistaki your cm 
talents ; but you mistake mine in sup 1 

can assist you in writing comedy or hui 
prologue. Perhaps I may have imaginad 
humour is not the growth of my brain. t is 
your talent. You say your characters all talk like 
yourself. If indeed you wanted them to sigh and 
tulk fine, like Mr Cumberland's persona<res, and 
chaw tears instead of laughter, from the audience, 
I might perhaps assist you. But you are wiser, 
and know how eligible it is to keep the o^ 
ders of dramatic composition separate and dis- 
tinct, luiless they could be blended after Shake- 
speare's manner, and with his boldness and fire; 
and if that ability existed, our fastidious age 
would not endure the attempt. It does not per- 
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gi mit a dramatic writer to hazard any thing with im-« 

In those walks which it has not proscribed, 

^ho treads most happily? Sheridan, certainly; 

and he follows the track of Congreve. All Con- 

greve's characters, and most of Sheridan's, are 

tbout much strict appropriation in the turn of 

r sej ate dialogue. Neither of these writers 

al to restrain the torrent of their wit from 

into every bay, channel, creek, or even 

' of the dramatis personam, where, perhaps, 

ly 1 insipidity, being more natural, m^ht 

e a better jeffect, the dead colouring ixt* 

CI ] by contrast, the lustre of die splendid 

I A obtain the best^possibie in any 

of in :i exertion. 

you therefore content to commit splendid 

f against strict appropriation, with Congreve 

and Sheridan. If we sometimes perceive the 

levelling spirit of luxuriant wit, we are tolerably 

willing to pardon its excesses. 
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LETTER XUn. 

George Hardingb, Es^, 

Lichfield, Oct. 23, 1786. 

Yes, indeed, Dr Davies * had genuine p 
fanrv, and his numbers were often graceful 
harmonious. So far I think with you ; I 
dissent from your assertion that '^ he is a 
sweet as any of modem times ;" times that 
of Gray, Mason, Colkns, Hayley, Beattie, Co«- 
per, Chatterton, Bums, with many others who 
hold tlie poetic torch much higher surely dian it 
was lifted by the gentle, the el^ant Davies. 

In my girlish days I knew him well, andalwa^ 
shed tears of delight .when I listened to him from 
the pulpit, for his manner of preaching was m- 
eifable : — a voice of tremulously pathetic softness! 
religious energies, stmggling through constitu- 

* Dr Davies vbh, daring several yearsy canon residentiuy 
of Lichfield cathedral. A few of his poetic composiUoiis en- 
rich the 5th vol. of the edition of Dodsley's poems printed in 
17U2. But a much larger number of his pieces may be fbund 
in the volume of Whaley's poems, dedicated to Horace Wal- 
pole, lliey are there under this title, *< By a Friend." — S, 
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timial timidity; but iu all his Avords, his looks^ 
his manners^ within and without the church, there 
koked out of a feeble frame a spirit beatified be* 

]| Jore its time. 

- Amidst the much that delighted me in your last 
packet^ not Warton's declaration^ that Milton had 
no^.ear^ amazed me more than yours^ that you see 

u^ liing great in Hayle/s compositions ; and that 
a ly the sweet Claude of our science, is no* 
po No poet! What is it then that thrills my 
9e\ and fills my eyes with the tears of delight, 

1^ ^ lever I open his Tolumes? I never saW 
n, never desire to see him, because I believe 

^ him to be proud and fastidious ; yet not the more 

« Cease I to wander where his muse may haant 
Clear spring, or shady grove — or simny hill, 
I Sniit with the love of her mellifluent song." 

Alas ! I knew that the poetic laurek 4Strike with 
no enduring root till they spring from the grave 
of genius, conscious as I was that fame is the re- 
' suit of many suffrages, which slovyly accumulate 
as time rolls on. That tardiness of accumulation, 
I believed to be caused by the scarcity of true 
poetic taste, and by the envy of contemporary ri- 
vals ; but I little expected to hear a man of ge- 
nius, who writes poetry very finely hiinself, witfat- 
out being a candidate for public Jionours in thfft 
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Ime, and who is, therefore, unlikely 

ced by unworthy jealousy, to percme . co" 

respondent slumbering on the mob. of c 

excluding the sun with its silken curtains !- 

as your heart is generous, I do t tocoih 

vince you that decisions, lii have so : 

ed me, were the result of » ioo ti 

the writings of these two first n of the f 

day. 

I cannot adopt your dislike to cutti oi 
letter e, when the elision is useful to the n 
of verse ; nor agree with you that Milton is re- 
markably merciful to that little vowel. In die 
exordiums of the Sd, 4th, and 5tfa books of 
Paradise Lost, it is cut off thus : 

" Hail holy Light, offipring of Heav'n! — first bon^ 

Or of th* Eternal coetemal beam. 

May I express thee nnblam'd?" — Sock S. 

'' O ! for that warning voice, which he who saw 

Th' Apocalypse heard ciy in Heav'n aloud I** Boeki> 

'^ Now mom her rosy steps fai th' eastern dime 
Advancing, sowM the earth with orient pearl*"— JMk 5. 

If Milton had considered this abbreviation as a 
barbarity in poetic disciplide^ would he have thus 
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y van of his armies? Abeau- 
^ booky has a line in which 



ce i 
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Declin'dy ¥ras basting now, with prone career, . 
To th' eastern isles, and in th' ascending scale 
Of Heav'n, the stars tliat usher evening rose." 



LETTER XLIV, 
The Rev. De Waenee. 

Lichfield, Oct. 2,5, . 

It delights me that you and Mr Hayley have 
the happiness of each others acquaintance. May 
the friendship between you be eternal ! My heart 
glows to behold all the friends I love bound 
each to each in the golden chain of amity ; the 
links of which must be indissoluUe when formed 
by congenial ability, and by kindred worth : — ^yet, 
at this instant, is my heart smote by the sudden re- 
collection of having seen noble hearts disunited 
by fatal misconstruction and character ill-undei* 
stood. This consciousness reminds me that the 
word g^nera% ou^t to have been prefixed^ to 
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render tlie proud word indiisoluble more 
sonant to tlic instability of mortal oatui Leu* 
ing axioms, then^ and modestlj exchai 
must for the may^ let me express my t 
that you may always enjoy Mr Hay 'a ffl 
and warm attachment 1 — Diatinctii grea b 
mv estimation, tlian monarclis have it in 
l>o\vtT to bestow, even \«'ithout exce] ^ 

vourite Joseph, and his amiable brother, 
Dukr of Tuscany. 

livery author has a right to reject alteratioDS 
of his work, made by others^ if they do noti 
his approbation, llie pains I took with 
poem you brought me, the Triumphs of Benevo- 
lence, were taken solely to oblige you ; and I have 
no mortification from seeing them rejected. I 
invariably felt tliat, after the best that could be 
done for it, speedy oblivion must be its portion: 
— the fate of every poem when there exists ano- 
ther, upon the same subject, of decided and in- 
finite superiority. Nay, without such an undoing 
comparison, the paucity of its ideas involve ^ a 
natural alacrity at sinking.'' 

Mr Howard's warm opposition to your plan is 
what I expected. As he is abroad, I hoped it 
might not reach his ear till after its accomplish- 
ment. Officious information has precluded that 
hope, and his reluctance on the subject will jhrow 
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difficulty in your way, in the prosecution of 

which is truly praise-worthy, let evange- 

modesty oppose it as it may. 

*■'' You might boldly plead one essential argument 

Favour of your design to him by whose virtues 

was excited.. The statue is not erected with a 

e iptu< hope to reward exertions that are 

>ve h n reward, but to bend Uie universal 

n, t love of fame, upon its noblest object^ 

ph ithrophy. > 

T you for the translation of those pages in 

Boccacio, which mention the plague at Florence: 

The account is awful — ^it is terrible; but the 

traits of that dire calamity being there chiefly ge« 

neral ones, it is less interesting than the poor 

Sadies history of the last great calamity in Lon<4 

don» 

^ When dreadful Plagne, o'er London's S^uig crowds 
Shook her dank wing, and steer'd her morky idoods ; 
When o'er Uie friendl(ess. bier no rites were read. 
No dirge slow chanted, and no pall outspread -, 
When Death, and Night, pilM up the naked throng. 
And Silence drove their ebon cars along *." 

> 

The Sadler'^ history of that terrible period, may 

by no means vie with your laudation in the ac^ 

* These Imes are from a very fine mapuscript poem, ez^ 

pected shortly to pass the press, hy Dr D of Dertyy, 

ir86«— S. 
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curacy and grace of language, bat the souMnnof- 
ing horrors are, on his aiinple nndigiiified ptse^a 
all their strength, and all their padios. 

This direst of human visitatiom, with its tffict- 
ing particulars, ought to be impressed on every 
mind. Salutary are the lessons taught by Aeae 
ghastly images. Do they not ciy aloud — " Look 
at us, ye that murmur at common evils, and poor 
out your hearts in gratitude for the mercies of a- 
eniption !" 

It has just struck me, from the duplicity vA 
vanity with which you tell me the unknown an- 
thor of the Triumphs of Benevolence has ma- 
noeuvred in his concealed correspondence with you 

on this subject, that P , with assistance, nny 

lie this vet unknown author. 

1 verily lielieve it will prove so ; and if it should, 
1 shall smile at having been drawn in^ once again, 
to employ myself in washing the face of his 
poetry. — C) ! that I^onginus and yourself could 
ever, for a moment, suppose me the mother of 
one of tliose rhyming abortions, which a meretri- 
cions and coarse ingenuity is continually begettiif 
upon his mummy brain! I am now more than 
ever rejoiced that my lotion was rejected — ^r^jret- 
ting nothing but the time we lost in preparing it. 
Time, that might have been devoted to pleasanter 
themes ; transfened from the attempt of this in* 
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competent panegyrist, to dLscussk^ more parti- 
eolars concerning the Christian hero himself, 

^ The smnmer's day too short for muk a subject" 



LETTER XLV. 

George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 27, 1786. 

I AM surprised at your idea, that Milton's son- 
nets have a singular flow of numbers, and that 
their author thought smoothness an essential per- 
fection in that order of verse. The best of Mil- 
ton's have certain hardnesses, though there is a 
majesty, perhaps, in that very hardness, which, 
besides producing an enchanting effect for the in- 
termixture of the musical lines, seems to mark the 
peculiarity of the composition, and makes the son- 
net, and its privileges, stand apart from all other 
writing in measure. 

To the pointed and craggy rock, the grace of 
which is its roughness, I should as soon think of 
applying the epithet polished, as smoothness of 
numbers to the sonnets of Milton. 
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Now, fteeming to allow the prnrilege of 
latiiig the vowel e in blank Terae, you as 
it ought never to be done in rfajme. We perpe- 
tually see it mutilated, however, in our nobfat 
rhyming compositions, without the least injury to 
the grandeur and beauty of the verse. C inly 
the longer the line, the less is die possibility o 
juring its melody by cutting oflF the pronunci a 
of that vowel. The musical Pope, in t 

exquisitely polished of all his ever-highly-p 
cd verse, the Eloisa to Abelard, curtails it twice 
in one line. 

'' How love th* offender, yet detest th* ofience.** 

The e twice taken away does, periiaps, injure the 
melody of that line; but there is another of 
Pope 8, from the Temple of Fame, whose sweet- 
ness has no superior, though it contains an abridg- 
ed e. 

" And on tli* impassive ice the lightniiigB play.** 

The accurate, the finished Gray, continually takes 
this liberty, because he felt that it may be taken 
with poetic impunity ; instance, 

f* Their name, their years, spelt by th* Ofiletter'd miise.*^ 
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'Andy again, 

** One morn I missed him on th' accnstomM hill.** 

I 

And also, 

^ Th' nnponqnerable mind, and Freedom^ hol^ flaipe," 

Even in his short lyric measure ; 



<< Isles that crown tl^ iE^an deep." 



Also, 



" The secrets of th* abyss to spy." 



And, 



*^ Who th' avenger qflns guilt,'' 



Milton, in every species of measure, whether long 
or short, scruples not this abridgement, nor the 
frequency of its use, and this in his rhyme as well 
^s in his blank verse. Examination will shew you 
this. So dissolves your fastidious maxim in the 
warm rays of high poetic authorities. 

Dr Johnson was a very indifferent reader of 
verse. One eternal monotone frustrated the^in- 
tent of the poet, respecting the echo of sound to 
sense. Thus has be taught modern critics to 
think, that the line Pope gave as an example of 
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quick motion^ yet of perfect smoodmeM, is^in re- 
ality, an harsh and dragging verse. 

** Flies o>r th' tmbeDdiiiir cora, and akims aloiig tlie mm" 

But if the voice dwells, as it ought, in reci y^ 
upon the words Jlies and skints, the exact € is 
product^ that Pope intended; it becomes 
snioothest |K>ssible line, and presents an admi 
picture to the ear, not only of a light swift nymph, 
but of a bird on quick though unwinnowing pi- 
nion. 



<t 



Fli-rs oVr th* iinl)€nduig corn, and ski-ms along tbe main.' 



By mutilating the e in this line, see how Pope 
dissented from your maxim combated above. 

Nor must I suffer you to take from me my 
favourite word uispirii ; because not your brilliant 
worship's vocabulary, which you will call the 
whole English language, can supply its place — 
animate will not, since, besides that it is equally 
of foreign extraction, to animate is to give life, to 
inspirit is to give soul. 

You have a verbal queasiness about you, which 
amounts to disease. I hope you like that elegant 
word. U pon incontrovertible authority have I set 
a little dozen words upon their joint stools in the 
))oetic fane, which you have attempted to kick 
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'4&ym stairs ; but I trust they will maintain their 
station. 

From the extracts I sent you, you have, by 
this time, received proof, that I did not call Ad^ 
•dison's serious prose a water-gruel style, without 
havii^ found it so, at least in some instances. 
Nothing wearies me like prosing about and about 
the good cardinal virtues in their old robes ; but 
J like to see them glittering in the br^ht armour 
of Johnsonian eloquence. 

Addison always appeared to me as tautologir 
cal in his solemn prose as in his verse, when he 
says, 

'^ So the pure limpid stream, when foul'd by steins 
* Of rushing torrents, and descending rains, 
Works itself clear, and as it runs refines.** 

There can be no partiality in my boundless 
preference of Johnson's style, as a moral essayist, 
to Addison's. I am ready to confess the superi- 
ority of the latter in playful composition. Add^ 
son died before I was bom, and Johnson h&ted 
me ; against whose writings am I most likely to 
be prgudiced i But, in truth, I never suffer 
either personal affection, or dislike, to operate up- 
on what I read. So if, as you insinuate respecting 

* Wint an anti-climax ! — S* 
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these two celebniml au: I am blind to excd* 

lence, and feel myself ed witb rapturous ap- 
probation where • excel $ is, die defect 
in my taste, and mj ji: 

Your wit f av ¥ you i- 

ticizing poetry^ or rely you w< i feel 1 
piness of Mr Hayley's simile for t i Iid 
ances of genius, lopt away by crii j , wl k 
compares them to Sam < ^rn by I 

of his strength-giving tresi S llies are not 

expected to be minutely ei t ; it is enough; if 
the general resemblance is striking. 

lliat author did not mean that time had made 
the frolic compositions of Chaucer heavy as 
h»ad — he uses not the word, but says *' dark as 
lead." Time, rendering their language obsolete, 
may ^^ ell be allowed to have made that metal dim, 
or dark as lead, that once was brilliant as steel 
and gold. 

And what ! — is Hayley's illustration of the 
bounds which prejudice affixes to genius, by an 
allusion to the pillars of Hercules, supposed, by 
the ancients, to fix the limits of the world * is 
that too sublime for your comprehension*? You ! 



* Tlie Ihrce passages alluded to are in Hayley's Epistles oil 
Epic Poetry, — S, 
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Vbe classical, the learned ! ** And who's blind now 
]Mamma, the urchin cried.'' 
i. I could dissect many of Milton's sublimest 
passages, place their imagery and phrases in a ri* 
diculous point of -view, with the same ease that 
prejudice against the modems induces you to. ri- 
dicule fine passages in Mason and Hayley, and 
Aat envy induced Johnson so to criticise the 
beauties of Milton, Prior, Gray, &c. &c. Be^ 
kold a mirror to such critical sophistries. 

^ Soon as they forth M^ere come to open sight 
Of day-spring, and the Sun, who scarce npriseo, 
With wheels yet hovering o*er the ocean brim, 
Shot parallel to th' earth his dewy ray." 

Porodwe LMty Book 5. 

When we place the sun in a chariot, we may 
mention its wheels ; but personifying the sun 
as the word his implies, and arising from slum- 
ber, we must not give him wheels instead of legs. 



-'< And the thunder, 



Wing'd with red lightning, and impetuous rage. 

Perhaps has spent its shafts, and ceases now 

To bellow through the vast and boundless deep*" ^ 

Natural history is here violated ; the proper- 
ties of lightning are transferred to the mere noise 
made by its explosion. Thunder is in itself in- 
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noxious ; and, after all, tliis i il 

Jehova's wrath is turned into a ill s b 
But O ! while I thus transfor ddj i 
of those unfeeling critica, of ^ my if 

so impatient, how sincerely do I r, i 

ly accuracy ; like that by which yi were 
diced in your strictures on die itec icti 

1 sent you from Mason and Hayley. A nor 
and manly understanding ought to shake sacli 
bal prudery to air, as '' the lion shakes die 
drop from his mane." 



LETTER XLVI. 



Miss Powys. 



Lichfield y Nov. lO, 1786. 

It was time to abaudon your beloved retreat 
on the ocean's edge, spite of all the elegant com- 
forts with which it has been invested by your ac- 
tive ingenuity. 



>'' Now winter's tnrbid seas 



Dash round the rocks, and dark the tempests lour. 
And mourn the winds along tlic lonely shore.** 



8 
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ip, the heart's precious treasure, time 

H'oni us ' by various means — ^by the most 

1 and irrev^irsible^'haTe I lost another object 

regard. Humane and gentle/ tendei^ alfd 

ve to all that could affect my peace, did I 

* Dr Knowles, ivho lately fell a victim tb 

I t of his profession. No medicine wits 

power to expel the putrid venoiti from 

y whose prescriptions had rescued so 

f fi the grave. 

' Without the lustres of genius, or of that ignis- 

wit, his intellects had strength and clear- 

; his strict piety no shade of moroseness, 

1 kindness of his heart tempered a very in- 

cible sincerity. I must long regret the loss of 

h a friend. 

Have you heard of the good fortune of t&at 
ngenious French lady, to whom we are in- 
iebted for Caroline de Litchfield? Doubtless 
^ou have read and admired that beautiful work. 
Sratitude for literary pleasures always interests 
ipod hearts, in the destiny of those who have be-^ 
itowed them ; therefore, I am sure you will be 
;lad to learn, that the author of Caroline is in- 
lebted to the merits and graces of those volumes, 
x>r a transition from incompetence to the com- 
forts of wealth ; from the unprotected dependence 

VOL. I. o ' 
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of ^-aning virginity to the social pleasures o( 
wedded friendship. A rich widower, of % 
three, on the confines of Gennany, respectililei 
rank and character, whose crhildren are nnH 
and settled at distance from him, read that wi^ 
and felt its excellence. Personally unknomto 
the author, he inquired into her situation, ai 
found her merits acknowledged, her reputtts 
spotless. He had the good sense to believe, tilt 
the acquisition of a companion for life, whose ti* 
lents and sensibility had produced that woiii 
would prove a surer source of happiness to b 
remaining years than youth, which, with her, «« 
l>ast ; than beauty, which she had never possessed 
He has married her. The instance is rare. Hy- 
men, passing by the fane of Cytherea and Plutas's 
shrine, to light his torch at the altars of genius. 
Adieu ! 



. 



LETTER XLVII. 
George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Nov. 15, 1786. 

Be assured I will write to you as often as 1 
can, without shameful neglect of my old friends. 
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t than this you have too much generosity t6 
!. There are circumstances M^hich swallow 
my^ leisure^ for which you would . pity me. 
tn t that number is the being presented from 
r thors^ with most of the fustian and vapid 
2i 3sitions in rhyme, which disgrace our press, 
1 the nauseous writings of puffing Pratt, through 
is of his kindred spirits. When these mu" 
y hashes are set before us, there is no help- 
nibbling ; the very sight of them makes us 
mgry after absurdity, though sure that the stuff 
I II make us extremely sick. 
. But let me reply to the strictures of your last 
packet. Great Justice, thou art my Goddess. — ^I 
renounce all criticism, whose scales are not held 
by thee. You admire the beautiful verbal dar- 
ings of Shakespeare, yet will not allow them as 
authorities in modem composition. 

Fy ! that is tyranny ! You certainly have not 
studied poetic composition scientifically, though 
you may perhaps systematically, or you could 
not be desirous of abridging its vocabulary. In- 
finite is the importance of possessing a number 
of synonymous expressions, various in their ac- 
cent, and various in their quantity. Shakespeare 
felt this, and boldly and nobly assumed the pri- 
vilege of verbal creation. You are injurious to 
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the interests of the poetic science, when joa 
ihilation to so precious, so useful a a 
NoWy as to your prejudices against the a 
Johnson^ Mhich you possess in common^ 
more men of genius, who are of my cc 
dence. You have said great Mrriters 1 
faults^ and often v^rite extremely ill. N 
can be more true ; and who oftener writes 3 
Shakespeare ? But let me observe, t t i 
can be less fair, than to produce a tui^ or ai 
way ill-written passage from a great i 
by its defects, pronounce upon his genertl stik* 
I am not blind to the Johnsonian turgidities, ol 
find them, now and then, extremely ridiculoas> 
What of that ? They, like the bombast of Sinb 
speare, are but spots in the sun. Where they^ 
not arise, and they are for from arising irequeot 
ly, strength, grace, and harmony, combine ti 
render his prose what the world has at lei^ 
pronounced it, the most perfect example of ek 
quent writing. 

Voltaire has done by Shakespeare exactly irk 
you do by Johnson : repeated passages, which ai 
essentially absurd, and others, which are reodeit 
absurd by his own misconception of their se 
and then triiunphed over the supposed bad t 
of the English in admiring such fustian. 



I 
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Is it possible you can ask me who they dr6 that 

tm sr Johnson as a fine writer i My stars ! 

t a question ! Was ever any man's literary 

more splendid and universal i Are not 

vices of his envy and malevolence hid in the 

blaze of his genius ! Why, but on account of his 

rior eloquence, do the epithets great and «7- 

ious so constantly precede his name i Many 

n have been more learned; many more vii 

y but few indeed so eloquent. 

The enormous injustice of asserting that ffliake- 
speare only had a right to enter the chaos of ver- 
bal combinations, for the purpose of extending 
the poetic privileges, and that its gates ought to 
be shut, after having admitted his writing^, asto- 
nishes me in a man of sense, and in a whig, ex- 
clusive privileges being the very comer-stone of 
toryism. There is toryism in science as well as 
in government. I have not been accustomed to 
give my mind political hectics. Unable to serve 
my country, I have turned my contemplation up- 
on pleasanter themes; but the whig principles, 
on their broad and general basis, that of claiming 
for all men what is granted to some, have inva- 
riably been mine. 

When you not only declaim upon the right of 
exclusive privileges for Shakespeare, but insist up- 
on a magical establishment for them, there is 
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•n end of all fair argument. 'Beauty is 
gic of Shakespeare's expressions, — be y, 
often resulted equally from his no^ 
epithets, and from the daring liberties he 
with our language, as Irom t t u d 

they threw their striking co ; I 

assuredly bequeathed to his o rs 
wearing hb cestus. There is dl, even i 

Shakespeare's name^ which can give beauty ( 
that which is not genuinely beautiful. When Ik 
says 



•** Here lies I>iiiicaDy 



His silver skin laced with his goldeo Uood :" 
We exclaini; execrable ! But when he says 

** The glow-worm shews tiie moniag to be nevi 
And 'gins to pale his ineffectual fire;** 

We cry out beautiful ! If the change of the ad- 
jective pale into a verb active had not been bap- 
py^ we should be as free to despise it as to de- 
spise silver skin laced with goU blood ; but it is 
illiberal to feel any expression to be fortunate, 
and not allow it to be authority. I pray 
turn not such a tory in the chair of criticism. 
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k LETTER XLVIII. 

George Hardinge^ Esq. 

Lichfield, Dec. 10, 1786. 

Inconceivable ! that a gentleman, who 
himself writes poetry, with origmal spirit, and 
easy grace, can so reply to the extracts * I sent 
him from a beautiful, though yet unpublished 
poem ; novel as to subject, polished and harmc- 
nious in its numbers, and rich, even to luxuriance, 
in that faculty which transfers to the pen the 
powers of the pencil ; adapting, with yet un- 
known skill, sind unattaiiied happiness, philoso- 
phic science, and mechanic art, to the sportive 
warblings of the lyre ! That a kindred spirit, 
which, being determined against publication, can 
have no warp from rival-hating envy, should turn 
with cold and sickly taste from such a banquet ! — 
I must again exclaim, inconceivable ! 

You tell me the author is too much an epithet- 
monger to hit your taste. You must, perforce, al- 

* From Dr l)arwin*8 Botanic Garden. It has been since 
pabfished, and obtained very great celebrity. — S, 
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low, that epithets mre the poet's colours, 
he call bring nothing to the eyt^ widiout a I 
rai use of them. When used merely to x 
the measure, without addii^ strei^th to the i 
or life to the image, they wre superfluous and 
picable ; but not of that order are those of di 
Botanic Garden. 

You bid me look at Shakespeare and Miltoi 
I am familiar with their writings. When 
mean to describe, they use as many epit iu 
Mason, or tlic author of the extracts I sent you^w 
as any other good poet of the present day; andoi 
the compound epithet they are much more lavii 
More frequently, also, than any modem, do tkj 
give us several epithets, in climatic successioO; tc 
a single substantive. Conversational poetry ma] 
l)e impressive, pathetic, and interesting, ¥Fith ' 
very sparing use of epithets ; but descriptive po( 
tr}' nmst abundantly have them, or it can, as \n 
observed before, bring nothing to the eye of tl 
reader. The Botanic Garden is a professedly d 
scriptive composition. Lavish as are its epithet 
many of them we find original, and all appropi 
ate. Let us examine if Shakespeare and Milt< 
are less lavish of them when imagery or scenery 
their theme. First for the bard of Avon, 
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<' So are those crisply tnaky^ goUten, locMy 
That make such toanion gambols in the wind." 

** Thy ^tti;^ moontaiiis where Eve m^hUmg sheep,^ 
^t\xyflat meadsy thick with clover for their food, 
Thy banks with fumed and UUied brims. 
Which spomgy April, at thy hest bedecks. 
To make cold nymphs iiuute crowns." 

** The seasons alter, hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in Hit /reek lap of the damaek rose, 
And on old Hyem's lean and icy crown. 
An odorous chaplet ofeweei summer bods 
Is, as m mockery, set.** 

*' By paned fonntain, and by rushy brook, 
Or on the beoAed margent of the sea." 

** E'en till the eastern gate, ^ fiery red, 
Opening on N^tone with/otr blessed beams, 
Toms intb yeUow gold his salt green streams.*' 



'^ I warrant you 



Tlie white, cold, virgin snow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour 4>f my Hver." 

This even in common dramatic dialogue. And 
it is worth observation^ that even the agitated 
state of Claudio's mind, at the time he makes the 
ensuing speech, does Aot prevent his using epi- 
thets lavishly. They are dictated by passion it- 
self, if that passion wishes to give padietic pic* 
tures of the evils it dreads. 
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^^Ayf bvtto 

To lie forgotten in tbe wOmi grmwe, 
Thk BouUfU wmrm m&tioa to become 

AlmeadedeM^wadthttdeOgkUdBpaik 
To bathe mjlenf floodi, er to icnde 
In tkriUmg regions ctik i d s -riUed iee ; 
To be impriBOo'd in tke vuwieu wmit. 
Or blown with retileu viofeace about 
Thepaidtmi worldr 



<< Three fltffiMff rani, ench one a |M!/€K<Baii, 
Not separated with the r ac fc ia y doada. 
Bat sever'd in a pole rfrar liiwii^ aky." 

Shew me passages, if you can, in a modem poet, 
more liberal of epithets than die above v^-ses se- 
lected from Shakespeare. Let us look at Milton. 

-^ HiB pondennu shield. 



Eiherial temper, tmuafff Uorge, and nncad 
Behind him cast.** — 

Five epithets in one line and half. 

'< Now to th' ascent of that tieep smcage hill 
Satan had joomied on, jMinve, and aHow*** 



>" Yet not the more 



Cease I to Mrander where the mnses hannt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or «imiiy hill.*' 



-'' As when Heaven's fire 



Has scath*d the forest oaks, or moontain pines. 
With singed top their stately growth, tho' bure. 
Stands on the blasted heath.'* 
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<* Ye vaUies lowy tint the mUd i^rliispefs use 
Of flhadesy and wtaittm windsy and gushing brooks, 
On vrhose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your ^mitiif enamelled eyes, 
Tliat on the green toif suck the honied showers, . 
And purple all the ground with terntU 6owen." 

But the day and night would fail me in citing in- 
stances on this subject. They swarm through the 
writings of Shakespeare and Milton. Take away 
die epithets from any of the passages, and see 
how indistinct the descriptions, images, and landr 
.scapes become ! 

You cannot dislike make-weight epithets more 
than I do. Had you called Pratt an epidiet- 
monger, you had given him his proper title, who 
gives the following line in seven times repetition 
through the course of five pages : 

^ O weak, OfiraU, O poor mortality." 

You tell me that you dislike in my poepi, Louisa, 
the first adjective of the ensuing couplet, 

** Lighted with arrowy beams the ocean caves, 
And smik with splendour m th* iUumin'd waves." 

It has always been my endeavour to paint from 
nature, rather than^to copy from books, in my 
poetic landscapes; and I have often observed. 
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that, when caves are penetrated with light, it is 
{«h(>t into them in pointed rays, for \iiiich ammf 
is a picturesque epithet. I confess it is of my 
own coinage ; but I flatter mjself it wasootcoio- 
ed unhappily. Its origina] appearance in Eng- 
lish verse* will, I believe, be found in my Hegy 
on Captain Cook, publijihed first in the jor 
17K(>*. It has met ^-ith veiy flattering adoptioi 
in the subsequent works of superior poets. 

I cannot conclude my letter without adding 
onc^ more obser\*ation respecting the reason job 
allege for your strange scorn of the extracts fron 
the Botanic Garden. If you will not grant that 
1 have demonstrated your mistake about Shake- 
speare and Milton being more sparing of the ad- 
jective than the best modem poets, I b^ we may 
speak no more to each other on classical subjects, 
sin<*e M'e shall certainly agree no better on poetic 
claims, rights, usages, &c. than Aixhbishop Laud 
and Hampden would on political ones, were they 
to talk them over in Elysium. It hectics me 
painfully to see an understanding of high endow- 
ment thus unjust to contemporary abilities — to 
find the *' mole's dim curtain,'' where I expected 
to have met the " lynx's beam." Adieu. 



* This word is not new^ but may lie foood In Stilton and 

Gray. 



• 
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LETTER XLIX. 

Mr W. Newton. 

Lichfield, Dec. 17, 178©. 

Yet too agitated to employ my pen on indif- 
ferent subjects^ it is to such friends as yourself 
only that I am capable of writiiq^. You who have 
long known and loved my poor father ; you who 
are so kindly interested in my feelings, and in my 
destiny; it is yon whom I wish to address in 
hours like these, when my mind is, as the subsid- 
ing sea, still trembling from the storm. 

Yon are aware by how slight a thread the life 
of my aged nursling has been long suspended. 
His drop into the grave is an event which, I fear, 
will baffle my resolution to sustain with the cheer- 
fill resignation which reason and religion dictate. 
That entire dependence upon my care and atten- 
tion, resulting from the decay of his corporeal and 
intellectual faculties, has doubled our bond of 
union, and engrafted the maternal upon filial ton 
demess. He seems at once my parent and my 
child; nor shall I suffer lesd, perhaps even more, 
from the loss of him^ tfaam if he had died while 

4 



poM'er, and authority, and czertioo were 
hands. 

He had been aevend weeks exempt from 
sudden seizures of apparently mortal toi 
which often put his exiatence into t ezti i 
peril. Last Sunday morning, I was n 
my slumbers, between aeven and eight, b} 
alarming words from my servant : '' Ms i, my 
master is very ill. He was seized, a few mi 
ago, in a different way from what he used to be» 
with a dreadful fit. You had better not go ta 
him. We have sent for Dr Jones." 

You will suppose I was not to be restrained 
from a sight which, God knows, I was not able to 
endure without agony. That dear feeble frame, 
and venerable face, which I had often seen sunk 
in the stupor of apoplectic palsy, torn and di»' 
torted by convulsive and apparently agonized 
struggles ! 

Ere I had been ten minutes in the room, his 
physician entered, and pronounced the seizure 
epilectic. He said he should bleed him copious- 
ly, not with the least hope that he could now be 
rescued from death ; but to prevent the continu- 
ance of the fits, and render his expiring moments 
calm and easy ; adding, he has not strength to bear 
the loss of blood, which is necessary to subdue 
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convulsed struggles; but if not* subdued, 
r d be inevitably fatal. 

T I blood did subdue the fits, of which 

d • ret but sunk into cold, damp, and, 

appe e, deadly slumber. The physician 
he would pass away in those slumbers ; and 
ed me that he had little more to sulSer. 

I asked why it might not be hoped that he, wrho 
had survived apoplexy and palsy so often, might 
survive this new and more terrible attack i It was 
replied, that when epilepsy seizes, after a succes- 
sion of other dangerous diseases, and after years' 
of previous debility, there had been scarce an in- 
stance where it had not been speedily fatal ; that 
it would, however, be right to make every effort to 
save while breath remained ; that a coffee-cup of 
madeira should be poured down his throat every 
half hour, the capability of swallowing being 
lost ; that nothing more could be done ; that me- 
dicine was useless ; that he might expire in a few 
minutes, or might continue some hours ; but I was 
intreated not to entertain a certainly fallacious 
hope. Dr Jones added, '' I am obliged to go out 
of town directly, nor can I be of any farther use.'' 

Alas ! what a day of desponding anguish did I 
pass'by his bed-side I that bed, on which he lay 
stretched out, his legs, and feet, and hands, icy cold; 
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his eyes closed ; — the damp of dea his 

temples; — a breathing corpse! — but 
struggles ; that was some comfort. The i « 
punctually administered each half hour, wit! 
his seeming sensible of its being poured dowii 
I expected every breath would be his last. Ib 
state he remaineil from the time of his beii^ 
Ix'twecn eight and nine in the morning, till 
liours after midnight. 

'^Fotally exhausted by the ceaseless tears 1 1 
u\\Qi\y 1 was persuaded by my servants to goto 
bed, upon their promise of givirig the wine at Ae 
appointed intervals. 

With all the sorrow whichy I think, filial affec- 
tion knows to feel, 1 took what I believed my ens- 
lasting leave ; kissing repeatedly his cold lips 
hands. Assured by every body around me, diat 
he could not live till day-break, I bid them avoid 
coming to me till I rung, and desired that when 
they saw me, 1 might learn the event rather from 
their silence, than their words. 

So many hours weeping procured a firiendl; 
stupor on pressing my pillow. I fell into an heavy 
desponding slumber, nor awoke till the clock 
struck six. '^Then, with a deep sense of woe, did 
I open my swoln eye-lids. Darkness and silence 
Avere around me, and the sense of deprivation sat 
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on my heart. Never more ! said I aloud^ 

r (re! 

] 11 an whole hour I had not resolutiw to 

hell for the fiatal information. At lengthy 

la without any summons^ I heard the sound of 

k steps approaching my door. Strange^ 

it I, and unfeeling speed !-r-they have surely 

forg< en my injunctions. I lifted the drop-bolt^ 

^ Ma my master is alive, and much better — 

lie >keo — ^he has asked for you, and for his 

eak :* 

. Up 1 rted, and| huddling on a slight covering, 
I down to his apartment, my heart bound- 
j to my very throat* O Friend, 

^ Not thro' the ardi so hurries the blown tide 
Ab I, recomforted, did peas that door." 

The door, which I never again expected to open 
with the gladness of 61ial hope. — ^Yes, I bdield 
that beloved father, sitting nearly upright in his 
bed, supported by a back-chair, his eyes open, and 
a portion of intelligence, with a look of tender af- 
fection, lighting them up once more. 

** My dear Nancy, said he, in a faint voice, I 
am glad you are, come to ^ve me my breakfast. 
I feel hungry.'' O ! what tears of transport did 

VOL. J. p 
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I pour oil that extended band, once i > 
with life ! with what unutterable delight < 1 
the tea, and bits of toast to his lips ! 

When he had eaten his breakfast with h 
appetite, and was kiid down again to dose, 1 
the particulars of this miraculous revi 
tendants staid that he remained, in the tc 
I left him, till between five and six^ when,ong 
iuj; him the wine, they perceived he swJIoti 
it, though withoij^ moving his limbs, or open 
iiis eyes. On repeating it, the next half hour, 
expressetl unwillingness to take it, and, lifdog 
his hand, tried to push it from him. Hove 
they persuaded, or rather half-forced him to t 
it. ()u the next attempt of that sort he o] 
his eyes, and said, with tolerable distinct 
" No, no, not wine — tea, and bread and butter: 
but they now, without attempting force, per 
him to drink the wine, assuring him that he 
have his breakfast the instant it could be proci 
One of them ran up in that moment to impar 
glad tidings to me. 

He has continued slowly to amend from 
time. His appetite is returned, and he sit 
some hours every day in his arm-chair, and 
converse a little himself, with some viander 
that shew impaired memory rather than der 
intellect. He attends with pleasure to w 
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f 1 ready to amuse him. I am happier than 
express, though it is an apprehensive and 
>us delight. 
t friend, what a resurrection at seventy- 
! Dr Jones is astonished, and says he shall 
again despair while be sees a patient re- 
re. 

My thankfulness to that heaven, which has thus 

►red to my fond cares their thrice dear object, 

boundless. O! that it may long be mine to 

en his helpless age from every want, and every 

yance ! 

There is exquisite pathos in the just, though 

:holy light in which you place the disadvanr 

of possessing a mind refined and exalted ; so 

Eur Deyond the class of beings with whom it is 

our fate to live. I wish that you had in your 

icinity two or three friends, who could value your 

dents, and partake your sentiments, 

** Now that the fields are daok, and ways are mire, 
With whom you might converse, ai|d by the ^tq 
Qelp waste the suUen day*** 

}ut as at present this must not be, I conjure you 

avoid, as much as possible, fruitless longings, 

1 to reflect that it may not be always thus ; — 

tiat, by the cultivation of your natiu^Uy fine ta-> 
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lents, by the ideaa 3'our. imliistry is^very daj 
mulating from those silent, but inifaijing fr 
your books; you are laying up a stock of 
matioiiy knowledge^ science, and reasonii^ po 
which may one day .render jou the delight 
people who shall better know and feel your 
Even should this never happen, should your 1 
pansive and expanded mind fadey as it has I n 
in an intellectual desert, it cannot but be g 
in the sight of him, who endowed jour « 
uncommon gifts, that no indolence, or » xt 
your part Imve rendered bis bounty vain, 
since you have added piety, and moral vii 
mental industry, be assured that you have a 
in your immortal soul its capacity of 
against «its entrance into that house, in whid 
are many mansions, and where, though all 1 
admitted shall be happy; there will be 
happiness very wide degrees. 

Thank you for your mineral intelligence, 
welcome as in itself it proves. The value of £ 
living to my father, once near 7001. per ; 
is not now more than 1501. So sink deeper 
deeper, from year to year, oar golden hopes 
watery mischief. Adieu ! 
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LETTER L. 

George Ha^pinge, Esq. 

Lichfield^ Dec. 20, ns6. 

I SEE you are displeased ivith me, for the per- 
haps too ingenuous manner in which I have com- 
bated the prejudices that govern your criticisms. 
You say I want temper in argument. It certainly 
my patience to see a man of ability, with 

air of unappealable decision, perpetually pro- 

mcing in modem poets that to be obscure, 

I is clear as day-light ; if the language is ele- 

yn 1, calling it stiff and stilted ; while, if simpli^- 

city be the character of the passage, he terms it 

heavy, mean, and prosaic. 

In your observations upon Mason's, Hayley^s, 
the. Bard of Derby's, and even upon my much in- 
ferior compositions, I cannot guess at the ideas 
which stimulate your censure, or inspire your 
praise ; because the passages you commend, in 
our separate writings, appear to me no way supe- 
rior to those you condemn. 

I am still sure of the fiict, that where Milton 
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and Shakespeare mean to describe, they 
thets quite a^ lavuhl j as our best mode *. ' 
passages you quote to oppose my i tion ue 
merely colloquial and narratiYe. 

It would be a fine opiate tiiily to read a de- 
scriptive poem, in which the author 
of hillsy and vallies, and rocks, and s d 
streams, and youths, and nymphs, without g 
us the picturesque noun-adjective, which J 
conveys to us any distinct idea, what sort of hiD, 
and valley, rock, ocean, stream, youth, or maid, 
he means to place before us. 

I was reading Plenry the sixth yesterday, wii- 
out any design of searching for added instances to 
prove a truth so self-evident, as that picture and 
appropriation in general depend upon the epidiet 
lliat is not one of Shakespeare's best plays, and 
though generally natural, and therefore interesting; 
though it contains much good sense, and strong 
characteristic strokes, it has certainly less poetr 
than most of his other dramas ; yet in the poeti( 
or even in the impassioned passages, mark how 
epithets pour in ! 



*' Wizards know their time. 



Deep night, dark night, the tUent of the nigfat.** 

* ^ So also does Homer, whether viewed in his Grecian < 
English dress.*' — S, 
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) how the great poet depends upon the thrice- 
lieated epithets to produce a growing impression 
rf rror ! 



t 



^ Oft have I seen a tmely-parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless,** 

^ Hie gaudy, babbling , and remtfrs^ful day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea; 
And now loudrkowling wolves arouse the jades 
That drag tlie tragic melancholy night ; 
t Who, with their drowsy, slow, ^nd flagging wins, 

Clip dead-men*8 graves, and from their misty jaws 
Breathe /ok2 eaiUagi4ms darkness in the air." 

Milton, as well as Shakespeare, sometimes pro- 
duces a beautiful effect, by placing his substan- 
tive in the midst of epithets, thus : 



'** Now is the pleasant time, 



Hie cool, the silent,** 

And again, 

** Save what the glimmering of these limd flames, 
Casts pale, and dreadful,^ 

That extremely sublime character of Richard III. 
given by his mother, consists wholly of epithets. 
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** Tetchy, and 
Tliy school^yt firigfatfaly d ej p cirtc, wild, ndfiras 
Tliy prime of manhood, dvii^ bold, and natmtm, 
Thine age coiifinn*d, prood, wmhOt, aly, and bkwdy.' 



Some of these epithets may be deemed exabenl^ 
from having meanings too kindred — ^but it is » 
tural for the embittered and-accusiiig spirit to 
pour them from the lip, rqrardless of tautology 
aiid on the whole it is an heart-strikiiig smmfff 
of a villain's life. 

You seem to thii^ my writii^ infected b 
affectation of usii^ uncominon words. 1 1 
not ; but I choose, and always shall chc 
strongest which spontaneously occiu-y to i 
my idea, whether in prose or verse, if idei i 
elevated ; mindless whedier they do, or do 
form a part of the fashionable vocabulary of Lw 
Fillagree and Lady Pamtickle. When I com 
in such circles I stoop my style to their 1 
but I write for other kind of persons. 

As to my Louisa Epistles, they, howe 
rior, are professedly on the level of Po I's £ 
tie from Eloisa. None have a right to 
any passage, or epithet of mine in that work is to 
elevated for the epistolary style, if it is not moi 
above that level than is Pope's epistle. 

You observe to me that you correspond wit 
many whose hearts are as ingenuous as mine, 



and the court dre8s> are to a fine young 
Has she beauty and grace, though we 
prefer one dress, and think it more becoming 
another, it is not in any of them to annihilate 
< gance of her form, the glow of her com- 
Y ion, the symmetry of her features, or the ex- 
on of her countenance. So in poetic com-^ 
pi ion, are lovely, or terrible objects strongly 
mght to the eye ? — are the metaphors, similes, 
allusions, ingenious and happy ?— does the 
sentiment speak to the heart, or the understand- 
ing ? — and is every line in itself harmonious, — ^how 
little can it matter whether that line rhymes io its 
immediate predecessor, or to one farther removed, 
as in odes, or whether it is precisely of the same 
length with the verses that precede, or follow? 

Fain would I have Sophia fix her taste on a more 
rational basis, by discarding a groundless aversion. 
It is not a smgular one ceitainly, but it will be 
disgraceful to a mind of any expansion. 

As to Mr -, he is utterly incorrigible, and 

so decisive that, maugre all his wit, it transcends my 
patience to listen to him. He sets out well, with 
an enthusiastic veneration for Shakespeare and 
Milton. He thinks the best of Milton's sonnets 
equal to any thing he has written, and I am al- 
most of his opinion ; believes him, what he cer-^ 
tainly was^ the greatest poet the world has'pro- 
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wboM more congenial tastes ensure a warm wet ' 
come to all my communications^ thantoyoo^wb 
are so often disgusted witli my style bodi mprosi 
and verse, especially since I cannot wish to si 
its ner\ es, because it is natwrally energetic : \ 
become light, it must be light by affec 

Suffer me, then, to bid you a long \ eu^v 
grateful sense of your desire to have i ucted 
and of the great amusement your wit affo bx 
ere my relish of frolic humour was lost ^ 
gloom of a Parent's death-bed. — He yet lives- 
but 1 umst lose him soon if I live myself. ThU 
of me as a friend, who wiJI always sincerdy 
wanuly wish your happiness, and pursue, y 
distant, but gladdened eye, your bright track of 
public fame and emolument. My peace re 
tliat I should not be of your correspondeoce. 
When you took me up, the measure of minevas 
so full, that I should neglect all those who have 
prior claims upon my attention, ere I could 
swer your letters with any sort of precision. ] 
would be attached to the consciousness that be- 
neath your astonishing facility, or plenitude A 
leisure, my replies must prove 

'^ But as the morn-dew on the myrtle leaf 
To your large sea." 
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LETTER LI. 

Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, Dec. 9,3, 1786. 

'«On£ of the oldest^ and dearest of my friendsi 
8 Mompessan^ is coming to me soon. My 
i feels gladdened by that consciousness. She 
cheerful, and her mind is so enriched with 
. interesting, and amusing information, that 
to delight in her society it is not even necessary to 
love her ; — but to converse with her often, and 
not to love her, it is very necessary that Nature 
should have given a dose of opium to the affec- 
tions. 

You know my dear father's late imminent dan- 

r, and my sufferings on his account, from my 

ter to Mr Whalley, sent to Ludlow for your 

perusal. He continues to amend, though slowly. 

I have not yet been lucky enough to meet with 

Robertson's Histor},and I did not read Marmon- 

tel's Incas, till after I had read Helen's Poem^ 

Peru. On perusing the former, I confess it 

struck me that the author of the latter might have 

improved her composition, had she adopted^ from 
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^f armootely that doseness of pUm, in which he 
more happy than herself. Tlie genend i | 
Peru, isy that it seema rather a string of 
than a regular series of events, which pr 
an important revolution of empire. Had 
chain of action been more distinctly pera 
and had one Peruvian hero been so ich e 
above the rest, aM to have appean t 
character, it would then have been o 
but an advantage to her poem, that t or 

been told in prose before she told it in ^ 
Numbers so rich and harmonious; sc w 
^ivid and beautiful ; and imagery so well b 
to the eye, must have given her work ine^ 
pre-eminence over any prose descriptions, 
ever elegant and striking. It is the inferi* '* 
point of interest, resulting from a too diffi 
of description, where she had better have beefl 
dramatic, which turns the balance i^ainst her^aoil 
in favour of M armontel. 

When I read'the Incas, I so strc ^ly felt 
possibility of forming a fine. epic po4 on 
story, by following MarmonteFs lead in e 
and characters, by giving them dran ic energ) 
and by illustrating them from other 8< b 

simile, metaphor^ and allusion ; and by supei 
ing the picturesque and scenic graces, that I 
I should instantly have made the attempt but 

4 
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usness that it must wear an invidious ap^ 

:e to Miss Williams^ and imply a vain, and 

^'groundless idea of possessing superior 

to hers: Where she has flailed in her 

Oi it "v not from want of genius, but 

t t critical ; gi ^ incompatible with her 

y< b 5 [J e. 

It is 11 I V thus restrained from be- 
a work, in whicb I should not have had 
e to proceed. By want of leisure alone was 
I coi led to lay aside Telemachus. If I bad 
id,: n e diat poemagoodone,itwpuld 
ev la 1 e en no disadvanti^e, but the^ 
c rary, t Fe Ion had told the story agree- 
] ly in - 1 ^ eventually, for, if I should 

CO] 3te : 1 pub I that work, I should know 
I t an inun ion of inimediate sarcasm, pro- 
ce« from the pens of countless unsuccessful 

p< ers, would flow through the reviews, nm- 
zi s, 1 newspapers, on what they would term 
the pi nption of attempting to excel the com- 
position of Fenelon. But that story is much bet- 
ter calculated for verse, than prose. 

I am, however, well avirare that the celebrity of 
fine rhythm is of much slower growth than that 
of agreeable prose ; — ^but, once estabUshed, the 
poetic influoice becomes much more powerful, 
and, in the end, even more umversaL The letters 
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duccdy Homer and Shakespeare only I 

After them he aifanires Ihyden, Gray, j 
and Prior — does not admire Pope; ii ^ 
spises Mason ; affects to think Mr Hi 
flimsy poet, and Dr Johnson a mere b 
pedant, with moderate learning, and no 
asserts that Miss Williams, and mjaelf, ^ 
ter both in verse and prose than any of 
Now this makes me uck, and so angiy, 1 
letters become a perpetual blister upon tliatk* 
of literar}', as well as moral justice, which ii 
of the best qualities about me. 

And so you fancy you do not like C . Yoi 
who are so alive to the sweet, the majestic, 
terrible graces in actual prospect, to be 
w hen they are finely presented by the old 1 I 
your internal sight ! ! ! Surely it is whimsical. H 
poetry of Ossian is not perhaps very ^ 
a story ; and though many of the speeches ol 
heroes have fine dramatic spirit, with true £ 
quisite touches of the pathetic, yet the d 
rity of customs and manners, to those of our da 
the chain of events^ so broken by the perpetii 
episodes^ prevent very avirakened sympathy \ 
the heroes and heroines. The scenic pain 
Ossian's works gives them their high and exqi 
site value. They represent, in every variety p< 
siblcy amidst an uncultivated, and naturally barr 
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jry^ its wild and solemn features. The my- 

, if less various^ and less interesting than 

I I ] chinery of Homer, is much more 

,aw and impressive, 

I o 3SSy however, that inevitable weariness at- 

i long perusal of Ossian. We should not 

ipt to read him regularly, but to contemplate 

detached passages. We should look at- 

iv< at his landscapes, l)ut perhaps not consi- 

m for a much longer time than we couk^ 

hi weariness, gaze at a landscape of Claude'^Bf, 

Ivator's. « Could I persuade you thus to take 

< at intervals, I am persuaded you would 

c accustomed to his manner, apd feel ^ truth 

et Gray's assertion respecting these 

t '^ ima^nation resided, in all her 

if n centuries ago, upon the bleak and 

>untains of Scotland." Adieu ! 
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LETTTER UI. 

George Habdinoe, Esq. 

lAcAfield, Dec. 29, 171 

** I BLUSH, and hide my sword." Yot 
armed me by the kindness of your 1< 
received yesterday. The love, respect, «■ 
ration which 1 feel for my superiors in the k 
most dear to me; the gratitude which bunsi 
my bosom for the delight their works ve 
ed me, and which will not acbnit my he 
unwoimded ear, or without indignant ji fi 
their just claims to admiration disput ; ') 
know are amongst the best qualities of my heflt 
yet I begin to fear that this, I hope, genen ^ 
may have carried me, in my late letters to 
somewhat beyond the bounds of politeness. 

Beneath your preceding reproofs for what I 
perceived you considered as arrogance, I c 
pout and be sullen ; wrap myself up in cod 
integrity of spirit, and say to myself, " He 
gentleman, and lives with senators, judges, 
lords ; he looks down upon contemporary i 
in the poetic line, upon existing bards, a 
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1 ; — ^let him leave. us. our beads .and 

e d , with which he twits us ; they will 

iay^ perhaps, be more honourable to our me- 

t " stars and strings." We will remem- 

w t genius of Ccdlins was, while he lived, 

ct i despised, till the poverty and disap- 

t produced by that n^lect and scorn, 

a chaos of his brain, and an ice-stone of his 

We will reflect that such contumely is no 

* disgraceful to him, but shames the times in 

it was inflicted; and thus the love of hmep 

ipur w ch raises the clear spirit, shall not be 

I by I fastidious disdain of any of our 

it po es. In the shelter of independence, 

^ ile at literary injustice, and commit our 

i to posterity. If they are cedent they 

vail, and we shall be remembered whmi 

se V », despise us shall be forgotten ; — ^if they 

t cogent, the dismission of them into the 

o of vanity will be nothing to us. Provided 

ve ve taken care of better things, we shall be 

the mortification of seeing them tossed 

ibout in that windy region, and finally sinking in 

ts ivious gulf." 

T could I philosophize away all the mort^ 

on of your disdain-^but against your kindnejBS 

1 shield. 
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I have lately been comlMiting So p 
prejudices, as well as yoars. It b 
cal dislikes to iminateiial cin es 

makes so many people of i 
critics. Criticism miut icei n t 

acale, or her efforts will 1 t :tm^ 
mislead others. She may, it t wi 
dignity, slightly notice 8 tt jb 

requisites on which ; t stf jf 

general consistence of «», 

of allusion^ appropriati to o c , 

of idea, perspicuity of es , cm 

general grace of style, nu F ^' 

the epithets. Where ' ^ V 'W gi; »' 

below the dignity of ' office to in< 
meaning aversions to tl or that order of 
or, with yet more puerile petulaace, to q 
with words for their mere soiuidy and even I 
wage idle war with individual letters of the 
bet. 

Above all, it is necessary, to form the useful 
enlightenmg critic, that he should have none 
those partialities which may lead him to 
in one writer what he dislikes in another. J 
does not allow us to go farther than, in coi 
tion of ruder times, to pardon in an ancient ' 
we might not be so ready to forgive in a mo< 
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QOt preclude to the modems Aose dar« 

« :h we ire in older nmters^ since 

( > form, no clime, no pe- 



v 



OH intreat me to relieve your solitude in Or- 

Street It must certainly be very pro- 

!---Heavens ! vndi the bar, the senate, the 

Siddons, the lords, and die ladies, how 

I ^n procure leisure for such copiousness 

'. intercourse ? I fancy, like poor Chat- 

, t child of genius, you never sleep. I 

[ could be superior to the necessity of such 

'* :ar renovation! 



LETTER Un. 

Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, Jan 15, 1787- 

I AH sorry you find your marine shield so vul- 
nerable, opposed to these wintry skies ; but, as 
they have been unconmionly mild since you vnfote 
to me, I trust, ^enahlii^ you to use exercise^ they 
prove salutary V 
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YeSy truly, it MrttB fata^ 

set me again to work in ¥ 
ing the raiments of P/s i le, by i i 
ardent and honest I>r Warner to ] 
^ ith that same odd ^i^oric, the Trium b of B( 
nevoience, in his hand; — die author 
Without discovering his name, he had left a 
nel of communication widi the Doctor open,ii 
had solicited from him and his literary frif 
correction of that rhapsody. Z>r Wa , 
in the Howard cause, was naturally ] 
verses which celebrated the statue-design; yetk 
perceived how much they were deformed \fj^w 
frequent mixture of bombast and vulgarism, ^ ' 
anticlimax and false metaphor. He solicited 9 
to remove at least the most glaring of these si 
I made the attempt in his company, which I ^ 
too desirous to enjoy, to attend to the P- 
traces in that absurd composition. They c 
not have escaped a more sequestered examioi- 
tion. 

Soon after Dr Warner left Lichfield, and be 
fore he knew the author of this work I wrote ti 
him that I suspected P. to be the writer— 
though it was in some places too good to be 
work of his unassisted pen, yet that the i 
ties were excessively of his species. 
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, You will know how much I must have regiet- 
the death of my excellent friend, Dr Knowles, 
e soothi benevolence was salubrious to the 
tSy as \ his medical skill to die ficame. 
3ver ii nious widow has answered my let^ 
* of c [oil e in an highly religious strain, and 
I and beautiful language which, on 
bee ns, flows from her pen. 
] ely, sensible, and amiable Mrs Capper has 
fi her sweet sister, Mrs Wolferstan, to a 
Lire ^^ve. I have more depredations of 
1 to inform you, conmiitted by that pale and 
sss despot, on youthful happiness. Sunday 
ee weeks, my father was prayed for in the Ca- 
and, as it was expressed, without hope of 
recovery. Mrs C. B. was at church, in the first 
year of her marri^e, and apparently in the most 
florid health. The disagreeable prospect of los- 
ing, by his death, her pleasant habitation, must 
naturally rise before her mind, on this solemn 
conmiencement of its approach. Alas ! she little 
thought that that day three weeks he would be 
recovered, and that a much narrower house would 
receive her insensate clay, then glowing in :the 
sbength of six-anidrtwenty years. 

You have heard how violently her aunt and 
maternal friend, Mrs 6., had opposed this nuuv 
riage. There was little wonder that she, who 
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meant her niece to be the sole h^ress of her ^e 
large fortune, should oppose the G<Minex: 
cially M, superadded to the iDferiori^ of hii 
tune, the too vulnerable heart of Mr C. E 
been drawn into temporary alienatioo, I 

engagement to Miss , bj the f a < 

beauty, to which t j^ d no pret 

Tliey married in « i . and Mrs 6. i 
saw her niece afterwards, s saking, h of k 
and her husband, with una 1 

asperity. But during Mrs B/s w j ' 
was agitated and miserable ; — and, two day 
the melancholy event, went, at four o'clock in ^ 
evening, to that house of death. She ered i 
violent agitation, and, doubtless, very real 
She wept over the corpse, loud and bitterly, it 
peatedly kissuig the face, with passionate 
tioii ; — but, strange to tell, her indignation a 
family remained unquenched by those agon 
tears; and she refused, with scorn, the offered 
hand of old Mrs B. who had been a careful 
tender nurse to her daughter-in-law, through 
fatal illness. 

Does not this visit remind you of Miss HoWs 
to Harlow Place f — the struggle of wild despoo- 
dent tenderness for her lost friend, with disdain 
of the inhabitants ; though Miss Howes's c(m- 
tinued affection for Clarissa, was a contrast to 
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G.'s ungovemed resentment. So much the 

ie bitter must have been the anguish of the 

f standing by the coffin, when, like Miss 

owe, with wild impatience, she pushed aside 

fi clo 

Y( 'niogy Miss Nott came to desire 

[ would f t evening with her. At a quar- 

, the night being fair, star-light, and 

, I i out to walk to my appointed visit. 

way ^ by Mr C. B.'s house. I observed 

: ' of the deceased, where both the shut- 

V 10 , to be extremely light, and the 

^s of sei people, walking about the 

WOi were ^ >le on the ceiling. As I stood 

€n p awfiil scene, I heard the knock- 

of s, i were sodering up the cof- 

The les from Shakespeare's description of 

1 Id, the night before the battle of 

Ag ourt, I upon my recollection : 



<< WhUe, from the tents. 



The annouren, accomplishiiig the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets np, 
Chive dreadfti] note of preparation." 

The loud and dismal fiineral-bell tolled this 
morning at break of dawn, and finished die mourn- 
ful scene. 

Adieu. 



n 
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LETTER UV. 

Mrs Mompbssan. 

Lichfield, March 5, 1787. 

Performing my promise to you, I bvei^ 
toiitively read over the first volume of Sully's Me- 
moirs. Sometimes it interested me very ; 
but I waded through a great deal of it 
and without interest. The little pleasure 
reading history generally gives me ; the s 
fading impression which its events are apt to I 
upon my mind, probably results from my 
want of taste for splendour, precedence, 
power to influence the destiny of others. To n 
it seems a species of insanity, when a man, who 
destiny has made a king, or a minister, sacrific 
the lives of his fellow creatures, and produces s 
the numerous collateral miseries, parental, i 
paternal, and connubial, consequent upon eve 
single deprivation ; for what appears to me 
little wortli the hazard as an extension of empii 
and the gewgaws of rank, even up to that troubl 
some bauble, the imperial sceptre. How mm 
rather would I possess the inevitable future f 
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Elayley, of Cowper, and that of the philanthro- 

heroy the illustiious Howard^ than the mili- 

r regal reputation of your favourite Henry 

F ice. Often, while reading history, do I 

m, in the words of the philosophic poet, 

" Ah ! what avails it me to trace the springs 
That move of empire the tremendous wheel! . 
Ah ! what to me are Statesmen, Courts, and KhigB, 
Hands stainM vnth blood, or arms begirt with steel ! 
To those whom nature taught to thmk and feel. 
Heroes, alas ! are things of small concern.'* 

- I admire the disinterested firmness of Sully's 

hment to his intrepid Henry, and the in- 

ible honesty respecting pecuniary circumstan- 

with which his ministry commences ; but I 

nt him to have felt and expressed more regret 

for the devastations and calamities consequent up- 

un the struggles for the crown of France. 

You remember the tower which was blown 
up at Dreux, by Sully's advice. I can scarce for- 
^e the iiithless composure with which he de-* 
ribes himself as standing bye to wait the event ; 
with which he beholds it jBdl, dragging with 
it a multitude of men, women, and children, that 
were buried in the ruins. I know that these are 
the unavoidable evils of war, but do not take de- 
light in their being circumstantially brot^t to 
my senses. I camiot /ore die heroes who cause 
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them, in des] e of Ti r ! si 

apology for ill ' oil i h 

** It 18 one thi f a sole r to ga 
and another to « r cy "I expect to i 

more agreeably i ei i progress ol 

work, when Henry is f tdi on his dmne. 
hope he will then no h think that to sli 

rivers of human blood will cover him i 
creasing glory; yet I, even I, almc catd 
military' enthusiasm, when, in an ha: < 
he bids his armies fix their attention 
plume of white feathers, and to follow i 
leads, assuring them, that they will always sef 
in the road to honour and to victory. 

Since I finished the last sent^ice, I am 
\anced half way in the second volume, and 
more than ever dissatisfied widi Mo m 
Roi. lliere is a continued ungrateful 
tion to the interests of his faidifiil friend, and 2 
minister. Sully, for which I hate him. As to 
caresses, I think nothing of them, and w 
diey could impose upon so wise a man, so < 
were they bestowed upon those whom Sully h 
he despised. Witness, amongst many similar 
stances, the apparent affection with which he 
ceived the Duke de Main, unbracing him, 
holding his hand as they walked, widi the ii 
ous whisper of contempt for him, to Sully, o 
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Dulder^ on the instanti It is only when 

great mmister's abilitieft and integri^ 

' to him^ that he reluctantly calls him 

great offices of state. How basely slow 

we id this thankless monarch to reward i^ch 

t series of faithful services ! to admit 

J experienced friend and able statesman into 

Qtendence of the public finances ! 

H y's long and tender attachment to Ga- 

more to the credit of his heart than any 

[ have hitherto seen recorded. From am- 

1 or policy, all else seems derived which 

I the reader. 

what is our astonishment to read, that one 
of the greatest monarchs in the world, for great, 
as a warrior and politicism, we must allow him, 
seated on the throne of France, was often dirty 
snd ragged, through absolute poverty, and had 
been more than once in want of a dinner. It 
lessens the ridiculousness of an old story of my 
mothei^s, about a bn^ging farmer of Rugely, re- 
tumii^ from London, who pretended to have 
been introduced to Queen Caroline ; and upoa 
being asked how she was dressed, and what she 
said to him, replied that her majesty had on a 
dirty blue apron,. but said she was mighty glad to 
aeehim; observing, that, if it had not been wash- 
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ing^week, .she should haTe asked him to i 
ner ; and added he was welcome to 7, eiea i 
it was, if he would take pot-lock ; 1 
bad nothing for dinner but a leg of pork pen 
pudding. — Adieu ! 



LETTER UV. 

Rkv. Dr Wabner. 

Lichfield, March 7, 1786. 

I KNTKKAT jou will favouF Hie with speedf 
tidinj^s ronceniing Mr Hayley's present state of 
health. Your last letter has alarmed me on the 
subject. It is not a common degree of interest 
which I take in his welfare. Observing his con- 
stitution, I have always feared for bis life. 

ITiat you would be glad to learn that IVIrPioz- 
zi is constantly and tenderly grateful for the sacri- 
fices his enchanting wife has made to him, at the 
instigation of the despotic little deity, I was pe^ 
fectly conscious. Her fine talents, and the un- 
grateful abuse of Dr Johnson, upon this mar- 
riage, after the years she had devoted to render- 
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bis life happy, ought, and will interest every 

it heart in her destiny Such hearts will 

ice to see envy and malice disappointed by the 

1 attachment of the highly obliged Piozzi, 

1 by his acknowledged virtues. 

I perfectly agree with you as to the genius and 
spirit of Cowper's beautifid poem, The Task ; 
jet I somewhat wonder at the confidence with 
"which it inspires you in the goodness of his heart. 
My doubts on that subject do not proceed alone 
fix>m the severity of his satire, however ill I may 
tiiink severity to human failings becomes a hu- 
man creature. But if a benevolent man may be 
induced to wield, with harsh asperity, the satiric 
scourge, yet surely he will not sufier ungenerous 
sentiments to descend from his pen. But for the 
illiberal protest of this author against the genero- 
sity of encomium, i^ainst the gratitude of tribu- 
tary praise, I should have read his poetry with 
pleasure unallayed, as I confess it was exquisite. 

The Task certainly contains not only dazzling 
irradiations of fancy, but many noble sentiments. 
Alas ! it is not always, that either one or the 
other afibrd indubitable proof of an author's vir- 
tue ! The depraved and selfish often wear dieae 
splendid veils of light, when all is darkness at the 
centre. 
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There vt a knot of ingenious and chanuni fe 
males at Ludlow^ in Shropdiire. My friend, Ms 
WestoDy is its leading spirit. Do not dak wtj 
that I ventured to send a few of your ddi^ 
letters for the amusement of this little society oi 
intelligent friends. It has been a mental iqn^ 
for which they are infinitely grateful. The asta 
nvmphs meditate a plan to draw you into tbcir 
circle, if you should realize your idea of an eq& 
dition to tlie classic environs of Ludlow. It v 
a very formidable ambush, believe me. Witk 
plenteous resources of wit and imaginatioD, Mis 
Weston s form is graceful, and her couDtenBOt 
interesting. Her friends are celebrated bemtiB) 
with minds much above the common female le- 
vel. I see no chance of your escape, except fffM 
the number of the assailants, which, sloioBg 
your admiration into different channels, may pt 
vent its flowing in a resistless torrent over yea 
heart. 

It gratifies my literary ambition not slij^dj, 
that you liked me so much in my ^^ doublet aod 
hose/' in the letters on Johnson's c:haracterj sein- 
ed Benvolio. I was delighted by your recom- 
mending them to my attention^ as able^ eloquent, 
and convincing, without the least suspicion of the 
name or sex of their author. Nodiing could be 
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p^eie flattering than praise^ so utterly exempted 
jyMl die possibility of being meant as flattery. 



LETTER LVI. 



Miss Weston. 



f* '.' Lichfield, March oOy nST . 

'i 

Respondent to your kind inquiries, I have 

^lie pleasure to tell you, that my dearest father, 
liough weaker than ever in his limbs, and amidst 
te fiist-fiEuling powers of memory, has had no re- 
uqMe since his dreadful epileptic seizures in De- 
cember ; while his affection for me seems to in- 
crease as the other energies of his mind subside. 
When I administer his food, his wine, and even 
his medicines, which indeed are few, cordial, and 
palatable, he looks at me with ineffable tender- 
ness ; and with an emphatic^ though weak voice, 
^ thank you^ my dear child, my darling, my bles- 
aing ;" and not seldom he calls me '' the light of hia 
eyes." The sensations of melting fondness which 
auch expressions awaken in my bosom, are of im« 
utterable. pleasure. But, alas ! soon or late, we 
generally pay an high price for whatever has been 

VOL. I. B 
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cordial to our spirits^ and sweet to our beait 
This augmented teodemess, firom a paraital?fiji 
affectionate, — C) ! how will it embitter the pil- 
ing hour, which I must consider as peipetsilij 
ini(>endiiig ! 

I have not heard from Mrs Mompessan ia 
we parted. She does not love her pen, and it 
loves me well enough to evince, that freqaot 
epistolary intercourse is not necessary to the di- 
ration, or even the warmth of frienc >. Eia 
delightful is her society to me. Its int n* 
creasts as years roll on. Conve to 

we recal the past, and all that made it d 
sister, crushed in the blossom of our yo ^ 
the pale hand of death, again lives,- i 
and moves before us, in the soft light of * 
rene graces ; my mother,- in | ['ene 
her high and generous spirit ; ^ ite lo* 

nora, as in the golden days of , 

her affections were warm, la artless l^r 
bloom ; her fancy gay as her aile, hef 
standing clear as her eyes... Y it is ti 
our conversations lift the veils of time; 

Very gratifying, dear Sophia, is the high v«h 
which you say that yourself and your intelligeil 
friends set upon my letters. • ■ I cannot doubt jo(S 
sincerity, else I should be inclined to exchdo^ 
'^ How is it that a traiu of reasoning can please, 
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lineeit does not convince ?' Henceforth I sbaU be 
lligpoAed to think dl critidd investigation ukeless^ 
gJMSO a woman of your fine, understanding cdn 
^MUmUon her prejudices against a proportion so 
rN^ self-evident, as thiit all which is worthy to 
ij^lease/an -enlightened mind, as truth of chai-acter; 
jpfenest of '.situation ; the. force of iutiagery ; the 
ifivk of 'description ; the animation of apoff- 
fpopbi^, and: die pathos of complaint ; may be al- 
pfmt ^ually well conveyed in one form of com- 
position as in another. But if from tjie measure, 
ili^nature, and its^urangemeuts, rather than from 
tbosi essentidlff/vesults the material charm of the 
pietic science^ then is that science but ** as sound- 
nig brtes, or a tinklibg cymbal."- 
^ ' I cafmot resist making o^e more effort to conr 
tiace you that you have^ placed your ^nsstkms to 
R:^wroi^ cause, and are unjusi to yourself in avow- 
il^ and perskting in a prejudice, which one qusip- 
ler of an hour^s reflection woidd usable you to 
eradicate. • 

'J* You havie 'often declared a particular ^ft)ndne8S 
for Lord Lyttleton's lovely monody on the death 
of his wife ; — ^yet it is a Pindaric Ode. Beattie's 
Minstrel also I know you love, which is also writ- 
ten in a species of the lyiic measure. Tasting 
die beauty of those compositions, you prove that 
it is not die ode-measiires which of themselves 
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clinplease your ear, or perplex yoor attentkm. li 
Gray's Ode to the Lyre, whichy chanmngii 
those poems are, is poetically superior to tb 
both, docs Dot charm you, since all the three le 
equally odes, it must be that the objects of Gi^i 
ode are presented to the imagination; those fli 
lAttleton to the heart; those of Seattle's to ik 
undci-standing. This difference between thei 
^v()uld have subsisted in the same degree if oi 
had written their poem in Pope s general j» 
sure, the ten feet couplet, which is your fevoarifc 
style, lliose high and picturesque graces of tke 
art, to which you are more insensible 
account for, do, it is certain, generally \9 
lyric dress. It is therefore the nature of 
jccts often presented in odes, not the 
composition, which fails to interest i 
you. Tlie odes of Horace in Latin, and 
of Akenside in English, are taken in a much 
tone than those of the Grecian Pindar, and tbosi 
of our native Gray — that is, their subjects aie 
more familiar, and common-life. I should 
they would please, and at length induce you to 
cry out with Juliet, 

^< Whafs in a name ^ — ^these, which are sorely odei, 
To sense, and to affection, speak as pbun 
Aj Pope's twin couplet.*' 
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me to make an experiment upon your su- 
3 aversion^ the measure of the legitimate son- 
Most of the stanzas in your darling mono- 
Lyttleton, are capable of forming a dis- 
t sonnet in the M iltonic numbers, and in the 
of Petrarch's, who wrote chieflyx in that 
though his fame as a poet has augmented 
1 so many ages. 



FlRST SONNET, 

^ At lengtti have I escs^i'd each human eye, 
EscapM from every daty, every care. 
That in my moomiiil thoughts might claim a share, 
Importunate ; aitest the bursting sigli, 

Or force my tears their flowing stream to dry ! 

Screened by these cypress shades from every glare 
Of eveniiq; lustres, that so vainly fair 
GOd the green valley ; let me now supply, 

Beneath this lone retreat, which sorrow need^. 
All that may give my bordenM heart relief^ 
And suffer it to poor its tide of grief ; . 

Of grief, alas I that other grief exceeds 

Far as love*s tender throb, and vivid glow, 
Transcend in joy's fine zest all other joys below.** 
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SECOND 



^0\ SbadefiofHafl^f wlMie k now jov boast? 
Your bright mhabituit lor ewtf flown; 
Yoar once deKgbted omter left akae. 
And aU the intarwt of yov gmcci iort ! 
Yoo the preferr*d to aO tkot danlei moot. 

In scenes where pleamre reus her gUed thnK) 
The eye of thooghtleio hcii'tj ; i.hMM'ittoawM 
That yoar coy deUs, wmd flofwoy Teles engroo^^ 
Her raptur'd choice ; while eveiy pession there 
From the receiMt of her spotless breesl 
She cbas'd, save those the gentles^ and the best. 
Devotion high, and admintioo fiur 

(>f God, and natare, with the soft desires 

That wedded lore angmenti^ m a t e rnal lote iiapiio>' 

THIRD SONNET. 

<' O'er the known vale I rove, with many a si^ 
Tu find tlie footsteps of my Tanished biide^ 
Where oft we stray'd, 'nnld evening^s rosy pride, 
In converse sweet, and with admnhq^ eye 

Beheld the smnmer son go down the sky. 

Nor in the wood, nor by the Ibontaii^s side. 
Nor where its soft loqnacions waters glide 
Along the valley, can I now desciy 

One trace of Lucy ; — ^yet, O t heavy hour I 
All desolate of heart, I just discern^ 
Dim gleaming through yon thicket, the grey tower, 

Silent and solemn, which protects her urn ; 

That pale memorial of those matcUess charms. 
That gave an heaven of love to these now widow'd arm! 

8 



I ] not if this experiment will answer. I 

time lo do4t jnstke.jiy polidung highen 

m extempore experiment, and I grant that 

measure^ being of more difficult construction, 

1 1< calculated for an heart in the paroxysms of 

lisb, than the wilder Pindarics in whidi 

•a- warbled. T' ttie^ lipweTW^ widi'in- 

h the construction 

•1 "se, has dives I ^i 15 bf their palj^os. 

If you [ tell me t bas, I shall believe 

yi prej :€) a^^st 4be mtmet at lea^t uncon- 

-able ; a weary you no more with my la- 

1m sforyo poeticalconversion^ 

You object to Ossian from its often appearing 

j\ bombaitic. That *boittbast may be often 

nftke^Osiiianic' volumes is certain.-^-^Ma^ 

n dotibtle^ extendi the fragm«it^ he col^ 

1 far beyond th^ di^idariimifSi' I klwa^s 

i iclude the bbnibast to be ids o wi^ ' the sublime 

You desire a specimen of the celebrated Gebfj^e 
Hardinge's style of letter-writing. I insert, for 
that purpose, the copy of a very short one, which 
I received from him lately. You will, I think, 
confess that it is at once singular and brilliant, and 
that his flattery is not common-place, — ecce ! 

*^ A charming letter from you, this instant re- 
ceived. Bless you for it. A letter once in two 
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iDonthsy then, is to be mj utmott hope, 
embrace your two months with their 

*" Sweet, relycta^ indotait deli^.'- 



No epithets in MiltcMH, to be sure ! Coi J 
at last confess your contention in ir 
triumplianty from the prooft joo prod of tk 
frequency on the pages of that yene 
You write like an angel^ and I would gotc 
cud of the world for a lock of your hair ; 
pray send nie one at the two months' c 
let me carry off your picture hy force fr Bo 
ney. 

'' It 8 rather impudent^ after all^ that you she 
be so eloquent, so able, yet so femii , so tou 
ing. It is not fair ; — ^you ought to ; t 
and you are a charming woman^ to 

any one of your enchanting sex, t ;h I m 
saw you but once; exactly an hu d and i 
years ago. Farewel, Urganda !^ 
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LETTER LVII. 
Mrs Cotton. 

Lichfield, March 23, 1787. 

; Yov misunderstood me if, in spealqpg of the 

refined, the learned and eloquent Mr -*s 

onion with a Avoman of such mere common-life 
Irients, you thought I meant that happiness was 
confined to people of exalted intellect. So far 
firom asserting that idea, I am inclined to believe 
diose the happiest who mutually plod oh in die 
narrow wcle of every-day minds, and adopt pre- 
judices for principles. No; I saul, and I still 
think it ill for man*ied happiness, where the abili- 
ties, acquirements, and pursuits are very: unequal. 
Rochefoucaultsays, we cannot long love those by 
whom we are despised, or for whom we feel any 
degree of contempt. Something very like con> 
tempt must arise where the disparity is extreme, 
and the pursuits wholly dissimilar. My life has 
not been very riiort, or by any means unobservant. 
Many miseries have I witnessed ccmsequent upon 
intellectual inequality, where peo|^ havea great 
deal of time for companionable purposes. Where 
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they have not^ it matters leas. C py 

only have I kno^vn, where there ^ I 

without the powers for com| w 
late Mr and Mrs V. of city. He ^ n* 

of wit and learning ; — e * ye k 
blank imaginable; — i [r V. i Iw 

8o much to converse widi , t le, as to Ik 
He was not fastidious ab< 1 1 ; lity of his ii 
tellers. I bs^ve known him go i for hours 
with infinite wit and humour^ it 1 

connections, his wife's simpi \ty, and j 
drens' good c|ualitie8— -and this thout s 
at all to want or expect respon an 

sion. Mrs V. was beautiful, go 1 
silent. The last was an aU-at< og merit, 
does not often belong to so narrow, a .1 

noise of the shallow stream is .prover 1 

couple were happy ;— ^but how nure is itJ | 
ty idiots are quiet and. silent! The new I 
Dot likely to be either. . 

I have this moraing seen a very old ] | 
ance, unbeheld since my thirteenth y< .11 
you know him : that shadow of a i 3, Sir G« 
His figure is not an atom more f< a t 

in those my heedless andnr^ry.; thfbl 
when, about seven years oldor than. If,^^ 

sight of him, and his tiny brother, d I 

father's apprdiensions about my accq 
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I i itation to pass a month with her at 

3 (lily seat at B ^n ; — fiqppr^hensions, 

JL 1 arisen from her odd declaration, that 
hi d her sons woidd foe men of gallantry • 
Tigoe. '^ Ah; ha !•' said my father, seeing 
B mth their mamma from the coach, 
J e we heife ? these Coldbrands the giants ! 
a itiighty men I— ^Iti the name of chastit^ 

'. If she can be in danger from such 
«he must foe infinitdy too seducifole to 
:*foy any possible restraints par^tal pru- 
: can impose/' I, who had been educated 
I ictest tempenmce of diet, and who had 
the Mdff in Ihe bounding vigour of 
widi thegay hopes of dawning woman* 
od^ was yet charmed with die novel ideas of 
— — o luxuries, and of howling thither in a 
1 and four, with two out-riders. Deuce take 
Eveish desire of rambling from my pleasant 
, and healthy deprivations. Mrs C — ^n fed 
) i»'tbat fatal- month, like a pbi^et, "witli 
colate, drank in bed at eight; a nap till ten ; 
t-rolls at eleven; pease soup at one; 
a- dinner at A ; and an hot and splen- 

i ler at i(h it — ^the day-light ihtertals 

I I si airi in the old coadi, along 

ty n for it was in the heats of a fotali- 
; ) 1 widrlymgona conch, {Nddng 



\ 
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honesty for madauft's flower-pots, wi t 
danger of molestation fix>m her | I 

wanted to read to her : " No chi I detat 
ing." — I begged permission to ^ c ab 
gardens ; no, that would j lil ' comp ir 
to pursue my needle-works 1 pre ce; ii| 
that was vulgar. You will i | how 
sickened of the joyless luxuiy, and u 
deur, for they visited but little w 
bouriiig families, who were too ratio 1 1< 
or be pleai^ with the fine town-lady, who^ 
fessed to think- the months of country-re 
worse than annihilation — ^Alas! my month of « 
getation was pledged, and during its op; 
progress, the change of diet, and total ws lei 
ercise, gave my constitution its first prop < 
plumpness, which, to my regret, no future to 
pcrance, or resumed activity^ could subdue.— T 
this luckless excursion I was light as a wood-in 
The very many intervening years, and the ch 
of effeminate youth into more decrepitude 
usually appears in middle life^ had not so ol 
rated the remembered traces of that pale and p< 
knife face, that shadowy form, which '' the I 
of January must blow through and through'' I 
that I instantly knew Sir George C. If he is i 
more corporally consequential than he ' 
twenty, he is much more interesting. K ] 
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those of fashionable life; his language 

:, i 1 coiTect ; and his even affectionate re- 

^ of our youthful acquaintance, slight as 

t ieen, seemed to spring from a warmth of 

more valuable than exterior grace. 

1 1 mbered nothing of these agremens about 

ster Marmoset of B n. That long conn 

ce with the world should give ease to the ad- 
i readiness to the conversational powers, 
tl rare, but sensibility and cordial ingenu- 
are not presents that time generally makes : 
Yet I see no reason why it should not. Sickness, 
M)intment, the tombs of our friends rising 
)i us! — ^all these things have a natural ten- 
} soften the heart, and to expand its affec- 
rns. Why they so commonly produce a con- 
l ' effect surpasses my philosophy to trace. 
As to ] y Fane, it seems strange that the 
re air of a vast city, reeking with noi- 
M e e: Eitions from the dead, the dying, and the 
ed multitude, should be found more salutary 
to 1 ' constitution than the mountain winds, and 
bree: of the valley. One should suppose that 
he rudi breath of the hills would be less de- 
structive, while the milder gales must surely bear 
more renovating power upon their wings, moist 
th the fresh dews of morning, and wafting the 
ing, the summer, and autumnal fragrance. 
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However, when we reflect upoD the d 
thy between the body and mind, upon the k; 
of corporal debility to deaden the taste foi 
plea.sures, and for the charms at Nature, weptr* 
cci\c the necessity of city resonrces, for that n 
ried amusement, which is necessary to evei^de 
gree of health. 

*' If Nature pleases not, we fly to Art** 

i'\)r myself, I should be sorry to live in any pbcf 
where tlie freshness, sweetness, and beaut} 
vegetable world, might not daily meet my 
and |>our their soft balms oyer the pains of i 
pointment, and the griefs of deprivation. ^^ 
ture, even in her wintry garb, delights me. Yoa 
know my situation, though on the edge of a litde 
city, is perfectly niral, imheard its din, and sur- 
rounded by fields and groves. While amongst 
them 

** I find in winter many a scene to please; 

The itide stone fence, with fngrmMA waft^Sowen gi^, 
The sun at noon, seen thro* the leafless trees. 

The clear cahn ether at the close of df^.** 

You have not, any more than niyself, lost youi 
taste for these pure delights of the eye and' spirit 
1 regret that it has so seldom been allowed us tc 
share them together. 
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LETTER LVIII. 

Geobge Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield f March 25, 1787. 

Your objection to the little discords which are, 
n some degree, inevitable to every language, and 
ivhich, blending with the concords, rather increase 
hwk lessen the general harmony ; your pettish 
]uarrel with the letter s, which has very pictu- 
resque powers of sound ; these, and other preju* 
lices of the same sickly complexion, are unfortu- 
Kile for your poetic pleasures, and render you, who 
ire a man of genius and knowledge, a bad critic. 

Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Sic. — even Pope, 
who is allowed to have carried the delicacy of 
larmonic refinement as far as it can safely go, — ' 
;hese poets have, in their best passages, a number 
>f lines which contain similar discords to those 
^th which you quarrel in this verse of Diyden's^ 



'' Fed on the lawns, and in flie forests rang'd. 



ft 



It is agreed that the ne plus ultra of verbal Jme* 
ody, exists in the Eloisa to Abelard ; yet^ con* 
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taining lines like these, jfoar coy ev irill 
less scarce endure it. 

** Wlnt meant this tnmiilt in a TertiTs mamf* 
« No weeping orpban nwits fiitiwi't itora.** 
<" Prietti, tapen, tenqilei^swiBi bcftre my 
^ No niver mints by dywg mucn giren." 



And, 

« If ever chance two wamrrii^ loveis brings." 

Also, in Gray, 

" And you that from tbe stately heigbts 
Of Windsor's brow.*' 

Your unclassical aversion to die letter s, ibi 
Latin has it abundantly as our own language 
I conclude, deaden your ear to the music of thii 
line of Gray, 

« Fielcby that cool IliMas faives." 
And to these lines of Milton^ 

« Down the swift Hebms to tbe T^^ff ^ijm Okore*" 
And, 

^' On whose fresh bp tbe swart star qparelyleokfl.** 
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, to the celebrated couplet of Dryden's, 
1 lyre of Timotheus changes from rude 
r to delightftd sounds. 

^ Softly sweet in Lydjan measures. 
Soon lie sootb'fl the soul to pleasures." 

•w not lines in which the letter s is more Ii« 

« » 

y used, and they were chosen by Dryden to 
the most agreeable sensations. 
Th< who desire to have a just perception of 
poetic excellence, must, with manly spirit, look 
for general harmony, superior to sickly niceties 
idbottt verbal arrangement. They must have no 
squeamishtiess about the letter 8, since no conso^ 
liailt has more power of painting to the ear — ^in- 
itance irom the Penseroso of Milton, a wintry 
jmonung of Spring, 

^ Ushei'd with a shower still. 
When the gnst has blown its fiU." 

In that first line it is the repetition of the letter s, 
which enables it so exactly to represent, by sound, 
a silent shower, as it descends. I am not afraid 
to assert, that there is a similar instance of sound 
echoing sense in my poem Louisa, thus 

VOL. I. s 
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« And toniof^ the creen am - w eed o'er wd o*ef, 
Creeps the hnaWd billow on tbe ihelly sbore.*' 

\N'heii a calm sea advances on the sands, we il- 
ways hear a sound spelt thus, ush — uah — ^ 
Garrick, whose ear was indisputable, ceita 
since he composed tbe Jubilee himself, aod 
to speak it, took care that it <x)ntainednoi0[ 
whose dissomuice must unavoidably grate thev 
of j>eo|)le of taste — yet has it this line, 

*< Tb Sluikc8|>carc! — Shakeq>eare ! — Shakespeare!" 

Harsh as it is, I dont belic^ve it was d 
so from his li}) — and a poet is always to s 
his verses will be read well. No re 
knows not how to cover these little asperitie 
melt them, by judicious intonation, into the 
ral harmony, will ever give the power and propef 
effect to the most musical couplets. £very p 
writer will exclaim 

*•* O save my lines from beiiig read by those. 
Whose rapid accent makes verse senseless prose ?* 

A good poet, committing himself to the skill ol 
his reciter, will not scruple to use sounds in them- 
selves unmusical, but in which moreJs gained or 
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si of vigour and representation, than is lost 
t of harmony. 
1 ] w a gentleman who, God help him, could 
it endure the hadsty didst, and shouldsty inevit-\^ 
le upon the majestic plainness of addressing in 
I person singular ; and a duty indispen- ; 

Je to every poet who writes gravely. I asked 
' man of refinem^it if he chose the speech of 
to Beelzebub should be smoothed into such 
;ivil, i i courtly sounds, thus, " If you be he, 
»ut O ! how fallen, how chang'd !" He replied — 
' Why, no, in the solemnity of that address I 
ant the you a worse evil than the harsh sty which 
t banishes." " Well Sir, let us see if you think 
1 banishment an advantage in a passage which 
t solemn ; instead of 
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Whom flyest thou ?— him tfaoa fly'st of hiy thoa art ; 
Part of my sonl I seek thee." 



-'^ Return &ir Eto, 



Whom fly yoo ? him you fly, of him you are ', 
Part of my soul I seek you.** 

But no — ^he was constrained to acknowledge diat 

there the change rendered the passage ludi- 

cro I then exhorted him, as I ediort you, to 

C( complaining of unavoidable circumstances 

N; ffe, in science^ uid in art. Do not> be- 



I 
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cause the elbow of m aleocler yi w* 
a pretty things quaiVel with a 1]| 
nymph, because the has elbows. 



LETTER UX. 



Mes Gsll* 

Lic^eld, 9, 17« 

Ah, Madam, it is a too-confiding benevoleBB 
>^'hich induces ^ou to suppose there must In" 
been some good, even in such a being as dud o^ 
Avhom Elizabeth*s ill fate wasted her yo ^ 
affections, and her virtues ; something on ' 
softened remembrance might dwell, as pa 
to the faults .which ruined himself, and d 
him of the means to support his wife i diil 
ren. But no ! callousness and outrage, 
Avith the vices of sottishness, unchastity, < 
travagance, to rob the grave of its poi ^ 
screen from her recollection the miseries of 
union. She wept^ indeed, beneath the & 
ligcnce of an event, startling, however inevita 
welcome. She wept, from the consciousness 
his being the father of her children but it wc 
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Hess in the ejLtrtttke; if these are Mt the 
irs she will ever shed for him. 
1 dy indeed, great pleasui*e in finding dear 
trt Port cheerfully alive to every agreeable im- 
MssioUy and disposed to throw all the lustre of 
tial r id over things which had, perhaps, 
m but little claim to the Valae Ivhich she 

p; :o set upon them. I do not, however, 

in that number Mr Saville's obliging ex-* 
>n8 to animate the evening we all passed to- 
her at Matlock, with the united charms of 
and music. He alone, of all the warb- 
^ tribe, breathes at once, in his songjs, the har- 
s and the poetic spirit ; and this, from 
wers which mere musical science, ability, and 
, however perfect in their kind, cannot give, 
7 lOut a combination of genius, sensibility, and 
nowledge, which are of higher extraction than 
bat of the tinkling strings. 

The rulers of our cathedi'al are a little be-de- 

aoned, or much be-deaned, which is nearly the 

ame thing. They are demolishing our pretty 

hoir at a vast expence, and taihe loi^ exclusion 

f the finest choir-service in the kingdom. They 

ave shut her gates against her celebrated min- 

els ; turning them adrift to lose, or, at least, in- 

e their voices by the rust of inaction. Yes, 

they are pulling down th^ carved work widi ntcs 
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and hammers." I question not Mr W; p 
of bestowing a great accession of fi I " 
but he says it must be four years ere the 
tions will be completed, and die service res 
A four } char's silence for *' the pealii^ oi 
the ftiU-voic'd choir !^ Four years! AhW 
many of us, who delight in their power U 
rising spirit in warmer devotion to its God; 
many of us, before they are elapsed, may l> 
bcring in tlie impervious silence of the grave ! h 
years ! — no inconsiderable portion ©f human m 
ence! Alas ! " a few lagging winters, andii« 
wanton springs, and the life of man is at anrf 
Of those which shall be allotted to my fnendbS 
Hopton, niay neither disease abridge the numbc, 
nor affliction darken the course ! 



LETTER JLX. 

Rev. Wh. Bagshot Stevbns of Repto 

Lichfield, ^pril 11, 1787 

Your Ode to Delius is beautifully render 
O ! the immeasiu*able difference between a po 
translation and that of those jnAipid versifiers, ¥ 
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r Horace in English, and make dead small-' 
rf him ! Your Ode* is champs^e from the 

• OdtU Ddm, frmn Hoi'oee, Book 11^ Ode ^h, hy tht * 

Rev, Mr Stevens. 

^. Flmig'd in the ti^ubled tempest of distress, 
Or borne on fortmie's favonring billows hi^ 

Weak fears, vain insolence, alike repress. 
Remembering still my Deliiis thoii mosti^e : 

^ Die, whetiier grief distain eacb saddenM hour. 
Or pleasure bloom perpetual in the glade, 

Where the stream glances by tl^e festal bower. 
And pines with poplars blend theif grateful shade. 

<' O ! hither baste, thy wines, thy perfumes bring, 
And pluck thy roses ere their sweets decay, 

Whilst fate and fortune, ever on the wing. 
And youth's short lustre cheer thy passing day. 

^ Soon shall thy purchas'd pomp no more be thine. 
Thy groves, thy fountains, and thy villas fair. 

For thee no more thy hoarded treasures shine. 
No more for thee, but for thy graspuEig heir. 

" Wealth gilds the victim, but it cannot save ; 

The final power to one impartial doom, 
Compels alike tiie monarch and the slave. 

Ah ! hope not pity from th* insatiate tomb ! 

^ Fate ceaseless moves her universal urn. 
Where human lots in mix'd confusion lie ; 

Each, soon or late, mast issne in its tara. 
And the sad price of mortab is to die." • 
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vines of Aonia. Tlie first, aecond, lihiid, uk 
fifth stanzas charm me. The fourth is veryvd; 
but I think less beautifully rendered than tk 
others. Hie last line of the condndiiig m 
does not quite satisfy me. I feel a want of ac- 
curacy in it, but shall peiiiaps find difficaltj n 
explaining the nature of my ohjectiony viz. 

« And the HMl prte of mortab is to die.** 

Dying is an action^ though generaUj sd iino* 
luntar}' one. Is not a prize rather somediog 
that wc obtahi than that we do ? To die is p 
perly called the doom of mortality ; but can it 3S 
properly be called a prize or gift which it re- 
ceives f Death might indisputably so be termed; 
but dying, being an action, I think cannot I 
translated this ode some time since. That * ver- 
sion of mine is from a prose translation, given v» 
by my learned and ingenious friend Mr De^es. 
It is more paraphrastic, and probably much more 
amenable to just criticism than yours, drawn from 
the pure well-head. 

Let me exhort you not to suffer the stupid im* 
pertinence of our hireling critiGs to repress the 
exertions of your genius, assured, as I trust you 

* It will be fonnd in the aatbor's MisceUimy, with her ether 
translations and paraphrases of Honee*« Odes* — & 
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that, in whatever transiently eclipsing clouds 
or envy may involve thenii yet fliat fame 
< day consecrate to immortality the claims 
poet, 

" ifahe be right ipvok'd in warbled Mog." 
Adto! 



LETTER LXl. 

Joseph Sykbs, Esq.^ 

LicKfieldy.Jpril 13, 1787. 

Right g 1 am I to perceive, in your last let- 
*, the sprii ly glow of your foncy ; and for a 
. 1 erial than my own amusement, 
e ill I ] w the son's danger incompatible 
ivith..! father's vivacity. Silent as you are up- 
on t bject, I see, in the gaiety of your style, 
Mr . J, Sykes's recovery — ^yes, as in a mirror. 
On ypur. own late indisposition, I will not con- 
dole with you. . The recollection of past suffer-^ 
merely bodily, and that have left bdiind 
vestige of pain or dm^er, give to re- 

* Of Westdfa, near iBolL 
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tiimiiig health the zest of delight. The advu- 
cing yt^r will, I trust, perfectly restore yw 
strength, though spring is at present somevk 
sullen, and comes on shivering, and widi a trif 
step ; but I trust she will bri^ten oa her po- 
gress, diftusing health and gladness from bo 
wings, amidst the bowers of West Ella. 

With all Mr -'s genius, knowleJp. 

and varied eloquence of intellect, I cannot pQ- 
»ist in rc<*ommending it to my friends toputtlieir 
sons under his tuition. Alas ! he has not out 
ounce of ballast to those full sails of wit and in- 
genuity with which he steers amidst the dai^ 
rous shoals of life. His taste for expence te 
beiui, beyond all measure, inconsistent with tlie 
n>tired situation in which he tixed himself; vtitli 
the narrowness of his certain income, and ^ 
his plan of pupilage, lliat taste involved him in | 
perplexities, from which he will find it dii lit to 
emerge. I'he consequences of this infa d 
have unhinged his mind, and incapacitated fa 3r 
the energetic and assiduous attention nec< ^ in 
the education of youth, particularly at the ] 
of life when he would receive pupils, during 
ambiguous years of commencing manhood. 

My father, then in the full vigour of his mind, 

warmly remonstrated with Mr ^ when 

first he took a house in Eyam for that purpose, 
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the superfluous, nay, absurd elegance with 

h he was furnishing it ; — ^white fringed beds 

ol'bojs, azure stained papers, with gilt 

»uldings, and fine prints, framed and glazed, to 

ttered over with the ink of their exercises, 

broken by their robust plays ! He talks much 

rf having " built his nest in the rocks/' He was 

:ertainly at liberty so to do, but not to hazard the 

. c paction of debts he might never be able to 

, by lining with purple and fine linen, that 

for his eaglets. 
Your friend's loss has been great indeed ; — her 
brother, her beloved and constant companion, 
the soother of her widowed years ! How are such 
ties entwined around the heart ! When they break, 
our peace, our cheerfulness, burst like bubbles. 
Youth easily blows more of those soft, shining 
meteors. Hope supplies the materials, and decks 
their forms with a thousand gay and agreeable co- 
lours. But in declining life, she no longer pre- 
sents them — at least for this world. 

Alas, no ! Time cannot make me cease to re- 
gret my changed, my lost Honora. Few days pas» 
away, some portion of which is not tinged with 
sadness, from the consciousness of her extinctioa. 
From year to year, musing on her idea, I oftea 
seem inclined to reproach the scries die loved 
so well for pouring forth their vernal and aummer 
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graces lavishly, as when her dear eyes 
glisten with the efltisions of sensibility as dier 
gazed upon them. It is then that a£fection si«k 
amidst the smiles of vegetable beauty : 

" Since not for her the ndiaiit morn retanu. 
Since not for her the golden smniner boms.* 

— On my life those people you mention have made 
a Anc return to the kindness of you and yours. R^ 
flection presents few things so painful to an elevatri 
and filing iniiid, as the frequency of human ingn- 
titudr, by which our confidence in society is an- 
avoidably weakened. The instances you mention 
excite my indignation. Some years past they 
would have ast(mished me ; but since my o^ 
experience can more than pariallel them, wod- 
der is changed into a regretful sigh. But i s 
may the most repeated proofs of this dark d 
vity in the human heart, petrify ours with joy 
selfishness, and listless unconcern for the v 
of our fellow-creatures ! 

Mr Saville thanks you for the Dandelion i 
cea. He will resort to it on the first letu 
symptom of the ^* yellow-tinging plague ^ as Dr 
Armstrong emphatically called that sick distem- 
per the jaundice. 

I am not surprised by what you tell me of Miss 
's new attachment* Your pale and peevish 
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are always amorous. The snow about 
hearts resembles that of our English moun- 
ts, rather than the snows of Taurus or Mount 
a. Sun-beams from a lover's eye, seldom play 
vi upon the white bosom of a prude. 
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Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, April 17, 1787. 

You know Mr Saville to be a man of sense 
and a scholar, besides being completely master of 
his professional science. We have together, and 
more than once, read, with attention, the passage 
you quote from Mr Savary on the music of the 
Egyptians^ and that of the ancient Greeks. Mr 
Saville affirms, that it is not only impossible to 
form any rational idea of this writer's meaning in 
those passages, but that he did not understand 
himself. It is certain that those languages, which 
are rendered harsh by being composed of a great 
number of consonants, are yet better adi^ted to 
musical expression than a dialect could be which 
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was wholly compos vow — ] ! 

idea of expressii^ our by sc 

of vowels chiefly, if »t tc Jly^ is thato 
farmer, who, when t gave * to the 

on circuit, with his a \i, d 

fthould eat plumb-cake to t r 
of bread. 

Variety is the soul of pleasure in nature, 
all the arts. Prospects m'itbout hills; pictures 
out a due proportion of shadow ; music ^ 
discords, and a language without cons< ts 
have inevitable monotony, and prove i poiV 
ably wearying to those who have been ace 
ed to the great effects produced by cg ist ii 
prospects, in pictures, in music, and in lai 

That influence upon the passions, which 
tory boasts of having been produced, in fo 
ages, by the simple melodies of which < 
were possessed, was naturally, I think, ace 1 
for in one of my late letters to you. I i ity 
witli excellence has a prevailing tendency to chill 
and blunt the sensibility of its graces^ and to rea- 
der the judgment coy and fastidious. Upon two 
}>eople, whose taste for music was by nature per- 
haps equally keen, if one of them has been in the 
constant custom of hearing the best music, and 
the other has had but seldom opportunity of lis- 
tening even to the most moderate, probably the 
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aify of perhaps but indifferent merit, 
id e more effect upon the passions of the 
ice, tl the subiimest air of Pergolezzi's or 
J lei's, upon the feelings of him whose ear had 
habituated to their admirable compositions. 
Every adept in the science of music knows, 
it is impossible for melody alone to have pro- 
ed musical effects, that could, in excellence, 
any comparison with those which she has 
layed since her association, in later ages, with 
mightier powers of harmony. 
The English language may have too many con- 
sonants ; yet who, that listens to Milton's poetry, 
y read, or to Johnson's best prose, or to 
Hs 's oratorio airs, sung with expression, will 
prou< ice it inharmonious f . 

In the amoroso style, we have beautiful music 
from Italy; more voluptuous certainly, but not 
more tender, more touching, more sweet, than the 
pathetic songs of Handel. That truth is now 
pretty universally felt and acknowledged; while 
none dispute the immense superiority of that great 
master in the more energetic harmonies. . Thus 
is it proved, that our language, though less soft 
than the Italian, is yet sufficiently liquid for the 
most melting purposes of melody and harmony. 

To descend from science and its professors, to 
individuals and their concerns. The world judges 
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of Mr 's afiairs as it does of those ol ] 

otiif r people^ with very rash decisioiL So geaer 
oils, so humane, so affecdonate a fnend, a 

W has long proved himself towards MrE, 

is not, I dare assure mjaelf, transformed c 
hard and merciless creditor. That busines 
been misrepresented to you, and is one i 
daily instances which ought to warn us ol 
prudence of lending money, in <K>n8ide i 
even to our dearest friends ; since, if 
ever required, it is almost sure to be c i 
as a cruel hardship ; and, what is the i 
thuip; imaginable, by the public as well as by tk 
individual, who has been, so much in vain, obi 
Mr W. was perfectly right in obtaining every poft- 
sibie security that might oblige his friend tc 
u])on his income, increased to a clear GOCH per 
ann., by the possession of his new living, and thb 
till he had paid, by instalments, his debt of 
thousand pomids to Mr W., contracted full t^ 
ty years before ; a debt, the payment of idi 
that gentleman, in justice to his own inc 
family, ought no longer to n^lect. Peopk 
debt will not, if they have right principles, allow 
themselves more than a maintenance till they are 
free of all obligations. Wanting those self-in^ 
pelling principles, it is the kindest thing their 
friends can do to oblige them to be just. 



. Ad( n lent Sir Richard Steele a few hun- 

Perceiving that he was blazing away in 

profusion, that led to niin^ he remoor 

ated upon the infatuation ; and finding him iu- 

yr e, and with a view to stop a career so 

»U8, arrested Sir Richard. It answered 

1. The startling prospect of a prison, for he 

wholly unable to discharge the demand, 

irakc I him from his dream of dissipation; and 

Dn withdrew hb claim, upon his friend les- 

i the establishment of his household; and 

their amity, much to the honour of each, remain^ 

ed undissolved. 

With all that absurd prejudice which f^e(|^ent- 
ly darkened the judgment of Dr Johnson, he vio- 
lently condemns this action of Addison, in his life 
of that good man; an action which saved his 
friend from the ruin into which he was thought- 
lessly plunging. That the undisceming many 
should, at the time, condemn it as cruel, might 
have been expected : — from a philosopher and a 
moralist, we look for wiser decisions ; — but John- 
son always greedily caught at every circumstance 
which wore the least ambiguity of appearance, 
when he was displaying a whig character to the 
world, that he might turn to posterity the darkest 
fide of the fact, and thus cast a shallow where he 
might more Aurly have thrown an iUuminatioB. 

VOL. I. T 
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As fertile anecdote you sent me of MrH — 
I never had esteem enou^ for his heart to voi- 1 
der that sudden prosperity should have | 
its usual effect upon narrow mindsy and i 
him insolent and overbearing; little ap{ 
as his manners wore of those propci 
years of at least coni|>arative indigence, 
vices of the heart often lie torpid in the \ 
adversity — 

•^ It U the sammer's <hgr tNrbigs fetii the adder.* 

Adieu ! 
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Mr W. Newton, the Peak Minstrel. 

Lichfield, May 10, 1787. 

No, my friend, it is in vain to expect it- 
piness is not of mortal growth. Every sitm 
has its irksome circumstances ; its griefs, its 
ties, and its I'egrets. t have mine — yet is mj 
share of good much more ample than diat of 
many who better merit the bounties of Heaven. 
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' 'It gives me pleasure t6 hear you acknowledge^ 

die reflectioDs I made in my last upon youi^ 

y its pains and its consolations, have soften- 

I 'firstj and added force to the latter. I re- 

\ that you succeed in the cotton business, to 

1 your talents for inventive mechanism first 

luced you. Heaven, who gave you ingenui- 

of'so many species, will, I trust, prosper the 

ious effort that virtue inspired^ and that 

dom has directed; Successful labour braces 

nerves, and is favourable to health and to 

erfulness, even more, perhaps, than Indepen 

je herself, in whose train luxury, lassitude, 

id apathy, are too often found ; and they canker 

her roses. 

Mr Cunningham's * sonnet, addressed to your- 



* SoKMi to Mr W. Newton, by the Rev. P, Cuimngham, 

Of late, as Clio left the muses' grove, 

To place on modest self-taoght Edwin's brows 
A pliant wreath of glossy laurel, Wove 

.Where Aganippe's silver fountain flows. 
A rival ikir-oue claimed him as her own; 

With figiir'd ivory planes, that filPd her hand, 
And golden compasses, the muses' crown 

She dcck'd ;— -and thus she spoke, in accents bland 9 
" Let not the &iry muses* syren train 

Tempt thee to slight my lest engaging lore. 
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self, is not without beauty, diough I hive mt 
objections to it besides its illegitimacj. Tlieiib 
is good of the contentioii between thegaiid 
methanisDi and the muse: — but it is net ilk 
nature of those passions from which connJi; 
ladiesy however incorporeal their substance, oi^ 
not to be supposed exempt, that die fone 
should deck the crown of her rival with tk^ 
bol of her o^n arts. Besides it paints ill ; fi^ 
ivon- planes and golden compasses upon a \»Bi 
wreath, fomi a strange contrast. Fairy isaii' 
judged epitliet for the muse, when her i 
termed syren. It makes a jumble of mjdi I 
cat allusion astonishing in a learned and cl ' 
writer. ITie fourth line is one of m ,^ 
any quotation-mark. He took it fr< * 

which he copied from my manuscri -book 
years ago. The five last verses of i» a^ ■ 
beautiful. 

^\)u must get above idle scruples about 
ing, or sending to your friends verses written i 
your own praise. The baid, like the warrior, i 
privileged to display the trophies he has won: 

And swell the luckless, disrei^arded tnun, 
Wreck'd on her flowery, bat her faithless shore * 

Be mine thy aims to prosper, — and to shine 
And Archimedes' fiune, bat not his fiue, be thine ! ** 
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Caroline de Lichfield is the only new publica- 

b which I have felt interested~^-a novel — but 

quisite in its kind, though the English translation 

not the original in French. It is^ however, 

itly enchanting from the pen of Hoi- 

ar • 

Y< t \ ppose that I make a practice 

of r< no^ . I open none that have not 

lughiy recommended to me by those whom 

I 1 8ve judges of fine writii^. Caroline made 

in nation, and my heart, its instant captives. 

f [>1 ty, wit, and pathos, and the most exalted 

;y, are to be found in the characters, plan, 

c let, and sentiments of this fascinating story. 

D: vowing a propensity to read, and to love 
novels, yet have 1 always considered the Clarissa 
and Grandison of Richardson, as the highest ef- 
forts of genius in our language, next to Shake- 
speare's plays. I live in constant familiarity with 
their graces. Devoted to them in my earliest 
youth, they set my taste too high ever after to 
endure mediocrity in that line of writing. 

Fielding's romances are also excell^it, though 
I abjiue the coarse unfeeling taste of those who 
prefer them to the glories of the Ricfaardsonian 
pen. 

Yesterday I had the pleasure of conversing 
with a valued friend, whose late dangerous illness 
forbade me to hope that we should ever moie 
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converse together. When those we esieem 
emerged from the valley and shadow of deadi,ie 
meet them with redoubled satisfactioii 

'^ In tbe wmrm precinctB of the cbeaiiil diy.' 

May youy dear Edwin^ never find them waitri 
by the bleak gusts of disease or sorrow ! 
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Miss Scott, 

Lichfield, May 27, 1787 
Mm' ALLY prevented from writii^ to 



(»ther often, 1 yet hope this inevitable seldomi 
of intercourse will not chill our friendship. 

Mr Taylor*8* visit gave me pleasure. He lufi 
read, and thought deeply. Few of our clergy 
prove such able champions for the great cause 
in wliich they are enlisted. 

My poor father grows more infirm than ever; 
but his temper is become so tranquil^ and satis- 

* A dissenting minister to whom Miss Scott was en<^ged, 
ami whom she afterwards maiTied«*-6l 
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with all we do for him; and his decay is so 

»t from pain, that I feel an exquisite plea- 

i in administering to his comforts. You know, 

jr experience, how sw^t the filial affections 

indit, 

*' To rock the cradle of reposing age." 

Y< -equest my opinion of Cowper. He ap- 
tome at once a fascinating, and great poet; 

I descriptive one hardly excelled. Novel and 

» , even in landscape-painting, whose stoies 

luxuriant and exquisite Thomson seemed to 

lave exhausted ; but true poetic genius, looking 

the objects of nature with its own eyes, rather 
] through the medium of remembered descrip- 
11 from the pen of others, will ever find her ex- 

ustless. 

There are passages in the Task to which I of- 
en recur, and always with unsated delight — ^viz. 
he address to Omai, wandering, after his return 
rom England to Otaheite, on his native shores 
ind hills : 



** Ab duly, every mom. 



He climbs, with anxious step, the mountain's brow 
For sight of ship from England ; every speck 
Seen in the dhn horizon^ turns him pale 
With conflict of contending hopes and lean.** 
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But mv heart renounces the ous 

on that voyi^ of hunumityy wi vhidi 
tode, of so much melancholy 7i coi 

The description of the pe si "^ 
mountain ; of the garden ; gre ^ 

conservatory ; the portraits of the fo|i < 
of the good clergynum ; the apostrophe » 
don ; the winter's walk ; and, above 
to me, a winter's evening in die ecu , 
social domestic pleaaures. 

But, in this very fine writer, most^ y 
disliked is the uncharitable acrimony, and 
grudging of well-earned praise, which 1< » 
and so livid, through his poem. WI its » 
thor looks on all human frailty with 
scoii), and seems to hate his own speci be h 
vishes all his tenderness, all his kind fi of b 
flicting pain, upon brutes. I have net 
quently observed this extreme affection for 
lower orders of the animal world, accon H 

a cruel aptness to look on the dark s 3 of hi 
characters, and to aggravate folly > 1 
and frailty into vice. In other great i , w< 
seen pity for the miseries of cold li 

exist, with a lamentable degree of sp t 
en\7 rankling over every contemplati< of ^ 
fortimate and the celebrated amongst 



I 
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e 1 as men^ Swift had his admirers — Cow- 
s 1 f and Johnson his idolaters. This is 
y of my ideas for all three : 

^ I moorii tfadr nature, but admurk their art. 
Adore their head, while I abjure their heart." , 

Y( plead Cowper's constitutional melancholy 

ise for his misanthropy* That plea is of- 

.•en de for Johnson also ; but if it is possible 

lancholy can so narrow the mind, as 

JO render a man of genius, like Mr Cowper, 

owed satirical foe of national gratitude, 

of honour to the manes of such beingis 

as Ak< are and Handel, it then becomes a 

vice, t which every generous reader will 

bear the m< renouncing testimony. 

I have ji sent a short Ode to Cadell for 
publication, on the speedily expected return of 
Greneral Elliot from Gibraltar. His private vir- 
tues, the bravery of his defence of that garrison, 
which threw such lustre on the termination of a 
war, unjust, ill-managed, and every way inglori- 
rous, entitle him to far higher poetical distinctions, 
than it is in my power to confer. My literary 
friends here assure me, that this Ode is inferior to 
nothing of mine which preceded it. That is some 
recompense for the trouble, ever irksome to me. 
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of publication. It would be trebled, were it ac 
<-()iiipaiiied by a consciousness of poetic • 
racy. Be this little poem what it may, it is « 
to receive the darts of malice from someone'spo^ 
Miot fruin behiud the screeu of anonymoiu 
cations. 

Soon afler our troo)>s returned from ( 
Icavin*; their glorious General, int upoDtk 
restoration of the ravaged fortificati< a mi 
tary gentleman, of pleasing appearance, 
c<h1 himself Lieutenant Seward, the son of ; 
chant at Southampton, to whom we knew 
M^lves related. He told us he had travelled fr» I 
that j)lace purposely to see me, whom he 
dereil as the source of one the most important, s 
well as flattering circumstances of his life. 

1 was much surprised. He continued,—"! 
was at the siege of Gibraltar, adoring the vi^ 
tues and tlic abilities of the Commander in C 
w ithout the most distant hope of obtain) 
honour of his notice, much less of bis fiien 
to which high rank, or particular recommc 
tion, were consideit3d as the only channels, »> 
an officer could be fortunate enough to r€ 
very conspicuous service to the British cause. 

'' I received an invitation to djuf^ with General 
Elliot, and was charmed ^d surprised at my good 
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f \ iOut an idea to what circumstance I 
►iy OM'e it. 
The General met me half-way on my eo^ 
3 into his apartment, where he was surround- 
by officers of distinction. His eyes shone with 
3nt pleasure ; and he held in his hand the 
[onody on Major ^^ ndr6. 
*' r Seward/' said he, " I am glad to see you. 
i nt I read this poem, it occurred to me, 
I had seen the name of Seward on my list 
>f the garrison's officers. I inquired your cha- 
"acter. It was answerable to my wishes. Are 
jTOu related to the author of the Monody on Ma- 
m Andr6 ?" 
f* I replied, that I had the honour of being very 
itly related, but had not the happiness of her 
i !." *^ It is sufficient, Mr Seward, that 
fi 1 3e, and a fair reputation, to en- 

to e of every soldier, who has 

t ] power to ve and oblige a military bro- 
You will always find a cover for you at my 
i a ! welcome ; and whenever it 

f. power to serve you esseutially, I 
11 not want the inclination." 
You will not wonder that this narration gave 
ne unutterable pleasure, and that individual gra- 
itude, uniting with patriot admiration, stimulated 
f muse to her best efforts. O ! that she had 
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poflWMed the powers of Grny, or MasoQ^oi 
ley, to have embalmed his Uuirds m die 
dfews of immortil celebrmtion ! 
Farewell ! 
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Miss Powys. 

Lichfield, May 28, 1787 

I pt'RPOSE venturing to forsake my b 
hold-godsy dear friend, for a few weeks, 
not like to leave your letter, unanswered, 
protection. Miss Weston has been long i 
that I should visit her at Ludlow. From yes 
year I have designed it, but always thou 
dear father's health too precarious for the e 
ment. Since he has passed the last six mo 
without actual disease, and as Ludlow will 
winter cease to be the home of my friend, 
removes to town, I have resolved upon 
journey. 

Sophia is, like myself, an enthusiast in scei 
and she has set her heart upon diewing me 
sublime and luxuriant beauty of diat which 
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s Ludlow. With all my passion for wind- 
rivers^ curtained rocks, devious vallies, and 
tering mountains, I am too indolent to search 
br them in dbtant parts of the kingdom, with- 
>ut the stimulus of friendship. Never did hart 
for the water-brooks more than I long for 
exemption from intellectual as well as bo- 
exertions. 

I was much amused by your account of Miss 
-, that being, whose brain seems, from your 



tion, a whirlpool, the eddies of which 
opposite currents, hurrying the ideas that 
it different ways ; but whose, virtues are as 
f as her thoughts are confused ^md veering. 

And so Mr talks methodistically ; but 

he was bom to be what he has always been, 

<< Every thing by starts, and nothing long.* 

Jacob's description of Reuben may be applied 
to him, 

" Unstable as water, thon shalt not exceL* 

How much the reverse of such a wandering fire 
is the light of her mind whom I have now die 
pleasive of addressing ! 
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William Hatley^ Esq. 

Lichfield, July 15, 1787. 

Thank you, my dear bard, for y 1 
howuvcr nhort ; and assure yourself, I ^ 
highly obliged by your kind present of ^ 
mirable * little volume on Chesterfield and J 
son. A letter, lately received from Miss E 
Williams, mentions it in the most glowii^ ton 
of approbation. This letter preceded the ani^ 
of the work itself a few days. The grace, the 
spirit, the discriminating justice which breads 
through its pages, more than fulfil her animated 
testimony. 

Well does she observe, that it is impossible to 
mistake the author, though the wolrk is nameless. 
You must leani to write below yourself, to veil 
those rays of imagination, wit, and knowledge, 

* Entitled ** Two Dialognes, contafaiiiig a comparatiTe view 
of the lives, Oiaracten, and Writings of Philip, the late Evi 
of Chesterfield, and Dr Samuel Johoson.*' Printed ibr Cf 
dell ill the Strand, 1787,— & 
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fi^ch illuminate your writings^ or it will always 
)e in vain that you write anonymously. 
The dialogue appears to me, in general, as just 
it is eloquent. We find the author putting 
h equally the full strength of argument in 
^9ch disputant, alike when, in the character of 
Arch-Deacon, he expresses the erronepas 
of Johnson's nearly faultless merit as a mo- 
1 r^igious man ; and when, in that of the 
olonel, he combats and disarms the fallacy; 
want of this fairness has generally disgusted 
with dialogues, where one of the parties nevttr 
half that might be said in defence of their 
'^ i n, and only speak to^ be confuted. 

' T Arch-D' on s, and finely says, every 
t t < po; >ly be su^ested to support 
in y moral perfection of this great lite- 

' idol ; yet, perhaps, not all that might be 
i for him as a poet. Since it is confessed 
ihert is poetry, though not pathos in the 
Irene, surely no fair conclusion can be drawn 
from its failure on the stage against the poetie ta- 
lents of its author. We must all feel, that with- 
out the aid of music, Sampson Agonistes would, 
in representation, have Kttle effect on the passions 
of the audience ; and if any judgment may be 
formed from translations, the celebrated trage* 
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dies of Sofdiocles and Kurij^des are cold u 
Irene. 

Entirely do I believe, that the p 
son, wounded by the ill success of that wori 
the reason vfhy he did not oft dirow 
dours of his imagination into vi Nor b 

it prohable, that this mortifia ^ 

fangs of his envy against the whole etic 

It is, with exact veracity, asserted by * 
nely in this dialogue, that Johnson had no 
over the risible ideas, through the cou ( 
compositions. That, in conversation, he 
no means deficient in that power, the cc 
records of that wonderful man bear ample 
mony. But, totally forsaking his pen, from ^ 
also scarce any thing pathetic ever desc 
certainly could never have been esteemed a i 
dramatic writer, amoi^t a people acci 
the wit, the humour, and spirit of Shak 
and to the impassioned tenderness of Ot 
But then, it is only over the gay and the ( 
miserating sensations of his readers that J< 
wanted empire. The assertion, therefore, 
pears to me too general, that he had no do 
over the passions ; and that the simile of a 
without subjects cannot strictly be applicabi 
him. That, as a poet, he is able to rouse 

8 
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Dot to exhilarate and melt the soul^ 

icter of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden^ 

^ ity of Human Wishes, bears resistless 

If of the pathetic powers necessarily ren- 

a a ^' miserable poet/' I apjH^hend Ju« 

t 1 even Pindar, resign their lam^ls, sinte 

teU me there is not a gleam of Jpatfaos in 

r writings. 

J( I's Satires prove diat he had nervous and 

oious versification at command..* The Co- 

1 grants him a quick and vigorous imagina* 

1, elevated sentiments, strikii^ imagery, and 

id language. Of the author who possessed 

'. great essentials, it is surely not too much to 

t he might, had he chos^i it, have been 

letually a poet — ^a stem and gloomy one .cer- 

f ; but yet a poet, a sublime poet, hewiever 

Ithe V of tender sensibilities mi^t have closed 

all betic avenues against his muse. 

I thj it possible to make fine poems of most 
of the Elamblers, were they put into equally good 
verse with Johnson's Vanity of Human Wishes ; 
yet I know not if verse could improve them. 
You are conscious how warm an admirer I have 
ever been of his best style in prose ; that, for ab« 
stract disquisition, I thiqk it not only nervous, 

VOL. I. V 
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but ^ceful aiKi faannonious in the first degree 
and that even the most beautifiil poetiy is not 
more . gratifying to mj ear than die rich and faek* 
rounded periods of Johnson's essays. 

In these, your exquisite dialogues, the did 
arms of the Goliath are most ably and justly too* 
ed upon himself. Every one of the ColoDeTsR' 
marks on his criticisms are so convinciogf t^ 
nothing less than the weakest and most sopeflQ- 
tious idolatry can be insensible of their trail 
Indeed, I have always despised the admiienoi 
Johnson as an equitable critic, assured thati? 
had not strength of understanding to think, < 
s<*nsibility to feel for themselves ; puppets to Ik 
danced upon the intellectual wires at the «lu^ 
of a great name, and by the hand of an en^ 
sophist. 

Considering this work as an whole, I amc» 
vinced it will be of inestimable value to poetic 1^ 
terature. It is the kind of composition forwhii 
my heart panted. Justice did very loudly deniaB' 
that tlie bloody inquisitor himself should bleed. 

And now let me thank you for the kind notice 
you have taken of my Ode on General Elliot's 
return from Gibraltar. The hackneyed nature of 
military victories ; the unapproachable happioeai 
with which you had pourtrayed the picturesquf 
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ature of the Gibndtar defence ; and, in short, 
f-distrust of all sorts, combated my gratitude 
the truly great General for his kindness to my 
\ji tion on my account, and combated it so long 
aa to leave me only a very few days for the com- 
^sition of my poem. By the narrow straight, as 
o time, into which this struggle had driven me, 
J was deprived of the power to solicit your pre- 
vious criticisms, or that of any other lettered cor- 
•ondent. However, it has pleased the hera 
in it celebrates : and it obtains your warm 
^pfaise. Thus successful, I can never repent send- 
it forth to nin the gauntlet of review and ma- 
gazme criticism, or perhaps abuse, or to meet the 
frost of their faint commendations. 

My kind friends, Mr and Mrs WhaJley met 
me at Ludlow thus early, on their return from 
die Continent. Ludlow is the most beautiful 
town I ever beheld, in a country which unites the 
mountainous graces of the least barren part of the 
peak, with the rich cultivation of the midland 
counties. The pleasure of exploring its roman- 
tic and lovely scenery, was heightened by the 
consciousness of being on classic ground, beneath 
the ivy-mantled ruins of that castle, where the 
Masque of Comus had been written^ and first 
performed ; that we walked 
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« Amid titt windMg Imo^ Md dfep ^ 
D«igki,aiid buhydelbofllHtwadiioodi 
And ward with eager step the hilly craAB; 
And Btr«y*d o*er banks where ftir SabtiniBli 
Voder the gfantyy cool, tr— hi cent neve, 
The kMse tnin of her amberwlrepiMiig hnr 
TwistiDg wilh bcakb of liUice.** 



fl 



Doubtless I have wearied you by the leogi 
my epistle, though I sat down resolved to 
your laconic example ; but, faacinated by 
sciousness of addressing you, I knew not 
when to take my hand from the paper; 
amid the exhaustless riches of your ii 
plead poverty of subject. But be still, tl ^ 
pining heart of mine ; stifle thy selfish 
and, with a sincere benediction on thy ii 
bard, that health, peace, and fiune may long ^ 
his ! arrest the pen thou art so prone to lev 
through thy mazes, governing it, as thou 
with resistless despotism ! 
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Mas Stokes. 

Lichfield, July 17, 1787. 

I BEGBET that we did ndt meet at Shenton ob 

retuni from Ludlow. Nothing should have 

(vented it on my part, if I had not so recently 

n you at Shrewsbury, where my heart rejoiced 

) happiness which it felt you possessed, and 

w left me nothing to desire for you but its 

t«e« 

. S i received me with hospitality warm as 

y< own. . When dj»r Mr and Mrs Whalley 

join us, it seemed as if we were all actuated by 

one spirit. You vniU imagine our enthusiasm 

over a scenes with whose graces you are so well 

acquainted ; yet Sophia tells me you have never 

been at Downton Castle. We passed an whole 

day. in that charming seclusion. The scenery 

consists of a deep, winding, and narrow valley, 

which, in several places, for many hundred yards 

together, b wholly occupied by the bed of the 

most pellvcid river I ever beheld. The rocks^ 

rising to an unmense height on either hand^ are 
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ciirtaiiK'd by soft and luxiuiant fo&ge, ii\m 
latr^t fi'inpc dips in the stream. We pass tkoe^ 
this xallov, over rt»rraces cut in the rocks ooeai 
hidv, Minioxhat above the mid-way of their eb* 
tioii on Diie bhore, and near the top of thend 
tht' otluT. I'Vom these terraces we often desonl 
whiTc tht* valley widens into openiDg lawns, ^tt 
sccludi'd, and lovely as those of Jiian-FeroaDikz, 
>\lii(h travcllors so lavishly describe, or wanb 
ainnt; <!rroii banks, where the scenery exactly n* 
M*ni bit's the relebrated walk at Ileham. Iki 
passing ovrr the river by rustic bridges, we xJt 
thi* rocks to their very summit on the op 
shore', and see the wood opening its soft bosomto 
shoxN the river gliding before us in a long sti 
line of light. In other points of view, the w 
also divide to disclose distant vales of h coj 
grace, or the stem contrast of bare and I: % 
mountains. 

In the highest elevation of the rocks^ the mas- 
ter of this Eden has formed a rustic grotto and 
cold-bath, ^ith very exquisite taste. We pene- 
trate the recesses of these rocks, by a narrow 
binding passage, which conducts us into their 
centre, w here they form a rotunda, filled with wa- 
ter, except a mossy bank about a yard wide, which 
encircles the bath. Its water is of the most per- 
fect clearness, though of shadowy gloom; and 
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ty lights admitted from above, is yet siif- 

t to shew to advants^e the moss, |he shells, 

fossils, which cover the sides, and the beauti- 

little marble Naiad, who lies reclined, aud bend-' 

over the brink, with pendant tresses, and a 

e sweetness in her countenance, that well 

NDC the magic seclusion of that watery con* 

e. 

You who love to lay your head upon beds of 

4 ill crystal pillows — You who have so much 

ion, how would you luxuriate in such a 



^ When the fierce suns of spmmer iioons hivade f** 

A young Scotch gentleman, of the name of 
Christie *, lately called upon me, introduced by a 
recommendatory letter from Mr Nichok, editor 
of the Gentleman's Magazine. This interestii^ 
j^oung stranger is in very intimate correspondence 
with the celebrated Dr Beattie, from whom he 
wed me a letter that breathed high esteem, and 
paternal affection. Mr Christie's sprightly wi^ 
scientific acquirements, ingenious manners, and 
literary ardour, exceed any thing I have met of 

* Afterwards the planner and editor of the Analyticid R^^ 
rififw. He died in London at an eariy ag«« 
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early excellence i I first k f jor 

in his eighteenth y< I I 90 b 

the age of this litenuy v He li 

road into the Peak of Derb tire, ^diidi \ 
posed to explore w; lorn : cm 

I tremhie for his J th, ; as bee 

have out-grown his 1 ; for is Tcr 

and thill almost to t icy. 



a 



Whik auooth m Hebe's Iw mussof'd %' 



You have heard of the success of that 1 

time-serving supple flatterer, Mr . T 

the people who obtain imtroiis and pieft 

« And they take place when Tirtae^ ated^boBO^ 
Look bleak in the cold wind*'* 
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Miss Weston. 



Lichfield, July 19, 1787- 

After the delight of passing a month wi, 
you, dear hophia^ amid your classic and lovdj 
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f you will be glad that I found ipy be- 
aged nursling, as well as when we se« 
I must ever feel a trembling gratitude 
£ that none of those dire attacks, to 

I feeble frame has long been subject, as- 
n when I was so distant. You saw how 
y to receive intelligence of his safety, 
to day, hurried my spirits, shook my 
. interrupted the dear satisfaction of 
If in such society. Upon so long an 
e I never more, will venture till the hour of 
absence. For an existence so feeble 
I, it is perhaps a weakness to dread 
so veiy passionately ; yet, O ! we may 
•re friends than one, but we have only on^ 
• 
1 ve had a kind letter from our excellent Mr 
Whalley. It is dated Bewdley, and I think de-p 
crees the palm of victory to Sir Edward Win^* 
fiington's scenes near that place, from my darling 
Downton. Were I to see them, they would not, 
I believe, obtain my suffrage for such a pre-emi- 
nence. The smiling, the varied, the grand ar- 
rangement of objects, nmy be found in almost 
every country which is in any degree mountain* 
QQB, and where wealth has been lavbhed to pro* 
core picturesque dispositioD ;•— but the Juaa-Fefin 



hhoiiKl liavo reserved her tcnde] 
hiilf-uttarlu'd being, who so littl 
'Jlie once (tevoted assiduities hy \\ 
were born of vanity, not passion, 
thns .sinekoned in their course ; 
erted, and at another withheld, 
makes Belle llarlowe sav of JL< 
a;jjue-like lover. The sickly fever 
^\ hen alarmed pride fears that the 
its negligence has excited^ may be 
dirtV'rence in tliat heart whose art 
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%y remind Mr Bains about inquiring the 
B of that picture "^ which hung in his drawing- 
Ay and which he said was to be sold. If it 
t be very high, I should like to becoma 
pure , though, as a picture, I know it has 
f faults. The gay drapery is totally incon- 
with the story, and harmonizes ill with the 
ter of the countenance — but the head is 
I — the expression in all its lovely features 
tly answers my idea of that ingenuous child 
snius, of which the poet says, 

^ Deep thoai^t oft seem*d to fix his youthful eye." 

;o possess this portrait ; the sooner the bet* 

X sight of it must be always connected 

a train of agreeable ideas ; for the imagina* 

will instantly present, through a little glass* 

, <Hi the left, — 



•^ The soft umbrageous hill 



That brows the bottom glade;** 

the grassy path-way that winds up its ascent ; 

A, dearer still, it will shew the fifiendly coun* 

::e8 of Mr and Mrs Bains, lifted up<Mi wi^ 

• Beattie's Minstrek 
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hospitable pleasure. Such is dbe power ol 
association. 

Colonel Barry sends jou his o ] 
talks with enthusiasm of jour 
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William Haylby, Esq, 

lAchfield, August 17, \% I 

Thank you, my dear bard, for youi 
It has the kindness and the length of tb 
epistles, which were so much my pride aoA^ 
light; — ^>et as I seem feted to tell you w 
arises in my mind, immediately resultmg fr 
has fallen from your pen, I must observe,J€ 
ly tho', that however gratified with the 
kindness of your last, I am not flattered b} 
placing your friendship for me on a level «ii 
your esteem and respect for a certain august fe^ 
sonage. Conscious that you see' charaden* 
they are, undazzled by rank, even by the higb 
rank, I am ready to exclaim, with Ophelia,-^ 

^ Nomorebiitio!'' 
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cert jT tioned to you, that the 

){ eration d laid our ancient and beauti>- 

i in porary ruins, and. shut her 

8 : inst mi treb at least during two, 

ps I ^e I re, years* The celebrated 

W] is e, planni changes, which do not 

C4 ry, and which will be dreadfully ex^ 

• W ver of splendour and of beauty 

' i ble taste of the architect may 

re, the idea of them nothing recompenses to 

lovers of sacred music, the silencing, during 

period of such melancholy duration, 

** The pealing organ, and the fiiU-voicM choir.** 

r Wyatt's manners please me. I reminded 

I of the beautiful compliment which you have 

id to his genius somewhere in your works. As- 

that I could find the passage, I promised to 

iook for it. It eludes my search. Pray inform 

wl e it is ; for he, to whom it was justly 

1, 8 r se^ that gratifying tribute to his 

s i art. 

II c ( much gratified by the reports made 

JO me, by Erasmus Darwin, of the etismation 

which Lord Harrowby and Dr Darwin hold 

Ode on General Elliotts return from Gibral* 
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tar. Tlie DoctcM* has always spoken to ne of 
that nobleman, as a man of much poetic Me. 
Mr £. Darwin said, that, in a strict ciitial scm- 
tiny of thin little poem, they praised oftn ad 
wannly, and made but one objection; suite 
only to a sinjile word ; at last, remitting die w> 
bal sin to the restraints and necessities of AyWj 
^^hiiii often compel far better poets than wsM 
to iisr an expression which, writing in prose, iIkv 
Mouhi |M'rha]Vi reject as not the best pos#k. 
I'he word alluded to is here in italics, — 

" TIm* billowis closing o'er their trembling /roao, 
Arc pnrpU^d by the gore, illumined by the flames." 

'r\\ii last line, being a striking and appropria 
picture of the peculiar feature of that naval v 
tory, in wiiich our ungenerous foes used red4 
balJK, was worth retaining by a slight sacrifice 
the preceding rhyme, of a word which m t 
expressed ho/lies better than the word fra 
forms, ptThaps, or limbs. I considered co 
let before I sent the poem to press. 

My poetic carpenter comes to see me s( 
T had the pleasure of assisting to enable hio 
raise a Auni sufiicicut to acquire his admis )o 
to partnershi]) with an opulent cotton-si 
He tells nie he never made more than 50l. 



4 
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by his former businessy and that his profits of 
e in the mill "were last year iSOh This 
great merits in never having suffered 
day-dr ms of his imagination to lure him 
the th of manual industry. Genius is to 
e a dangerous present. I shall rejoice 
lonesty modest heart, by shewing him the high 
with which your last letter honours that 
of his that I inclosed. 
[Dt Johnson's absurd assertion must have often 
mrred to you, amidst the beautiful composi- 
ivhich uneducated Poverty has produced in 
} 3y viz. the impossibility which he alleges of 
ople in low life writing any thing worth atten- 
ti( He observes, that '* the mind can only ac- 
re ingenious ideas in the mart of intelligent con- 
: ion." His observations on this subject close 
. one of those dazzling metaphoric decisions, 
which verbal strength and point are so continu- 
ally mistaken for truth in that author, by those 
who are either not capable, or will not take the 
trouble of thinking for themselves. *^ No man," 
flays he, '' can coin guineas but in proportion as 
he obtains gold.'' Newton, Yearsly, Bums, and, 
above all, the miraculous Chatterton, sufficiently 
refute the dogma. That its appearance in his 
ivritings was subsequent many years to the puUi- 



siu^lic ruri<M)ity, iiut only " the I 
tii-ldit,*' l>iit uliiiiwt every scene 
nliu-h liaN In.111 dignified by nv 
tia.<i obtuiiRtI |N>etic celebrity. 
tiilfniblc ]>rcxerv*Btion,'a great pi 
of (xTes at Thebes; has stoc 
Calvan*, OlynijHis, and the Aa 
Ikin <lrjiik uf the now nearly ext 
ilic Siiimix und Scamander; hi 
Ki^laiid sheathed the sword, 
Aitirrica, and the Turks for the 
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^ I am infonned that Monsieur, (I have forgot 

e) who fought so gallantly against me at 

1 has been overlooked by his thankless 

, is out of health, and poor. Have the 

to draw upon my banker at Paris for 

ty guin s, and present them to him as from an 
town ] d. I am not myself rich, as you 
or my donation had been less scanty/' 

^ lustre does such a proof of generous 
ss throw on the martial fame of this justly 

sb soldier ! 

JMy d rest father yet lives — and, I trust, not 
act pain of body, or inquietude of spirits, 
no symptoms appear of either; but the 
of reason, imagination, and memory, are ex-^ 

a ly faded. 

*^ Parimess gathers on tfae last of hU dayt.** 
Farewell ! 



VOL. J. 
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Captain Sbwarp. 

UchfiM, Sept. % \n 

Yes, my dear Sir, I have been hoiK 
a visit from your truly great General, 

« With aU his foU-btefwn bonoon thick qmi fain.* 

The blended dignity, and kindness of faii 
ners, perfectly answered the idea I had for <* 
the noble Elliot from your and Mr Veinon'si 
licription, super-added to that of public i it 

You excited the flattering hope of 1 i 
few days with me. Could that e beeaM 
filled, — nay, had he passed only one i i^ in 
field, the compliment of a general iJli 
through our little city had been paid. The worA 
Ell iot, Gibraltar, Victory, enwreathed with floi 
were to have shone in phosphorus upon the v 
of our town-hall, and over the aims of the 
It was the contrivance of an ingenious young sr 
geon, of the name of Green, who prepared it 
when you taught me to expect one of the most 
flattering distinctions of my life ; but arriving on 
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morning, and departing in the after-' 
he frustrated the wish of our inhabitants to 
e< Icomed, with public eclat, the restorer of 
ion's glojy. 

ain Cayleur and Mr Vernon accompanied 

rdship. The former is a graceful young: 

eman, strongly resembling the brave unfortu-^ 

Andr6. 

It gives me pleasure that my neighbour, Mr 

stands so high in Lord Heathfield's es- 

He has considerable talents and exertion ; 

t i warm, and entirely voluntary .praise of so 

i good a man, proves that ihey have 

at least of late years, directed to noble pur- 

Nor did Lord H. wait for my mtended men* 

)f you. We had. not been ten minutes toge- 

* before he entered upon a theme so agreeable, 

daring his, high opinion of your professional 

it, of your domestic virtues ; adding, ^^ his 

will be a happy woman, and she deserves 

My father had not sufficiently recovered from 

recent ejHleptic fit for me to ventui'e introduc- 

him to my noble guest. Greatly was I dis-^ 

>inted that he could not have the happiness 

ying his reqiects to one, whose name he air 
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ways mentions with a tear glisteoiiq; in lus deir 
eyes. 

I had presented all my pnblii^mtions to Lord 
Heathfield, elegantly bound. He would not suf- 
fer his aid-de-camp to cany die book to the inn, 
but held it in his own hand, lube walked tfaroo^ 
our streets. I know your friemMiip will take t 
lively interest in these little circumataiioesy vHaA 
do me so much honour. 

The public critics are so venal, or so partisi; 
so perpetually suffer their publicatioiia to be tkt 
channel through which private malice may traii»- 
mit its venom ; so often render their venality no- 
torious by extolling the most wordileas composi- 
tions, that I feel it impossible to be flattered by 
their praise, should they extend it to my writings; 
which is very improbable, as I know I am not in 
their favour. Since, therefore, I could not be 
gratified by their applause, yet might be hectielud 
by their abuse, I never look into any review ; and 
advise every author, who cannot stoop to bribe 
these gentry, to follow my example in that re- 
spect. 

Thus shutting my ears to the critical owla, hoot- 
ing in the darkness of anonymous spleen, I can 
say nothmg to the stricture you allude to in the 
Monthly Review. I have just received an hi|^ 
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end most ingenious compliment in vers^, upon 
die ode to Elliot, i^hich, by what you say, I con 
elude the Monthly Review abuses. It is firom 
Mr Mundy of Marton, author of Needwood Fo» 
rest, the best local poem in this language, and 
contains a sovereign balm for review abuse, if I 
permitted it to approach near enough toVound 
me. 

I thank you for the tribute of love and esteem 
paid by Mr de Crosne to the virtues of your 
General. Crosne must be a good man. It. is 
a degree of virtue next to that of doing great and 
glorious actions, to love those whose performance 
of them has been inimical to our interest, whetber 
generally or individually. FarewelL 
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Mr W. Newton, the Peak MinstreIm 

lAchJUld, Sept. 26, 1787. 

I AM very sorry for your declining health, and 
jl^oken and perturbed rest. Perhaps your ener- 
gies, the united force of your manual and mental 
industry bears too hard upon the vital springs 
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Let me intreat you to acquire a taste for the 
sweets of tender indolencey ¥rhen there are no ah 
dispensable demands upon your attention. 

Have you seen the poems of the Scotch pea- 
sant Burns ? They abound with the iirq^ilar fires 
of genius whenever they describe rural acenery^cf 
the customs and characters of ▼illage-Iifie. We 
find that he has looked at Nature, in her wild and 
iiiMtic ofierationsy with his own eyes, and he is 
particularly happy in his winter landscapes. But 
when he grows sentimental he has little that is 
new, and his plagiarisms are notorious. There is 
great originality in the allegoric ode which per- 
sonifies a Caledonian muse; but he says ..there 
was about her 

'^ A liair-brainM sentimental trace.'' 

The line is specked as a quotation. How a 
sentimental trace should be hair^brained, which 
means wild, giddy, unthinking, there can be no 
guess. 

Mr Hayley thus replies to my inquiring after 
his opinion of Bums*s compositions — *' I admire 
the Scotch peasant, but do not think him superior 
to your poetical carpenter.'* 



From the neighbourhood of Edinborgh, a young 
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prodigy in science and literature, of the name of 
Christie^ brightened with his society a sullen eyen- 
ji^ of this summer. Scotland produces more of 
Aese early ^ithusiasts in the arts and in know-> 
ledge than England, or than, perhaps, any other 
nation. High of spirit, patient of toil, and emu- 
lous of fame, they travel far and wide, and do 
iheir country honour in every part of the worlds 
as soldiers, statesmen, legislators, historians, phi^ 
losophers, and poets; 

^ As from their own dear north, in radiant streams, 
Bri^ over Europe bursts the Boreal mom." 
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George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 1, 1787. 

I AM enchanted with your last letter of so mudi 
joyous wit ; — circumstances so truly burlesque ;— 
characters so singularly marked ;-^pathetic narrar- 
tion, with an awakening portion of horror in the 
condusion ; and, perhaps welcomer than all the 
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rest, the most agreeable and weU4inagiDed flat- 
tery. 

Since we have each so lately been at LodWy 
I wish we had met there. Chance must hife 
brought about an interview between yon and me 
in that town, but you might, at will, have done 
Sophia the honour of a visit. These past twdfe 
years Ludlow has been her home. She quits it 
finally this month to keep her brodier^s house in 
the great Babylon. You could not suppose your 
name, or nature, as my friend and correspondent 
unknown to her ; and you must think me cold to 
the pleasure of imparting pleasure, if you do 
not believe my communications, from the trea- 
sures of your imagination, must have ensured 
your welcome. You were very absent not to re- 
collect these things. Surely if you had, wander* 
ing tlirough the streets of that town, you would 
have paused upon the threshold of your kindred 
spirit. 

When I was at I^udlow in June last, a party of 
eight conducted me, one bright summer's day, in« 
to the recesses of Mr Knight's romantic, his, in 
my eyes, matchless valley. 

We obtained permission to. eat our cold meat, 
and drink our wine and water in the lower apart- 
ment of the mill-house, furnished in all rustic ele^ 
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^anee. The vi^indows look immediately upon the 
mer, that brawls along its craggy channel at the 
jfeet of those high and sylvan rocks, which, cir- 
cling round the glen, and shutting out every other 
prospect, make the lovely solitude a very Juan- 
Femandez. I should have liked to have met you in 
this secluded dell, and there introduced you to our 
party. Surely Uie years which have passed away 
since our only and transient personal interview, 
have not been so oblivious, but we should have 
known each other. Why do you think me cold 
to the idea of meeting you ? You have no reason 
for such a suspicion, unless you put that odd con- 
struction upon my desire that you should bring 
your wife with yoii. 

A little more about this same party of ours to 
Downton. One of the nymphs that formed it, 
contributed, by an happy frolic, to make us fancy 
ourselves in one of the beautiful wilds of the 
southern latitudejs. 

She has immense animal spirits, and at times a 
great deal of genuine archness. Her sprightliness, 
and the command of her father's horses and ser- 
vants, make her an inevitable ingredient in all the 
Ludlow parties of excursion. She is brunette^ 
almost to swarthiness ; and, though her features 
are not disagreeable^ there are the thick lips^ aod 
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the large, dark, heavy eyes of the torrid zone. She 
hady that day, no powder m her sable lockSy from 
which the heat, and riduig on horseback, had 
taken every degree of curl. 

In another seclusion, romantic as that of die 
mill, and more absolute, smce it contained do 
trace of human habitation, or even footrtep^ the 
valley again widening into a circular ^en, we 
sat down, beneath one of the surrounding rocks, to 
shelter ourselves from the noon-beams. 

Whether the idea struck our little nymph of 
making the scene more perfectly Otaheitean I 
know not, but she ran to the river-brink, threw 
off her riding-hat, and, parting her long coarse 
black hair down the sides of her face, danced to 
her OM'n purposely dissonant singing, in all sort 
of antic postures, and became the very figure we 
had seen represented in Cook's Voyages. We 
were all seized with the same idea, and exclaimed 
to each other '^ what a complete little savage^ 
we are certainly in Otaheite/' 

I have procured the handsomest frame our 
neighbourhood produces for the* Armidft-Imogeiii 
as you oddly term your Lucy. 

You were very good to the fiunily you menUoo 

• 

* Print of Bfn Hardline, sad her little nei^iew. 
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dii^ering on the Cambrian mountains. The bar- 
bfirity they met from the fat Plurality of Wind- 
80r> amply ;entitled him to the lashes he received 
£rom your avenging wit. 

I have been infinitely diverted with your image^ 
presented to me walking solemnly up Brecon 
churchy in your large flowing wig, while the re- 
quisite gravity of your judgeship's countenance 
was put to so severe a trial by the organ striking 
up, on your entrance^ '* God save great * Geoi'ge 
our King." — O! it was irresistible. Nor less 
ludicrous the choice of air selected by your pre- 
ceding trumpeters, who played before you, 
*' Youth's the season made for joy," as prelusive 
to the hanging sentences., These same trumpe- 
ters certainly understood the disposition of the 
judge, or else had received a private hint from you 
to make that odd experiment upon the risibility 
of your council. 

It flatters me that my sonnet, which begins 

^ Since daik December shrouds the transient day, 
And stormy winds are howling in their ire. 
Why com'st not thou ?* &c 

Has, on the whole, pleased you so much-^but I 

* Mr Harduige*8 name is Oeoige; he is one of the Welch 
Judges. 
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caimot adopt your dislike to tlie word ire, perp» 
petually as it is used, by our best poets, ass}. ay- 
mous to anger ; not only by die elder, bot the 
modem poets. Pope's Homer says of Achilks, 



** Black cboler filTd hit bttrnt, iktX boiPd with w.^ 



And of anodier warrior, 

^ So rag*d Iodides, boundlof in Ui <re.* 

Milton also frequently uses that word in his blank 
verse, where its great convenience, as a rhyme, 
could be no temptation. 



** Thus, fvhile he ipoke, eadi |MMtioii dimmed his fiue, 
Thrice chang'd to pale, tr«, eavy, aad despair.** 

And Eve exclaims. 



* Me, me, only jtut object of hit ire.* 

ArodiaeJLotf. 



If, writing so well in rhyme, you were to write 
oftener in it, you would find the inconvenience of 
taking pet at words, and modes of expression in 
common use with our purest and finest vniters. 
It would impede you more than you are aware of, 
in the ease, sti'ength, and variety of your versei* 
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Dr Darwin is going to publish the second part 
of bis brilliant poem^ The Botanic Garden, from 
vrhich I lately sent you extracts. Perhaps it may 
be too resplendent. Darwin polishes higher than 
even Pope, and is apt to fancy every thing prose 
which is not picture ; foi-getting that the sober 
parts of a composition, by contrasting the blazing 
ones, contribute to the general perfection of the 
work. He should reflect that admiration cannot 
exist long on the full stretch, but requires repose 
to recruit her strength and recover her elasticity; 
^ that we gaze a while with delight on eminences 
glitterii^ with the sun, but soon turn our dazzled 
eyes to verdure, and to flowers.'' 

I am however surprised to find you cold to 
Darwin's poetic powers ; to see you terming him 
too much of an epithet-monger to be a fine poet 
in your estimation. Surely his genius is strong 
glowing, and original ; his numbers grand, rich, 
and harmonious, Uiough perhaps not sufiiciently 
easy and various. 

The feeble make-weight epithet I dislike, as 
much as you can do— but the plenteous use of 
judicious picturesque epithets is vital to poetry. 
Milton, who imitates Homer closely, has, like 
his model, more epithets than any of our bards ; 
since, besides the frequeut compound epithet, he 
often gives four or five to a single substantive* 
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I have lately been reading Pirofessor Spence's 
criticisms on Pope's Odyssey. His opbions do 
not always strike me as just^ indeed much the re- 
verse; but I entirely subscribe to the truth of 
what he says about epithets, thus — ** The duef 
method of enlivening the poetic style is, the free 
and various use of epithets. This occasions that 
large and unrestrained use of them in poedy, so 
much beyond what we find in oratory. Homer is, 
above all other bards, lavish in the use of them; 
yet not one of the ancient cjritica censures him od 
that account. Epithets, like pictures in minia- 
ture, are often entire descriptions in one woid. 
This may be either from their own significance, 
or by some immediate connection with some 
known object. We see the very object by the 
force of the epithet, when Homer says, ' the nod- 
ding crest.' We often see the whole person in an 
epithet, from our being acquainted with some 
statue or picture to which it refers. Thus, when, 
Apollo is called the archergod, it recalls to our 
memory the representation the painters have given 
us of that deity. The complete figure is brought 
to our eyes by touching on that sii^le circum- 
stance." 

So much for criticism. — This is a long letter. 
— Adieu ! for it is more than time. 
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LETTER LXXIII. 

Rev. T, S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, Oct. 6, 1787. 

Mrs Piozzi completely answers your descrip- 
tion ; — ^her conversation is that bright wine of the 
intellects which has no lees. 

Your letter, that was to have introduced us to 
each other, did not reach me till three days after 
she and Mr Piozzi had left Lichfield. Dr Fal- 
coner obligingly called to tell me that she was in 
our city. I had my doubts whether an unintro- 
duced visit might not be thought a liberty. While 
I was balancing the idea, Mr Parker came in and 
laught me out of the scruple. 

I shall always feel indebted to him for eight or 
nine radiant hmurs of Mr and Mrs Piozzi's socie- 
ty* They passed one evening here, and I the 
next with them at their inn. 

My cousin, Mr H. White, whom Dr Johnson 
once called ''the rising . strength of Lichfield," 
and who, when perfectly awake from an intellec-* 
tual, torpor, which is apt to overcloud him, is 
very ingenious ; and when he rubs his eyes> and 
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looks, has very distinct perceptions of fgema 
lu others ;— our nabob of lively records^ and hii 
relation, Colonel Barry of Worcester, inhose mi^ 
litary exertions have had eclat ; who, in early 
vouth, succeeded the unfortune Andr6 in an ad- 
miring passion for Honora Sneyd ; and, after hit 
sad fate, succeeded that gallant officer in his ap- 
)>oiiitnicnt8 in America; who has studied politenes 
from Chesterfield, .poetry after our best critics^ 
and moral philosophy and style after Johnson;— 
tlii'se personages met your friends st my little sup- 
per, llie evenin;; was Attic. 

^Ir Saville being last week at Birmin^iam ora- 
torios, I could not have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing him to Mr and Mrs Piozzi ; but, as thej 
desired me to bring any of my friends in the af- 
ternoon, I took his timid Philomelar in my hand. 
!NevcT had Mr Piozzi two beings of his audience 
who were more charmed with hts perfeet expres- 
sion on his instrument, and with the touching and 
ever-varying grace with which he sii^. Surely 
the finest sensibilities must vibrate through his 
frame, since they breathe so sweetly through his 
song, though his imperfect knowledge of our lan- 
guage prevents their appearii^ in ccniTersation. 
I am sure he values,, as he ought, the honour and 
happiness he has obtained, of which the elegances 
of wealth, and the blessings of independence. 
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form the smallest part. He seemed much pleased 
with Mrs Smith's voice^ and the mdting sweet- 
ness of her m^ner in smging^ amidst all the dis- 
advantages of her tiniidlty. 

Your letter has this moment reachekl ine. ' I 
am concerned for your late illness^ and fear that 
your life is less, tranquil, and your sympathy more 
keen than suits the delicacy of your constitution. 
Mrs Siddons' and Mrs Jackson's unhappiness 
have grieved you; That of the fohner I hope is 
past. May the life, above all others, precious to 
Mrs Jackson,- and which, when you wrote, hung 
in fearful balance, have, ere this time, preponder- 
ated on the vital side ! — that it may not be her 
fate", " like the yireek and widowed vine^ 

<< To iNriml her blasted teodrik o'er the plain r . : 

r 

,••■■■ ■ ; •..»•, 

I cannot help being glad that Sophia's Lc^don 
scheme is, at last, realized, whatever clouds imd 
shadows rest upon it. Time, \ hope, will dis- 
perse diem, and cheerfulness, that sun of the 
mind, gild the long wish of her. heart, metropdiir^ 
tan society. She is certainly more formed for 
that than to muse in silent glades, and court the 
sylvan pleasiues — she will not say, apostropbiii- 
ing them, . ^ 

, VOL. 1. . .y . _ / .. . ' . 
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Tbe rod^y fpringy the fiegu pood*» dndel* 

Autumn is now gilding them with her lartflnfles. 
Adieu! 



LETTER LXXIV. 

Wm. Hatlbt, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 6, 1787. 

The teasing demon of petit ill-Iuck, which so 
frequently presides over my speeches^ has, it 
seemsy raised a mist over your recollection also ; 
so that you cannot direct my search where to find, 
amid the bright tnazes of yomr omipositiotiSi dnt 
beautiful compliment you certainly have some- 
where paid to our great ardiitect. Thns- am 1 
doomed to the vexation of having excited the mos^ 
flattering of all ideas in the breast o£ an amiable 
man, without the possibility of gratifyii^ it. 

A friend in Shropshire has lately shewn me 
the wond^s of Colebrooke Di^ We passed a 
fine autumnal day in exploring the features of tbit 
scene, where we find, in such uncommon ttntoii> 
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'Ae dusky^ noisy, assiduous, and indeed stupen- 
dous efforts of art> with romantic nature; — ^wbere 
A» Cyclops usurp .the ilwellkigs of the Naiads 
And Dryads, and drown^ with > their, dissonance, 
4hB woodland song; Uglit their blading fires on 
each of the many hills, raid,- with their thick black 
smoke, diroud, as .with, a sablc^ Crape, the lajrish 
woods and fantastic rocks; sully tbo' pure waten 
cf the Severn^ and dim die splendour of the sum? 
mer's sun; while the shouts * of their croudii^ 
barges^ and the ckmg of their numerous engines, 
din through every winding of the valley^ In short, 
we Acre saw a town, ^oisy and smouldering, and 
almost as populous as Birmiugham, amidst sylvan 
hills, lofty rocks, and meandering waters. You 
have heard of the lately^discovered bituminous 
fluid, distilling through the jsubteri*aoeous cli^* 
We found the iron bridge very stupejidous in the 
krt of its construction, and very; beautiful in the 
grace and lightness of its appearance — but it is 
represented so exactly in th^ prints, as to leave 
the eye little to acquire by actual coiftemplatioo* 
><1 am beeome acquainted with Mr and Mr9 
Piozzi. Dr Johnson told me truth wheUibe saibl 
she had more colloquial wit thati most of our Ii«- 
terary women. It is indeed a fountain of perpe* 
tual flow ;-^but he did not tell me truth when he 
asserted that Piozzi was an ugly dog, without 
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particular skill in his profession. Mr Piozzi is an 
hancboma man, in middle life, with gentle, pleas- 
ing, and unaffected manners, and with veiy emi- 
nent skill in his profession. Though he has not 
a powerful or fine toned voice, he sings with tran- 
scending grace and expressioo. 

Dr Darwin's Botanic Garden is contracted for 
with the booksellers^ and we may expect its ap- 
pearance next spring. Splendid and charming as 
is this poem, yet, written upon the, I think, mis- 
taken system, that nothing which is not imageiy 
should find a place in poetry, the incessant pro- 
fusion of ornament will periiaps be a disadvan- 
tage to the work in general, as to the pleasure and 
attention it has, from the genius of its author, so 
just a right to expect every reader will feel and 
express. The Botanic Garden is a string of poe 
tic brilliants, and they are of the first water ; but 
the eye will be apt to want the intersticial black 
velvet to give effect to their lustre. 

^h ! my dear bard, I would to Friendship, that 
1 might find your letters less the reverse in thdr 
infrequency to the pictures of the Botanic (Sar- 
den, kindred as they are to them in the brightest 

tints of imagination. 

a 
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F. N;C. Mundy, Esq*/ 

Lichfield, Oct. 10, 1787. [ 

" ' ■ , *' 

I CANNOT help once more intruding on your 
attention, with my thanks that you have granted 
A request which I had set my heart on obtaining. 
My gratitude will not brook delay, even though 
ipy heart yet trembles from yesterday's, storm ; 
another dangerous attack on the life of my dear 
aged father; but danger, for the present, is once 
again passed away. 

A perusal of the posthumous works of idiat 
sweet suffering saint. Miss Bowdler, has pleased 
me much. If they contain no great resplendence 
of genius, Qor curious novelty of ideas, we yet 
feel our hearts and our understandings serenely 
warmed and gratified by the efiiisions of a pure, 
a gentle, a cultivated mind, which throws a 90ft, 
agreeable, and useful l^ht over every subject op 
which it descants. 



• This GentlemaD, author of the Poem on Needwood Fo- 
rest, is still alive, and resides at Mark-eaton, aear Deif^yir- 

1810. 
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So your learned pedant asserted, that nodun^ 
could be more absurd than the idea, in Gnfi 
Welch Bardy that the victorious army of Edwaid 
n ere alarmed, and that one of its chiefs stood en-' 
tranced, at the voice of an old man from a rock. 
He M'ho could talk thus of Gray's Old Man, 
must have an imagination dull as that of an old 
woman, whose youth had "been occupied in mak* 
in«^ pies and puddhigs, and nnhnng rickety chil- 
dren. He an admirer of ShidLeapeiife ! Whip tte 
such critics, and such admifers, roand Pamasni, 
O ye muses ! 

Your other dogmatist, Who declared thai no* 
thing was so easy as to write well in rhyme, like 
the fox contemplating the higb^hung grapes^ 
speaks lightly, but not sincerely, df a treSsore 
which he finds himself unaMe to obtain. The 
use of rhymes must necessarily increaai^ the diffi- 
culty of writing in measure ; and wh«i it is remena^ 
bered that the great critic, Cicero; tried, in vain, 
to write good poetry, we find the alsserted ease of 
the art presumptuous and ridiculous, because evi- 
dently false. Merely to jiofgle •ccnniiion^lace 
ideas in rhyme, may be easy enough' ; but to make 
fine sense, animated and appropriate description, 
and beautiful imagery, recline gracefully on that 
Procrustean bed, is about as easy as to compose 
music like Handel or Hedyen, and to paint like 
Reynolds, Rqmney, and Fuzeli. 
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When Mrs Knowles, who knows the di£Bcul- 
ties and the merits of the pencil^ saw Romne/s 
Circe, she exclaimed, ^^ What a number of bad, 
indifferent, mp^^riEKte; goodi' ^^ V6ry good pic- 
tures must the hand paint ere it attains the subli- 
mity of that figure V' [ 

So may it be said of Allegro Penseroso, the Tri- 
umjAs bf ^einper, ieiiid 'Ifte Needwood Forest. 
If I am any jU(|ge of |>Qetry, t^ie lastf^iiiamed wprk 
is, as a desicriptivepoeiil,;little inferior to > the two 
first. Publishit at large, I adjure you, yet agi^;l 
and reflect upon thb truth for your cofl^fort, ret: 
specting the publication of. your juvenile compor 
sitions, — that they have not, by many degrees,, the 
inferiority to your Needwood, that, the poems in 
the 2d volume of Milton, which were written be^ 
tween his eighteenth and twenty-third years, have 
to his Allegro and U Penseroso, Poems diat are 
pretty, though notp^h&ps first-rate,, move, in the 
eyes of posterity, like satellites round the orb of a 
great work, and adorn its appearance, thoiigh 
they may not increase, its lustre* fllememberl-*- 
and do not continue to wrap your talents in a 
napkin, unfolding them only to individual mspec- 
tion. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 



. • 



George Habdinge, Esq* 

lid^idd, Oct. £5, 1787. 

• 

As to your verbal aversionSy frieiid of miae, 
and witty son of Themisy nothing in nature, 
science, or fashion itself^ was ever so unaccount- 
able. Your protest against the words mossy,' 
breezjy turfy, steepy, windy, &c. must, in com- 
mon justice, extend to all their brethrmi of the jf 
termination — to gloomy, glassy, airy, flowery, 
wmtry, angry, &c. 

^ No more Uie grotti rinll I bdiold yoa <diiiib. 

Or Mteepif hills, to crop the /oiccry thyme.*' — Dr^dau 

Whence can the dislike spring ? Have we too 
many vowels in our language, that you seek to 
render it harsher, by depriving us of a privilege 
by which we are at once enabled to c<mdense our 
sense, to give picture with fewer strokes of die 
pen, and to soften our terminations ? 

It was necessary to the appropriation of Mr 
Muady's description, that be should ^hew the 
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llurfiness <)f-the forestrglades, since gladies are not 
all turfy ; and why should he circumambulate the 
vocabulary for another couplet^ to talk ini harsher 
4liction about glades of turf^ lest there should be 
a mortal, whose ear was so whimsically 'con- 
structed, that it could not endure the epithet 
turfy^ How was he to divine a possibility so imr 
; probable ? You are, in tnith, a yery presbyt^an 
as to language, ^^ blaspheming custard and plum{h 
porridge/' 

Alterations in pretty verses; made in the pa- 
roxysms of .the toothacfa> were not likely to be 
worth much, and you are welcome to shoot them 
Out of existence with the an-ows of your wit. I 
always considered y taming as a stronger expresh 
sion, but synonymous to lofigirig. I know, it is a 
scriptural phraise ; but I did not know, till you 
informed me, that it had an inseparable connec*- 
ticn with the abdominal fiddle-strings. 

Spence's rules for the fabrication of poetry are 
good; but when he applies them to criticising 
particular passages, he blunders horribly. Some 
two months since. Sir James Lake recommend- 
ed to my attention Spence's Dissertation on the 
Odyssey. Till then, I knew not of its existence 
This request has led me into the composition of 
a critical tract, which covert^ seventeen sheets of 
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paper, and enters die liito againat moie than one 
ZcmIus. 
Adio! 



LETTER LXXVIt 

Mrs Knowlbs. 

IJchfield, Od. 29, 1787- 

The intelligencer of former tunes, Captaia 
Woleideyy has been here, after havings cluring vet; 
many years, ceased to exhibit himself in this 
place, with his meaning smile, and nod of confir- 
mation, which gives rumour so much the air of 
truth. He told me of mamage-vestnoients pre- 
paring for you ; announced Bath the scene where 
the warp and woof of your bridal-sheets Y9&t 
casting ; that a man of large fortune had set die 
Lady Destinies at work, who was en train to re- 
nounce the great "* Diana of Ephesus for the 
Mary of the Meeting-House. 

* Mn Knowles, who is a Quaker, used to give that teim to 
•ur Established Church.— i9. 
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-<^I1ie moment she heard of your Mridowhood, 
ihrewd Mrs C!obI> pronounced you a baiik-lHil^ 
friuMn ai^ man would accept at sight. Ah 'me t 
iay heart smites me that I should write thus spor** 
lively of a situation, in which you are placed by 
an event which has cost me many sighs/^d which 
I .flhaU always re^et. 

•'■ Your letter from Buxton, so all yourself in wit, 
«od spirit^ niiade me hope and look from di^ to 
day, to see you here in your road to town. Its 
pictured 6f Buxton have science in them to de- 
light a philosophic amateur, and grotesque origi-i^ . 
vol humour to divert the merest John Bull,; if 
tfae^ should be an atom of risibility in his com* 
position. 

I told yon of the groundless idea taken up in 
this place about your beii^ left in narrow cir* 
cumstances, solely to obtain your own authority 
for contradicting it, and without a shadow of ap* 
prehension that it had any basis. I, who bad 
been a witness, during some weeks, at different 
times, to Dr Knowles's immense practice ; who 
ako knew that nothing resembling luxury or uo* 
necessary expence prevailed in your family ; I, to 
whom he had mentioned having realised ten thou- 
sand pounds in the year 1783, could not but be 
assured, you had a much larger income left you 
than you ever would expend* 
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. Mr Snevd said a great deal to me of magoe 
tisni, but treated it as an artful impositioDy mar- 
velling much how it could obtain a moment't 
credit with you ; yet be expressed a wish that I 
should obtain from yourself the grounds of your 
belief. To make me hold my opinions in sus- 
pense upon the experiments, it wag sufficient diat 
they had the sanction of your trust and confi- 
dence, whatever air of wild improbability they 
wore. 

I always considered General Elliot's defence of 
Gibraltar as a truly great, patriotic, and heroic 
action ; that it restored a large portion of our 
credit in the eyes of Europe, sullied, and indeed 
almost annihilated by the deep disgrace of an un- 
just, a foolish, direfuUy expensive, loi^, and di- 
sastrous war ; that, by this action alone, we were 
enabled to make a creditable peace, and, in some 
degree, regain our prosperity as a nation. Mili- 
tary victories, in general, are by no means die 
darling tliemes of my muse ; but, vdth these ideas, 
it was impossible I could think that of the Gib- 
aaltar defence any way inimical to morality. 

Adieu ! 
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: GeOBGE HARDlNGEi ESQ. 

Lickfkldy Nov. 11, 1787. 

Seditcer !^— thoH hast made me nvhat I thought 
to have left the world without having ever been— - 
in lov^ with a Lord. His last letter, whicii you 
inclos<;d^ concerning his opinion on capital pu- 
nishments/ has fairly done the busmess ; and I 
had rather be honoured with Lord Camelford's 
amity, than with the marked attention and avow-^ • 
ed esteem of most other of the titled sons of our 
land. 

Lord CJs wit, his ease, and those descriptive 
powers, which bring scenery to the eye with the 
precision of the pencil, had previously delighted 
me ; but with the heart, sweetly shining out in 
his last epistle, I am so intemperately charmed^ 
that his idea often fills my eyes with those. deli** 
cious teard, which, beneath the contemplation of 
virtues, that emulate what we conceive of Deity^ 
instantaneous spring to the lids, .without falling 
from them ; tears^ which are at once prompted^ 
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and exhaled by pleasurable sensatioiis. Suffer ine 
to detain, yet a little loi^^, these scriptures of 
ganius and of mercy. 

And now for a little pkkhag at our everiasbng 
bone of contention. Hopless love is apt to make 
folk cross ; so you must expect me ^to snail i 
little. 

I am not to learn that there is a large mass of 
bad writing in Shakespeare; of stiff, odd, affected 
phrases, and words, which somewhat disgrace 
him, and would ten times more disgrace a mo- 
dem writer, who has not his excuses to plead. 
All I contend for, and it is a point on whiok I 
have the suffrage of most ii^enious men, that in 
best language, being more copious, eas|y, glowing^ 
bold, and nervous, than that of perfaafw any odier 
writer, is the best model of poetic language to 
this hour, and will remain so ** to the last syl- 
lable of recorded time ;" that his bold licencesi 
when we feel that they are happy, ought to be 
adopted by other writers, and duis become esta* 
blished privileges ; and that present and future 
£nglish poets, if they know their own interest, 
will, by using his phraseology, prevent its ever be* 
coming obselete. 

Amid the hurry in which I wrote last, my 
thankless pen made no comment upon the wel* 
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ecnne infonnation you had given, ^t Mr Wyatt 
fiked me a little. ^Assure yourself I like him a 
great deal more than a little; There's fine style 
ifor you ! Next to- benevolent Virtue, thou Ge- 
iinBy Bxt my earthly divinity. . To thy votaries, in 
every line, I look up with an awe-mixed plea* 
sure whiehiit' is^cjelicious to feel. 
'^ When he was first introduced to ine, the ^9* 
ries of our Pantheon rushing on my recollection, 
IPiy jb§art fae^t^ke a Iqv^si)^ ^^\ on the s^ht 
Olf her ^am^g^tp ; 

** A different cause, says Parson Sly, 
"^'^ The same effect may gire.^ 

1 am glad you like Hayley's countenance. Him 
have I seen those, fine eyes of his sparkle^ |[|d 
melt, and glow, as wit, compassion, or imafHp 
lion had the ascendance in his mind ! 

Mrs Hardinge seems to have as* much wit as 
yourself ; the conversational ball must be ad- 
mirably kept up between you. One of your cha- 
racteristic expressions about her b as complete a 
panegyric as ever man made upon woman. '* She 
it df all hours." If it is not in Shake<^are, and 
I do not recollect it diere, it is like, it is worthy 
of his p^n.' 

^bout the Herva of my friend MatfuM^ mt 
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are for once in unison ; but you are nof balf so 
candid as I am. Ever have you found me ready 
to acknovi'ledge the promism of many lines which 
you have pointed out in my most favourite 
poets. I sent you some of my late friend's, ani 
your idol, Davies, ivhich you could not but fed 
were unclassical, and inelegant in the extreme; 
yet.no such concession have you made' to those 
instances. 

I have frequently mentioned Cowper's Task tof 
you ; but you are invincibly silent upon that siab^ 
ject. Have I not reason to reproach ? How 
should an enthusiast in the art she loves bear to 
see her friend thus coldly regardless of such a 
poet as Cowper, while he eialts Davies above 
a Beattjc, an Hay ley ; above the iiuthor of EI* 
fnoi and Caractacus ! — for said not that frknd, 
that no modem poet was so truly a poet as 
Davies ? 

He who can thhik so^ would, I do believe^ pe- 
ruse, with delectable stoicbm, a bard who should 
now rise up with all the poetic glories that lived 
on the lyres of Shakespeare and Milton* '' If 
ye believe not Moses and the Prophets, neither 
shall ye be persuaded by me, though one arose 
from the dead ;" — and so much at present for pie* 
jiidice and criticism. 
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: As for the last sentence in your letter^ my friend, 
I meddle not with politics ; — ^yet confess myself 
delighted with our juvenile minister, of whom, I 
trust, we may say of his political, as well as natu- 
ral life, for many years to come, 

^ Our young Marcellus was not born to die.**, 

Adieu ! 
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Rev. Dr GaegorSt *, on his Translation of 
Bishop Lowth's Lectures on Hebraic Poetry. 

Lichfield, Nov. IS, 1787. 

Entertained, instructed, and delighted as I 
have been by your valuable work, I cannot resist 
the desire of writing to you on the subject. 

I have read these volumes, and their notes, with 
attention, many parts of them aloud to my inge- 
nious fiiend, Mr Saville, of this place, who has 
science, classical knowledge, and who is a devoted 
admirer of the Scriptural poetry. 

« 

* Of EasUHaniy Essejc, who died in 1808. 
VOL. I Z 
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We examined also, in our progress, the various 
parts of the bihie vvhich are praised, analysed, or 
referred to. 'lliis pleasing investigation engi^; 
through several ifveeks, the chief portion of ray 
too scanty leisure for readily* I detenniaed to 
complete it before I addressed you upon the 
pleasures it has given me. lliey will, I hope, be 
often rene\^ed, since I have purchased the volumes, 
and considfT tlicm as one of the chief treasures of 
ni\ book-shelves. 

I often \i()nder how it is possible to accom- 
plish the very transcribing such volumes as these, 
amidst the engrossing business, and society of a 
life like yours ; — but I congratulate you upon 
having completed a great work, useful and de* 
lightful to unborn ages. I hope the good Bishop 
saw a .large part of it, at least, before the eyes of 
his understanding grew dim. If so, he must have 
felt great pleasure in perceiving the strength, the 
spirit, and gmce of his work transfusing, with un- 
diminished excellence, into h»' native language. 
I never saw a translation, which' more perfectly 
possessed the dignity, the ease, the perspicuity, 
and glow of original composition. 

'llie fine print of the Bishop, prefixed, is a 
treasure, augmenting, by the penetrating and be- 
nevolent expression of the countenance, the de- 
light with which we listen to the opinions of so 
learned, so wise, so great, so good a v^an, on a 
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uttbject universally interegtmg and important^ 
where there is any taste for literature. 
/ He has thrown a large quantity> of new, and. very 
brightening li^t upon the Hebraic poetiry^ which 
certainly abounds in pathetic and sublime pas- 
sages ; — ^y6t I must think oin* right reverend ^» 
dior considerably prejudiced, when he assert^, 
that, considered merely as poetiy, nodiing amongst 
the ancient and modem classics approaches it, as 
to pathos and sublimity ; and very much indeed 
do I think him mistaken when he tells us, in the 
first lecture, that poetry, on any other than reli- 
gious subjects, seems out of character. Is poetiy 
out of dbaracter in the Plays of Shakespeare, the 
Epistles of Pope, and the Odes of Gray ? 

Poetry is doubtless well adapted to prophetic 
denunciation, and to promissory blessings, where 
he that breathes them believes himself inspired ; 
to religious apostrophe, to dej^recation, and to tri- 
umphant praise ; — but surely it is npt suited to 
the humbley chastised seniations with which 
frayers should be offered^ and which 6ught to cha>- 
racterize a Christian's supplicatory devotion 

Luxuriance of imagination is essential to poetry; 
and in these days that is surely out of place ^when 
it wantons with sacred subjects* The rational 
mind feels a sort of hottor and disgust, in perus- 
ing the extravagant hymna of 8<Mne of our- Christ- 
ian enthusiasts, eten those €ff A^ pious-Watts^ 
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and along the extended course of the mournful, 
and angry Night HioughU, noble and sublime as 
they are, through at least half their progress; till, 
by dwelluig too long on the subject, important 
and fruitful as it was, pious ardour degenerated 
into rant and extravagance. We intuitively fed 
that ungovemed rapture, and ungovemed indigna- 
tion violate alike that awe-struck deference, which 
ought to guard our Udoration and our zeal. 

Bishop Lowth justly extols the greatness of 
this promissory passage, 

<< Tlie lieht of the moon shall be as the light of the son, 
And the light of the &uii shall be seyen-lbld,*' 

Mr Ilenly, in a note upon it, says — *^ Heoce, 
perhaps^ Milton adopted hb 

" ADothermom 

Risen on mid-noon." 

If indeed, which appears improbable from the 
slightness of the resemblance, and from the latter 
being a simile, which the first is not, Milton had 
the Scriptural passage in view, grand as it is, he 
has, in his imitation, much increased that gran- 
deur. In the first instance, the access of splen- 
dour seems not wholly beyond conception ; and 
there is, compared with Milton's idea, somewhat 
of tam^ preciseness in the additional quantity 
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of splendour being mathematically ascertained. 
Bat Adam's exclamation on the appearance of 
the angel Michael, presents an idea of ineffable 
beauty and resplendence, by a simile; of Avhich 
we have no distinct perception ; and which, from 
that very indistinctness, becomes abundantly more 
sublime than the description from which Mr 
Henly supposes it taken. 

Learned and ingenious as Professor Michaelis 
appears, I feel more inclined to dissent from him 
than from any other annotator on these volumes. 
A note of his on the first lecture appears to me 
written upon a very mistaken idea, viz. that oratory 
and poetry demand talents so different, that he 
who is great in one of those arts, must have been 
naturally incapable of excelling in the other. 
Now the most essential excellence of each is in* 
contrbvertibly the same — an empire over the pas- 
sions. All the figures of rhetoric are, in nearly 
equal degree, useful and ornamental to both. 
Hence k seems impossible, that he, who is great 
in one line, shoulc) not have been equally so in 
the other, if a science so kindred had happened to 
have been the favourite pursuit. * 

Tautology, or even amplification, that throw 
not any new light upon the subject, are as dis- 
gusting in oratory as in poetry. Then, as to be- 
ing on a level with the comprehension of the 
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populace, which he tella ns is necessary to the 
excellence of the first, without being necesniyto 
that of the latter, it is certain, the splendid ora- 
tors of our day, the late Chatham, and his iUus- 
trious successor, with the brilliant opponents of 
that successor, Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, are as 
little iutelligible to the mere populace, as the 
potar> of Keattie, Mason, and Hayley. 

lliat great orators are seldom great poets, is 
accountable from their different habits, not from 
their different natures. The poet must devote the 
chief part of his time to study and sequestratioD, 
in which the graces of insinuating address, and 
extem|K>re fluency of speech, rust in inaction, 
llie orator must live in the busy haunts of men, 
nor has leisure to cultivate the artsof versificatioD; 
which, when they are exquisite, are less spontane- 
ous than they are imagined : — and, after all, the 
beautiful poetic effusions which have fallen from 
the pen of Mr Fox, and yet more copiously from 
that of Mr Sheridan, exemplify the total ijnistake 
of the Professor's assertion. 

Equally erroneous are all the rules he lays down 
to defend that assertion : for instance, he main- 
tains that brevity is the chief excellence of poetry, 
and copiousness of oratory — now, both in turn be- 
come the leading merits of each, as imay easily be 
proved. 

4 
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; It is jby amplification ilfaat those nicelyi discri- 
minated features are given, which enchant the 
spirit, by bringing the scene described to the eye, 
or the passion described to' die heart, and this 
more forcibly than it is in the power of any broad 
and general idea to effect, given with the bold 
conciseness of the elder poets. The Hebrew 
bards are often striking and poetic, when they 
speak of the preparation of armies for battle, and 
of the dread of superior force in the martial con- 
tests : yet Shakespea]:e's description of the night 
preceding the battle of Agincourt, produces greater 
effect by copious discrimination, even than they 
do by brevity. The neighing of the steeds; the 
darkened face of either army, just visible to the 
other through the pale gleam of the night-fires ; — 
the crowing of the village-cocks at distance, an^ 
nouncing the approach of a morning so full of 
fate ; — and, above all, the dreadful notes of pre- 
pai*ation from the hammers of the artificers, clos- 
ing up the rivets of the armour ! — ^Ah, surely no 
brief condensing into one general imag^ — no sii^gle 
comparison, however bold and exalted, could so 
deeply impress the mind as these felicities of poetic 
amplification ! 

It is by them that die morning hymn in Para- 
dise Lost, is* rendered SQ much more poetically 
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beautiful thmn the Psslm fironoi vhich it is evi« 
deutly taken. 

" O! lU ye works of the Lofd^Ueii yetheLoidypniKhiBi, 
•im] magnify him for ever!" 

« These are thy glorions works, parent of good, 

Ahaighty ! — thioe this Buivenal hmate^ 

Thas woncl'roos Air ;— thyself how wondVoas then, 

Umpeakable ;— who sit*st above these Heavens 

To Ds invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest vrorks ^— yet all declare 

Thy goodness beyond tbooght, and power divine.** 

'< O ! all ye aogels of the Lord, Mess ye the Lord, praise 
him, and magnify him for ever !** 

" Speak, yc who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angeb, — for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day, withoat night. 
Circle his throne rejoicing. Ye in Heaven ; 
On earth— join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and withoat end.** 

''Of all ye stars of Heaven, bless ye the Lord, praise hnn, 
and magnify him for everT 

** Fahrest of stars, h»t m the tram of night. 

If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sore pledge of%iy, that crown*8t the smiling mom 

With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere 

While day arises, that sweet honr of piinih** 
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It is 4faus that^ by filling up vfbat are mere out- 
lines in the Hebraic poetry, Milton, through the 
iivhole course of the Paradise Lost, proves that 
'- amplification may be, and very frequently is, the 
leading excellence of poetry, and that the poetry 
of a much later day can do more than approach 
the acknowledged excellence of the Hebrew bards. 
I was beyond measure astonished at the Pro- 
fessor's note, vol. ii. p. 242, upon the sublime ex- 
clamation of David, sung in chorus, by the priests 
and Levites, when the ark had arrived at tibe top 
of Mount Sinai : 

*' lift up your heads, O ye gates ! and be ye lift up ye ever- 
lasting doors, and the King of Glory aiiall come in I** 

With a literality most miserably groveling, does 
this annotator endeavour to extract all the noble 
enthusiasm from this soul-exalting address — ^first, 
by changing the word everlasting to ancient ; and 
then by telling us that the real meaning of the 
passage is, *' The gates, which were mean and 
narrow before, and unworthy of Jehovah, should 
be heightened and extended." The plain sense 
of which intepretation is, " send for the carpenter 
to widen the door-place, or the ark virill never 
get in/'' 

But if, in general, I do not think Professor 
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Michaeiis, by any means a just or fieding decider 
upon the constituent excellencies of poetry, I im 
charmed b}- his historic and geographic eloddtr 
tions of several parts of our Bible, particularly 
widi those in the first volume, which coiumence 
page 140. 

A note of your's entirely does away his conclu- 
sion upon the imaginary astronomic ignorance of 
the Hebrew bards, drawn from their poetry being 
so little stellar, llie stars are certainly too m<HU>- 
toiious in their appearance to form a fruitful re- 
source of poetic imagery. 

Amongst a number of Mr Henly's admirable 
notes, I am particularly pleased with the sensible 
comments upon Virgil's eclc^ue to Pollio. Most 
raticmally do they account for the similarity of its 
passages to the prophecies of our Saviour, and 
for their being applied to the expected, though 
yet unboni son of Augustus, which, unfortunately 
for the poet and his prophecy, proved a daughter. 
The Bishop, however, seems to lean to the strai^e 
fancy of some enthusiasts, that Virgil was writing 
he knew not what, about he knew not whom, 
which proved an unconscious inspiration from the 
true God, shadowing forth the birth of the Mes- 
siah, and the blessings of his reign. 

Your poetic translation of the 42d psalm is emi- 
nently beautiful : — ^yet I think you will agree with 
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me, that, in gendra!, oiur prayer-book translation of 
^k>se 'Hebraic hymns^ I mean the reading one, 
unfettered by rhyme and measure, is the best ve- 
hicle for the bold, sublime, yet wild ideas, and 
shadowy, rather than distinct resemblances, of the 
Jewish lyrists. To have put the whole of Moses, 
David, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job^ or their 
twin spirit in poetry, Ossian, into measure, and 
especially if rhyme were added, would have been 
as injudicious as to drape the Phameze Hercules, 
or the Apollo Belvidere. The graceful flow of 
the vestments could not have recompensed the in- 
evitable diminution of strength and elegance, re- 
sulting from an injudicious attempt to increase 
them. 

But your version, mentioned above, has acquired 
heightened beauty by the change, and I often re- 
peat to myself two of its lines, 

** Say where is now thy great deliverer fled, 
Thy mi^ly God, deserted wanderer, where ? " 

The repetition of those harmonious and pathetic 
lines towards the close, has a sweet efiect. 

David's lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, 
makes a fine poem in verse — ^yet I think it wholly 
impossible, that it should not, beneath any hand, 
however masterly, lose much of its grace and spi- 
rit, from the restrictions of measure and rhyme. 
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Cher that lamentation I am inclined to echo the 
Bishop, and say, that it is, a3 given in our Bible, 
above all other poetry, pathetic and sublime. 

Self-love and gratitude will here intrude their 
ackmiwledgements, that my mtise never received 
such distinguishing honour as you have done her 
in this work, by complimenting the exordium to 
Cook's Kleg}', with a nearer approach to that 
matchless lamentation, than any thing you have 
seen in modem composition ; — and also by pla- 
cing the exordium to the Monody on Andri 
amongst the selected instances of excellence in the 
Proso|>o|>eia. 

I am delighted with your notes on the 5th lec- 
ture, which commence page 106 — and which so 
ably demonstrate the fallacy of that rule by which 
our periodical critics, with Mida»Jike decision, 
condemn beautiful passages in the poets of this 
day, viz. that metaphoric language is not natural; 
when the mind is agitated. They persist in this 
stupidly false assertion, though daily experience 
might shew them, if they were capable of obser- 
vation, that the most unlettered ignorance speaks 
in metaphor when heated by anger, or pierced by 
affliction. Nothing can be more true than your 
observation, that '' the associating principle is the 
source of all figurative language, and that the 
greatest excess of figurative language, the hyber- 
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bole, requires impassioned situations to preserve it 
from producing coldness in the style by the very 
atteinpt to give it warmth." 

But if I were to descant uppn all the critical 
notes to this work which are signed T., and which 
have pleased and instructed me, my letter, already- 
too long, would be voluminous indeed. The path 
in which I dissent from you has a very limited 
extent, though its opposition is total. — ^It is on 
the subject of Sterne. I throw down my warder, 
but, if you please, the day of combat shall be a 
little time hence ; till when, repose upon your 
laurels ! 
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George Hardingb, Esq, 

Lkhfieldy Nov. 21, 1787. 

Your epigram from Martial is elegant; yet, I 
confess, the. idea seems to me not expressed with 
sufficient clearness ; if indeed it is meant that not 
duration, but a certain character in friendship 
proves it genuinct 
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In the year 1785, 1 wrote m poem, addressed t§ 
Mr Wiialleyy then on the Cotitiiieiit. It contains 
the same thought. I knew not that it had been 
expresiied by Martial. Mr Whalley had passed a 
long and severe winter in Cbambeiy, induced 
by a friendship which he had formed at Di- 
jon with an amiable • SaToyald nobleman, the 
Baron de Chatilion. The second of the foiloir- 
in^ stanzas you will find expressing the idea in 
question : 

What marvel^ Whalley, that a tool like tfame, 
Shou'd brave the bitter storms^ that ceaseless bowl 

Where winter shivers on his rocky ahriney 
With nitrous breath, and petrifying scowl ! 

Wliat marvel, drawn by that magnetic power 

Mlikh soul to soul so instantly endean^ 
Investing friendship's young and blossoming hoor. 

With all the ripeness of ezpericncM yean. 

I devoured Lord Canielford's* description of 
Vaucluse. My friend, Mr Whalley, visited it 
twice, exploring, with the most eager curiosity, 
every feature of the scene. His description of it, 
after the first visit, made earlier in the summer, 
before the snows were melted, tallies. very exact- 

* Sec a Letter to Mr Whalley dated December fOlli 19B7. 
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ly Mridi his Lordship'ii ;- tliougb it is'titfrioiid that 
eteh concludes -his descriptionwith an observa- 
tion totally opposite. Mr Whalley says, that the 
wild, romantic^ and mountainous ^seekunonf df the 
scene, is peculiarly silited to sooth, li^ indulgence^ 
the meiancfaoly of hopeless love^- and induce it to 
give poetic ccdouring to it»sorrowSi Lord Camel* 
ford, you kfiovTy observe*, that the if^bole of the 
scene is majestic and iniposing^; hut not such as 
he should thmk likely to feed the love-sick mind^ 
or the soft images of enamoured poetry. 

We cannot doubt, frdm Petrirch's perpetual 
mention of the Vaucluse Islurels, that they did 
luxuriantly ornament the valley v^'hen he passed 
so much time iti its recesses, though no vestige of 
them now remains. The scene must have ap- 
peared more beautiful and soothing when graced 
by their soft umbrs^e. * Behdid Mr Whalley 's de-, 
lineation of this celebrated vale, after his second 
visit, in the summer 1785: 

^^ I have paid another visit to the enchanting 
fountain ; — and what a change ! There had been a 
great thaw and heavy rain a few days before; — 
and its azure waters, that, ere-while, slept in their 
rocky cavern, were now risen above its brim, and 
were rushing, with lavish violence, over the shelv- 
ing mound of mossy crs^b, which time had thrown 
from the Overhanging rocks. With repeated, 
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foaming, and loud cascades, they augmented the 
Sorgue, which was now become a coasiderabie 
river. 

** Did I mention, in my first hasty sketch, the 
lonely graces of the little winding valley^ which 
leads to the bold scenery of rocks immediately 
about the fountain f The chief umbrage of the 
vale bends over the Sorgue, and is formed of the 
willow and the mulberry tree. I remember ob- 
8er\ing, that the solitary and melancholy appear- 
ance of the whole scene seems formed to sooth 
the sorrows of despairing love. 

*^ On our return from the fountain, the steeple, 
tlie curate's house and garden, stand grouped to 
the eye in the most pictuiesque manner imagin- 
able : and, m the latter, two ancient and vener- 
able cypresses stand side by side, as if mounung 
over die ashes of Petrarch and Laura, and as em- 
blems of their ever- verdant, memories. They are 
the only large trees to be discerned, and we find 
them exquisitely in keepii^ with our. ideas amidst 
a scene so consecrated. 

'^ On the summit of the left-hand heights of 
Vaucluse, stand the remains of what is called Pe- 
trarch's Castle, though I believe it is ascertained 
Uiat it never belonged to him ; that his was an 
humbler roof, situated in a more rural spot, and 
more consonant to his situation and his taste. 
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At the end of the village^ I was glad to find this 
rain not so inaccessible as Mr Wi-axal thought ; 
though it cost me many a difficult and wearying 
step to reach and explore it ; but I was repaid by 
noble views of the country, far and near, and 
especially by those of the valley, the river Sorgue, 
and the village, which I caught, in the manner 
that painters love, through the ivied arches of the 
rocks. 

" On the high ground, on the other side, stands, 
haughtily, in a barren wild, the Chateau de Som 
mane, where Laura once dwelt, and which yet be- 
longs to some of her direct descendents. It was 
lately inhabited by the ingenious and learned 
Abb6 de Sade. Some years since, he published 
a voluminous history of Petrarch and Laura, of 
which Mrs Dobson's is a mere abridgment. I 
have just read it, and found it satisfactory and en- 
tertaining, though often too prolix ; and though 
hb translations prove him no poet, nor always an 
accurate master of his author's sense, he has put 
it beyond all doubt, that his ancestress was the 
Laura of Petrarch." — 

So far Mr Whalley. In the poem mentioned 
in the beginning of this letter, I attempted a poe- 
tical landscape of Vaucluse. It may perhaps one 
day see the light. 

VOL. I. A a 
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The letter * you sent me of HcNrace Walpok's 
is brillianti and, from its subject, inevitably m- 
teresting; but do not expect that I can lenn to 
esteem that fastidious and unfeeling b^ to 
whose insensibility vre owe the extincticm of ti» 

* ^^ I have received the dnwiogi of Grignan, and know 
not liow to express my gretitade sufficiently ; bnt, by a ally 
witticism in the style of some of the qnaiot novels of tfae tet 
hffc, thry arc so mnch more beantifal than I expected, tiat 
I am Dot 6ur|>rued at your having inipriiiecl me by eioeed- 
iog even vrliut I expected from your weU-known kiadnesi 
to nie. 

^ Tliey are churiiiinf^ly executed, and with great taste. 
Grignan, too, is in a much nobler situation than I expected; 
as I concluded that the vntchery of Madame Sevigo^'s ideas 
and style lud spread the fine leaf^old over Places, wit|| which 
she folded all her Friends. 

" All tltat lias appeared of them since the publication of her 
letters, lia» lowered them. A single letter of Madame de 
Gripnan*s, lliat which describes the Ducheaa of Boorboa^ 
toilette, is alone worthy of the mother. Paulina's own letters 
contain not a tittle that is worth reading. One just perceivfs 
that she might have written well if she had had any thing to 
write about, which, however, would not have signified to her 
grandmother. 

'' Conlanges was a silly good humoured glutton, who fiattered 
a rich \i idow for her dinners. His wife was sensible^ but dry, 
pecvlsli, aud growing old. Unluckily nothing more is come 
to liglit of Madame Sevign^*s son, whose short letters in the 
collection, I am almost profime enougli to prefipr to ids mo- 
ther's ; which makes one astonished that she did not love so 
natural, unaffected, and congenial a wit, and prefer it to the 
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greatest poetic luminary, if we may judge frgm 
the brightness of its dawn, that ever rose in our, 
or perhaps in any other, hemisphere. 

This fine wit of Strawberry-hill, is of that or- 
der of mortals who swarm, always swarmed, and 
always will swarm, in refined states ; whose eyes 
of admiration are in their backs, and who, conse- 
quently, see pothing worthy their attention before, 
or on eidier side of them ; and who, therefore, 
weary, sickep, and disgust people, whose sensibi- 
lities are strong and healthy, by their eternal cant 
about the great have beem, and the little ares. 

Wit, deai'ly as 1 love it, cannot atone to me for 
such envious, such liackoeyed nonsense, from age 
to age transmitted. Shaftesbiuy canted hi this 
style during that very period which the back-gaz- 
ers of our time extol, and dignify with the title of 

eccentric and sophistical eri reveries of her subl'me aniTill-hu- 
moored danglitcr. Grignan alone maintains its dignity, and 
shall be consecrated here among other monuments of that be- 
witching period, and amongst which one is so glad to lose one's 
self, and drink oblivion of an aera so veiy unlike. The a^- 
ward bigots to despotism in our time, have not Madame Se- 
vign6*s address, nor can, like her, paint an Indian idol, with 
an hundred hands, as graceful as the Apollo Belvidere. 

** I shall soon want your protection in Westminster^iaU against 
the Bishops, an odious race, whether clerical or laic Yon 
heard how infamously I have b^en treated by Ck>lonel and 
by Ned Bishop. Oh ! they could not be wone if they were 
in orders ! Yonrs,— Horace Waupole." 
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Augustan. How severe is your friend upon the 
clergy in the close of his letter ! I have known 
many who reflected upon thein^ but have liwzys 
found reasons, of various species^ for distmsdng 
dther the soundness of their understanding, or the 
goodness of their hearts. 

A sly creature this Welch jud^ of ours. No 
man, or woman either, better knows how to firame 
a sentence which she, to whom it is addressed, 
may interpret praise or satire, as her conscience 
shall dictate. Of this Janus-species is die para- 
graph in your last, which says, — ** Your letter of 
to-day is, more than all its predecessors, above 
this visible diurnal sphere/' 

I grant you, ascendant, and not ascension, 
ought to have been the word. It was certainly 
climbing above the visible diurnal sphere with 
a stiff knee; but I always write in too much 
haste to pause for best-possible verbalisms ; and 
to my pen the prompt is oftener the poetical 
than the prose-expression. I may say^ with Cow- 
ley to the muse, 

'^ When my iiew mind had no inftiaion koowa 
Tbon gav'it so deep a tinctare of thy own, 
That, ever since, I vainly try 
To wash away th' inherent dye.** 

So pray have patience when I come striding 
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along upon the stilts she gave me^ because I can- 
not stay to find my shoes. As to amity y which 
you grumble at, 'tis a pretty, tender, femality 
word, that does not walk so tall as friendship — ^so 
pray don't kick it down for a stmtter. 

Let our gieat Sully alone — ^no sneers at his ice, 
I intreat ! That frosty constitution has, perhaps, 
braced line nerves of England's credit and conse- 
quence. " What, lost Mark Antony the world ?" 
Answer to yourself the question, and play the 
tempter no more ! 
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Court Dewes, Esq. at Paw, in Berne. 

Lichfieldy Dec. 3, 1787. 

I AM charmed by the alacrity with which you 
have peiformed, in so short a time, a journey of a 
thousand miles. It is an admirable sign that the 
Continental gales will be beneficial to your health, 
when, through a winter so softened, you shall 
breathe them serenely and at leisure. How 
strange would it seem to us folk, who have been 
always fixed like a plant to one peculiar spot of 
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English ground, were we to see dajs splendid ai 
tboss of our warmest summers;, sink into darkoeis 
soon after five o'clock. 

The little time allowed me for the Imury of 
reading, has, within the last three months, beet 
devoted to studying the Hebraic bards, allured 
by Dr Gregor/s admirable tnmslatioii of Bishop 
Lowth's Lectures. They form two htrgc quarto 
volumes, closely printed, and enriched widi a yi* 
riety of learned and ingenious notes. An atten- 
tive examination of this work, widi that of all the 
chapters, psalms, and single passages referred to, 
have rendered me more conversant than I ever 
was before with the sacred poetry, though always 
an admirer of its wild and daring graces ; but I 
cannot think with the Bishop, diat, considered 
merely as poetry, it immeasucably, or indeed that 
it all transcends, the ancient and modem classics. 
A large portion of poetic strength, pathos, and 
dignity, animate the pages of David, Job, Solo- 
mon, and the Prophets; and, without taking rea- 
son or religion into the scale, there is a solemn 
magnificence in the system of Theism, which can 
never belong to Polytheism ; but then the former 
is excluded from all that beautiful play of imagi- 
nation, all the gayer graces which throw such soft 
and varied resplendence over die Pagan Theology, 
and the bold, but wild, and generally indistkic^ 
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similies and descriptions of prophetic compositioB, 
leave us little of that skilful and happy discrimi- 
nation that brings the object to the eye in ima- 
gery, and to which, in sentiment, every feeling of 
the heart responds. 
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Rev. Dr Geegoey. 

Lichfield, Dec. 5, 1787. 

And now, Sir, our day of combat is come*. — 
You deny Sterae originality — and say that no clas- 
sic ear can endure his style. These assertions more 
than surprise — ^they astonish me. What! — ^thatima* 
gination, which I have always thought of such ex- 
quisite, such original colouring ! — that penetration 
which seems to have an hundred eyes with which 
to look into the human heart ! — that happy, thrice 
happy, mixture of the humorous and the pathe- 
tic, in which he stands alone amongst all other 
writers out of the dramatic scale; resembling 
none, and whom not one, amongst his numerous 

* See conclusion of a former letter to thjs gentleman, dated 
Nov. 13, 1787.— & 
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imitators, have attempted to copy, without prov- 
ing, by their total failure, the difficulty of tcqair« 
ing a mamier so singularly, so curiously oripnal. 
like ether, its spirit is too subtile and volatile to 
become the vdiicle of any odier person's ideas. 
And then that frolic hncy ! — that aU-atmiing wit! 
— that style which my ear finds so natural, easy, 
animated, and eloquent! — how could you thiu 
scorn them ? 

My dear Sir, who are they from whom he has 
borrowed f Some slight, very slight, resemblance 
perhaps exists between the best sallies of Swift's 
humour and Sterne's: but Swift has not any of 
Sterne's pathos, and Sterne has none of the filtfai- 
ness of Swift, — ^though too apt to sport licen- 
tiously with comic double-meanings. His hvlt, 
in that respect, however justly censurable, has no 
tendency to injure the minds of his readers by in- 
flaming their passi(Mis. Swift and Rabelais, whom 
he is also accused of copjdng, never interest the 
affections, while Sterne guides, turns, and preci- 
pitates them into any channel he pleases. 

I can believe that he took the hint of character 
for his sub-acid philosopher from the Martinus 
Scriblerius of Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot ; but 
there is an immense superiority in the vividness 
with which he has coloured his Shandy ; in the 
dramatic spirit he has inftued into the character; 
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in the variety of situations in which he has placed 
the hypothesis-monger, — all natwal, probable, and 
exquisitely humorous. We see and hear the .lit- 
tle domestic group at Shandy-hall ; nor can we 
help an involuntary conviction, not only that they 
all existed, but that they had been of our ac- 
quaintance; and where may be found even the 
most shadowy prototype in books, of uncle Toby 
and his Trim, of Mrs Shandy and Dr Slop * ? 

At last this note of your's in your great work 
against Sterne — this note, 

** At which my very locks have stood on end, 
like quills upon the fretful porcupine," 

Confirms anew an observation of mine, long since 
made; — that I never knew a man or Woman of 
letters, however ingenious, ingenuous, and judici- 
ous, as to their general taste, but there was some 
one fine writer, at least, to which their *' Lynx's 
beam became the mole's dim curtain/' Mason, 
Hay ley, and Boothby, are moles to Ossian. Gray 
was a mole to Rousseau. — Darwin is a mole 
to Milton, and that you will say is indeed a 



* For a more discriminatlDg parallel between the Scrible- 
rius Fragment and Tristram Shandy, see a letter to this 
gentleman further on in the collection, and dated Oct. SO, 
1788.— S. 
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molism. Envy made Johnson a mole to all our 
best poets, except Dryden and Pope. Yoa are 
a mole to Sterne ; — and I — for why shouM not 
my portly self run in amongst you intellectually 
greater folk f — ^I am a mole to Spencer, so far at 
least, that| though I perceive the power of fab ge- 
nius in the mass, and infinitely admire particular 
passages, I could never read a book of the Faiiy- 
Queen through, without beii^ ennuied past bear- 
ing by the Hydra-headed allegories. 

But molism of this kind always existed. Plato 
was a mole to Homer. — ^You are no mole to i»e, 
however, for, in truth, you have looked at the 
little stars of my imagination, through Mr Her- 
schel's last optic-glass. 

Proceeding through your Lowth, often have I, 
in imagination, enjoyed the pleasures that must re- 
sult to you from die consciousness of having ho- 
nourably completed so great a work — the reputa- 
tion of which must increase as time rolls on. May 
health, and domestic happiness, be added to Ae 
sunny glow of that consciousness ! 
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Captain Seward*. 

■ 

Dec. 7, 1787. 

Is it possible that Lord Heathfield should not 
see the impropriety of my presuming to intrude 
upon the Duke of Richmond's attention with an 
interference, by request, in military promotions, 
since I can scarcely be said to have the shadow 
of a personal acquaintance with his Grace ? 

My father's present state, the almost utter loss 
of all his intellectual faculties, is known. Did he 
possess them, impertinent surely would be an ac* 
knowledgement from him, that he supposed the 
Duke meant any thing more than a polite compli- 
ment, by giving the name of obligation to the ci- 
vility of ordering our servants to make up a bed 
for him during three nights, and to prepare a 
bason of gruel for him in the morning, before he 
went to the field. This was literally all he could 
be prevailed upon to accept beneath this roof, 
when, in his years of bloom, he united the occupa- 
tion of Mars to the form of Adonis. I was then a 

* This respectable character is still i^ve^ and resident at 
Soutfaampton. — 1810. 
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green girl, '^ something between the woman and 
the child,'' nor have 1 ever sincre beheld die Doke 
of Richmond. Though I so perfectly remember 
hinif it is more than probable that he remembers 
not me ; and it would be more than impeitioeit 
to presume that I could have interest with him. 

As to incurring obligations, I should be veiy 
glad thus to incur them from the Duke for joor 
advantage ; — but observatioUi and indeed the re- 
volt I have always myself felt from officious re- 
commendation, invariably proYed to me diat it 
injures instead of promoting the interests of the 
recommended. His Grace would certainly be 
disgusted by my seeming to suppose that any 
mention I could make of a relation, or friend, 
could operate in their favour. Di^ust has a 
withering influence upon patronage. What is it 
I could say, that has a shadow of probabilit}' to 
enhance the Duke's good opinion of a ^liiarj 
man ? — ^that man already recommended to him by 
Lord Heathfieldy the greatest General existing, 
whose praise ought to be the passport to martial 
honours and emolument An attempt of diis 
sort frt>m me would be just as likely to be of 
use, as if, had I been in Gibraltar during the siege^ 
and when our artillery was pouring on the enemyi 
I had thrown a bonfire-squib into the mouth of a 
forty-pounder to assist the force of the ezplosioii. 

8 
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Andy lest it should be apprehended that my 
poetic reputation might give some degree of cou- 
Sequence to my request, Mr Hayley, who is the 
Duke's near neighbour, has told me that his Grace 
had no fondness for works of imagination. The 
race of Maecenas is extinct in this period. 

When my dear father was in his better days, he 
lived on terms of intercourse and intimacy with 
the Marquis of Stafford. Lord Sandwich and 
my father, in their mutual youth, had been on the 
Continent together, with the affection of brothers. 
On my publishing the Monody on Andre, he de- 
sired me to present one to each of these Lords, ex- 
pressing an assured belief that the work of an old 
friend's daughter would not be unacceptable* 

I, who ever thought that men of rank have sel- 
dom any taste for intellectual exertion, which 
serves not some purpose of their own interest ; 
and feeling an invincible repugnance to payuig at- 
tentions, which are likely to be repulsed with rude 
neglect, strongly, warmly, and even with a few 
proud tears, expostulated against the intrusion. 
My father never knew that great world, with 
which, in his youth, he had much intercourse. 
Frank, unsuspecting, mattentive to those nice 
shades of manners, those effects, resulting from 
trivial ciicumstances, which develop the, human 
heart, he judged of others by his own ingenuou3 
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disposition. Benevolent, infinitely good-ottiired, 
and incapable of treating his inferion ^ridi ne- 
glecty he thought every, kindneaa, every civilitj he 
received^ nncere,— every slight shewn either to 
himself, or others, accidental. 

Thwi he virould persist in the idea that dieie 
Lords would be gratified by such a mark of atten- 
tion to them; and that I should receive didr 
thanks. — 1, who had been so much less in their 
society, knew them better ; that such little great 
men are as capable of impoliteness as they are 
incapable of taste for the arts ; — ^but my obedi- 
ence was insisted upon. 

One condition however I made, that, if they 
should not have the good manners to write, " I 
thank you, Madam, for your poem," he would ne- 
ver more request me to obtrude my compositions 
upon titled insolence. They had not the civility 
to make the least acknowledgement. 

My heart (I own it is in some respects a proud 
one) swelled with indignation; — ^not at the neglect, 
for I felt it beneath my attention, and had expected 
it, but because I had been obliged to give them 
reason to believe that I desired their notice. 

My life against sixpence, the Duke of Rich- 
mond would receive a letter from me in the same 
manner. Ah ! a soul like Lord Heathfielifs, 
attentive to intellectual exertions in the cloi^ of 
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die studious, as in the field of honour, and gene* 
ious enough to encourage, and throw around it 
ihe lustre of his notice, is even more rare than his 
t^Qur, and military skill. I wish his Lordship to 
see this letter. It M'ill explain to him the nature 
of those convictions, and of those feelings, which 
must be powerful indeed, ere I could hesitate a 
moment to follow his advice, though but insinu- 
ated on any subject My devoted respects and 
good wishes are his, as they are your's^ not peri-> 
odically, but constantly. 
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Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, Bee. 12, 1787. 

It is pleasant, dear Sophia, to hear what odd 
things people assert to support their opinions. It 
seems a strange iSort of compliment to say, that 
pages, covered over with disclosures of the heart, 
on various subjects, and addressed to absent 
friends, are not, what they were intended to b^ 
letters, but something. Heaven knows what is to 
be their name, of a totally different kind. 
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I am at present re-reading, with GioTanni, the 
by me often read scriptures of your idolatiy, our 
great lyrist, Gray*s Epistles ; and find, as I was^-^ 
wbnl/ miiclf Id adihTre In them ; — yet those ad- 
dresscd to Mr West, before either of them weie 
twenty /^'hile they are full, even to affectatioB, of 
splenetic wit, terseness, point, and classical alla- 
ftion, have no glow, either of the heart or the ima- 
gination ; — and at a period of life when nothing 
can recompence their absence. Andre's letters, 
published with my Monody on him, have, to me, 
much more fascinating beauty. Their easy, play- 
ful, happy flow of humour, mixed with those fine 
emanations of lively affection, are infinitely more 
engaging in youth than that satiric vein which runs 
through ( J ray's, and than that comfortless vapour- 
ishness, of w liicli they complaui. In Andre's also 
we find tender enthusiasm, and all those juvenile 
graces, of which the other are destitute. 

There is the same fault in the highly ingenious 
letters of his riper years — but it sits better on the 
man than on the boy. Tliey are patterns of wit; 
but wit is too constantly the nmster-tint ; and 
therefore is it that the style has not that variety 
necessary to the perfection of confidential letters, 
llie first models of perfection in the epistolary 
style are the letters of Clarissa^ Miss Howe, 
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Lovelace/ and Belf^rd^ in the iiBmortai^volinties» 
of Richardfiton. ^ 

Wi& such aUe assistance* aa Mr Potter'sy there 
is not much wonder that P. produces poems, 
which contain some good 'passages. Mr Potter, 
I am told; lives wholly in retirement. A man, of 
talents, upon whom the world's neglect has borne 
hard. Adieu ! 
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Rev. T, S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, Dec. 20, 1787. 

Alas ! my friend, that ever pain and sickness 
should impede the exertions of so waim, so clear 
a spirit ! — But the sullen fiends were retreating 
when yott wrote ; that was a great com£ort ; and 
Mrs Piozzi and Miss Williams speak in a style to 
confirm my hopes. 

The fair Helen Williams is delighted with the 
visit you paid her at Southampton. It has filled 
her imagination with your talents, and with the 
wonders of Mont Blanc. When will your poem 

vol.. I. B b 
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on that th^me appear i I asked yoii tfak qaes* 
tion in my last Answer me, naughty boy ! Can't 
you speak when a gentlewonum asks you a dvil 
question ? 

I am charmed that Mrs Piozzi likes me well 
enough to dream that I have beauty ; and I fed 
happy in haying contributed, in the slightest de- 
gree, to her wishes. 

After poetic fame, I confess I often feel very 
ardent aspirations ; yet are diey but a short-lived 
blaze, and fade away into embers, that scarcely 
gleam. No fuel more potent can be given 
them, than your seeming interested diat I should 
publish what I have written. It is needful 
enough to prevent the very embers from being 
extinguished by the stupidity or venality, the ma- 
lice or ignorance of the public critics, and by the 
oppressive complication of my various . employ 
ments. Uniting with the constant attention my 
father's weak and precarious state demands, they 
do not leave me an hour in a wedc for transcrib- 
ing and correcting those materials, whose some- 
time publication I meditate, and perhaps shall 
never do more than meditate. 

My witty and volatile correspondent, Mr Ha^ 
dinge, has lately sent me very agreeable letters' 
from his friend and correspondent. Lord Camel- 
ford, now on the Continent. There is. one de* 
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scribing Vaucluse, of which I have, taken a copy, 
iokdf in return, sent Mr H. your so much more 
full, and more animated description of the same 
scene, made after your second visit to the conse- 
crated valley, and its fountain ; when its waters, 
in their large cavern, were rushing in torrents over 
its brim *. 

The landscape, by Lord Camelford, is inte- 
resting ; but the view is single, and many objects 
are omitted, which sosinuch heighten the interest 
in your description. The colouring also is com- 
paratively cold ; — behold it : — - 

" From Avignon we went to Vaucluse. The 
intervening country is every where dry and stony, 
with mountains at a distance, and the plain dot-* 
ted with olive-trees, resembling our withies ; and 
that is all the green now in view, except here and 
there a patch of wheat. 

*^ At length we reach a small and nairow val- 
ley, with some little meadows, and a few olive- 
trees, by the side of a pretty clear stream, and 
some houses, which constitute the village of Vau- 
cluse. A rock rises immediately behind it, crown- 

* This collection contains two descriptions by Mr WbaXky 
of this valley and fountain, a winter and snmmer scene : The 
first win be fbond in a letter to Mr Hayley, dated March 15, 
1785 : The second, m a Letter, addressed to Mr Hardfapgtj 
and dated November ti, 1787.— & 
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ed with a ruined castle. A small path leads be- 
yond the village amongst the rocks, by die ode of 
a stream, which forms itself from a variety of 
little springs issuing out of the foot of die mounr 
taiuy till a dry channel appears, rising steep, with 
uncouth fragments interspersed in it. Here die 
valley narrows, and leads into a recess, 'where no* 
thin^ but huge nuisses of stone and rock surrouiid 
you, withy here and there, a bush of wild fig or 
olive growing out of the chinks of the craggy 
cliff. 

'' Opposite is a perpendicular mountain of 
stone, about six hundred feet high, like an im- 
mense quarr}'. llic ground slopes considerably 
from our feet to its base, which opens into a large 
caveniy filled, as far as the eye can discern, with 
the purest water in the world. In April and 
May, this spring rises above the cavern, so as to 
fill the whole bason, which is surroimded with 
cliffs, except in the front, where it tumbles down 
the rocky channel, with loud and tumultuous 
violence, and is broken into a thousand cascades, 
llie whole of the scene is majestic and impofh 
ing, but not, to my feelings, such as would fill the 
mind with images for amorous sonnets. If Dante, 
if Ossian, had frequented the retreat, I should have 
imderstood them better than I do Petrarch^ who 



« 

would have been more In his place in the quiet 
vales of Boconoli/* 

And thus Lord Camelford.— I . have, within 
this past week, looked into Mrs Dobson^s Pe- 
trarch, which you told me is an abridgement of 
the Abb6 de Sade's Life of that Poet. Mrs 
Dobson describes the Valley of Vaucluse as lux- 
uriantly sylvan, and of incomparable beauty. 
There is no saying what devastations time may 
not have made ; but I wonder her original did 
not supply her with reflections upon its present 
contrasting appearance, so rude and ban*en ; that 
she did not inform herself, from recent visitants 
to a scene so remarkable, that it was shorn of its 
woods, and that npt a leaf of the love-planted 
laurels remained. Equally strange, that she 
should make no mention of the Castle de Som- 
mane, where Laura always resided during the 
summer months, and which remains to this day 
the property of her direct descendents. The de- 
sire of Petrarch to be near his mistress, accounts 
for the time which he habitually passed in that 
valley, and for his local devotion. 

If Lord Camelford had known to whom that 
ruined castle once, nay, to whom it yet belongs, 
he had surely not expressed his wonder at Pe- 
Irarch's choice of retreat, nor fancied he could 
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have been more in his place in any other vbUcj, 
however superior in scenic beauty. 

Pray mention this inibjecrt when yon vrrite 
next^and account to me, if you can, for Mrs 
Dobson's omissions, and for the fidae description 
she gives of this scene. No romantic exagge- 
ration should, in all policy, have been used in des- 
canting upon a situation so known. With wbt 
delight, were it in my power, should I visit Vai- 
cluse, and pay homage at its watery shrine I 
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Miss Helen Williams. 

Lichfield, Dec. 25, 1787. 

I AM glad you like my friend Colonel Bany. 
He has genius, literature, and an high sense of 
military honour. The laurel and the bays are en- 
twined around his brow. It is sii^ular that he 
should have succeeded Major Andr6 as Adjutant- 
General to our armies in America ; and that both 
these young soldiers should, at different times, 
have found the charms of Honora Sueyd so trui- 
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^gicendant and impressive^ as to have prevented 
any other attachment capable of extinguishing the 
impassioned recollection of her. Within these 
three years. Colonel Barry assured me, that she 
was the only woman he had ever seriously loved ; 
that he never beheld a being in whom the blend- 
ed charms of mind and person, could approach 
the lustre of those which glowed in the air, the 
look, the smile, the glance, and the eloquence of 
Honora Sneyd. Judge you, who know the ido- 
latry of my spirit on that theme, how Colonel 
Barry must have engaged my regard, by exhibit- 
ing, in himself, a second proof of constancy, so 
rare in these gross times, to ^^ Madam de 
Grignan,— now mouldering in the tomb, but siu:- 
vivii^, in my memory, with all her matchless en- 
dowments, graces, and virtues. 

Yes, it is very true, on the evening he mention- 
ed to you, when Mrs !{^iozzi honoured this roof. 
Colonel Barry's conversation greatly contributed 
to its Attic spirit. Till that day, I had never con- 
versed with her. There has been no exaggera- 
tion, there could be none, in the description given 
you of Mrs Piozzi's talents for conversation ; at 
least in the powers of classic allusion and bril- 
liant wit. Comic humour, and declamatory elo- 
quence are Mrs Knowles's fort, and in them she 
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18 unriTaUcd. I speak of our aez^ for m wit tod 
ciftMsic spirity who may transcend JMr Ha]^ ? 

When Mrs Piozzi and I met the next mon- 
ingy we agreed, that if Colonel Barry was alilde 
less sententious, he would be divine. 

1 have been attacked with some virulence, and 
an abundance of absurd sophistry, in ibe Gentle- 
man's Magazine for July \7S7, aboot my letten 
on Johnson, signed fienvoUo. I replied -in the 
next number, page 684. The answer to duit 
reply, in the November number^ is too feebly 
and evidently sophistical, to, be worth any farther 
notice. 

Johuiion's uncandid and intolerant bluster against 
the Dissenters has made every proud High Priest 
his idolater and champion. Whoever, therefore, 
speaks impartially of him, 



" Calls np a pitchy doud 
Of lociuls, warping od the funeral * winds. 
That o*er Great Johnson's glaring errors hang 
Like night, and darken all the rays of tmtli.'* 

You will easily procure from Mr Whalley an 
introduction to Mrs Piozzi. It will deUght you 
to hear with what energy she spefdu of her £gyp- 

* Parody on a famovs simile in the Fuadiie IiOStr-»& 
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itian bondage ^ to : the: arbitrary jd^pot., . ^arcely 
i was it less^ severe . for . having^ been voluntary. 
vWhat a recompense idid the ingrate make, her af- 
ter her martis^eiy fonlhe devotion of hes^fortune, 
her health, jher iipeace^' to. prevent every want, 
eveiy wish of his !.; .To.a benevolent and cheer- 
ful temper like hers, most oppressive must have 
been his habitual malignancy, when resident un- 
der her roof. Perhaps she. kno\vs. n<)t the oppro- 
brious terms in which he 'abused her for a con- 
nection, which, however it might lessen her con- 
sequence with the world, was clear from every 
stain of criminality towards God, and towards 
man. He spoke of her in company h^e, as a be- 
ing without veracity, or worth of any kind ; even 
8be,.Mrs Thrale! whom he tells, in his letters to 
her, after many year's intimacy, and daily inter- 
course, '^ that to hear her was to hear wisdom; 
to see her was to see virtue ! *' 

No, indeed^ I quarrel, not with Bums for his 
iiigh Scotch ; ^of far. from it,, that all my favourite 
parts of his compositions are in the broad Cale-. 
donian dialect. It is when he writes in EuglisI^ 
that his imagination fl^s ^and dwindles, into ill- 
judged pls^arism. Pope stole immensely,: but 
his thefts were from obscure English poets of 
earlier times, whose embryo^deas he finished up 
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into perfect shape, and breathed over them that 
warm glow of colouring, that ridi faarmoiiy and 
luminous perspicuity, that none knew better bow 
to impart. It b unfortunate to aee in Bornssueh 
depredation as the following, made upon die very 
fine and popuhur song in Shakespeare's As Yoa 
like It. 



^ Blowy Mow, ye windi, widi haavier goi^ 
And freeie tboD bitter bitu« fiMl I 
Descend, ye chilly unotbtring mows t 
Not all your rage, muting, ibewa 
Sach hard mkindnetB unrelentiqg^ 
Vengelbl aalicc mnrepenting^ 
That HeaYen-iUominM man oo hrotber OMa bflstowB.** 



Here is assuredly die most bare-feced theft, snd 
the most sickening inferiority to the plundered 
lines! 

To be sure, I do think his Epistle to Davy, 
and his Ode to Despondency, the most dissonant 
jingles that ever tortured the ear ; and I marvel 
much, that he could prostitute his great genius to 
long uninteresting descriptions of vulgar supersti- 
tion, in his poem, the Hallowe'en. Not one of 
the frolic or terrible graces preside over tliat odd 
composition. 

I feel very much, as you do, about the Yeara- 
ley and the Bums. They are both miracles. 
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His ima^nation is more luxuriant ; and if it has 
more weeds, it has also more flowers, and some 
of them are most beautifiilly and originally tinted. 
Perhaps she has more depth and strength of 
thought ; but I much oftener, and shall continue 
much oftener to look into his works than to her'% 
for they have sweeter poetic witchery. His Vi- 
sion; the descriptive part of The Winter's Nigh^ 
for the sentimental part is trite ; the dear Brigs 
of Ayr; the Cottager's Saturday Night; the 
Mouse ; and .the Mountain Daisy, enchant me. 

It wpuld here be injustice to Lactilla not to 
observe, that her poem On the Sudden Death of 
an Amiable Lad}f is original and finely imagined. 
Her Address to Friendship is spirited and new, 
upon a very hackneyed theme, and it strongly paints 
the jealous and gloomy enei^ of her mind : 

^ My soul's ambitioiis, and its utmost stretch 

Wott'd be to own a friend ; but that* s denied. 

Now at the bold avowal gaze, ye eyes, 

That kindly melted at my woe-fraught tale ! 

Start back Benevolence, and shun the charge^ 

Ungrateful as it seems I My abject fate 

Excites the willing hand of Charity, 

The momentary sigh, the pitying tear, 

To misery so kind. Yet not to you, 

Bounty, or Charity, or Mercy mild. 

The pensive thought applies fair Friendship's name $ 

That name which never did, or can exist 

But in epuiUty, 
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When I first read that passage, sarely very 
AdcIv written ; while all was jet af^parent ami- 
ty between Lactilla and her patronessy Miss 
More, I exclaimed to the person to whon I 
wiiH reading it, Ah Yearsley ! thou hast a proud 
an<l jealous spirit, of the Johnsoaian cast. It 
will be difficult to oblige thee, i^ithout can- 
celling the obligation bythe aianner of confer- 
ring it. 

Ere I quit the subject of new-riaen- genius in 
our art, let ine s|)eak to you of the most smiiable 
poem 1 have read this many a day. I should like 
much to converse with the youthful author. It 
hi the junior Mr Hoole's poem, '^Fhe Curate, that 
1 mean. His description of the ceremony of or- 
dination is charming* llie subject is new, in 
verse, and well becomes the chaste, poetic colour- 
ing he has thrown upon it. My heart went with 
his I'ldward, on his journey home. I saw the top 
of Snowdon in imagination, with a glow of sym- 
])athetic pleasure from the soft domestic source. 
Soon was this pleasure extinguished in commise- 
rating tears. 

Nothing can be more sweet and pathetic than 
the egotism in the opening of this poem. 

But the lovely landscape of his parsonage in 
tlie country ; how one longs to go and dine vnth 
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bmi! From want of time^ I must repress the 
inclinatfoin I feel to point out ^he numerous pas«^ 
sages. iff this poem which have delighted me^ 
iR^hile wtdi every part I was at least pleased and 
satisfied. This work is the mild green of poetic 
writing on which the eye is gratified to dwell, 
without beii^ dazzled. 

With the father of this young bard, the inge- 
nious translator of Ariosto, I had once the plea- 
sure of passing an evening at your house. 

The genius of such a youth must give to such 
a father no common degree of delight/ 

'' When to the snn, exulting, he unfolds 
His plumes, that with paternal colours glow.** 

Tlie happiness which results to me from re- 
flecting upon these white specks in the destiny of 
others, is amongst the dearest of my pleasures. 
It makes the blessings of ^ly acquaintance my 
own. Time, as yet, has nothing weakened its 
force. 

Does Mr Hardinge write to you incessantly ? 
His wit is brilliant, his genius considerable ; but 
he is the most decisive, and the oftenest mistaken 
critic I know, his fine abilities considered. He 
praises your epistolary talent, and says he loves 
to encourage you in it. I took the liberty of ob- 
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seniDgy in my reply, tfiat if he exacted oCyoa tbe 
very frequent intercourse in which he stmes to 
engage me, he would do you injury ; introted 
him to reflect, that an author's time was his or 
her source of profit and of fame ; that where ti- 
lents exist, capable of engaging the attention of 
the public, it was deplorable extravagance to turn 
them almost all into the covert chamiiel of prifste 
letters. 

I protest to you his everlasting anathemis up\ 
on words, phrases, and usages of styl^ which are 
justified by the habitual practice of our finest wri- 
ters, hectic me past bearing. I have great ho- 
nour for his talents, his liberality, the energy of 
his exertions to serve the ii^ienious and the im- 
fortunate ; but I shall never be able long to con- 
tinue our correspondence, since he will have it 
to be incessant. I have nether his leisure nor 
his facility. By the way, whence comes it, tiiat 
a man so eminent, and so high in the law, a aemt- 
tor, an orator, a counsellor, and a judge, should 
have so much leisure i As it was said of poor 
Chatterton, I fancy he never sleeps. 

Do you know Mr Christie, frt>m Edinburgh i 
A young physician, and a rising light in the phi- 
losophic and classic spheres, or I am much mis- 
taken. 

4 
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Adieu! — ^You Will be glad to hear that no 
»rnis of pam or present danger imitate the ve- 
"able cradle I am rocking. 
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